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'* Take the bread and the knife and cut for your- 
self. But don't stand on ceremony, I beg ! I ant 
not a great eater and I had enough for my whole 
dayr 
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Meanwhile, seeing that she was watched by Wences- 
lawa as she had never been, Consuelo feared that her 
efforts might be thwarted by ill-judged zeal, so she forced 
herself to assume a more composed bearing, under cover 
of which she was able, in the course of the day, to escape 
the canoness's watchfulness and to start off at a rapid 
pace toward the Schreckenstein. She had no other idea at 
that moment than to meet Zdenko, to force him to an 
explanation, and to ascertain definitively whether he 
would or would not take her to Albert. She found him 
not far from the castle, on the path leading to the Schreck- 
enstein. He seemed to be coming to meet her and ad- 
dressed her in Bohemian with great volubility. 

** Alas I I do not understand you," said Consuelo, when 
she was able to say a word; " I hardly know German, 
that harsh language which you hate as a badge of slavery, 
and which is depressing to me as a reminder of my exile. 
But since we cannot understand each other otherwise, 
consent to speak it with me ; one of us speaks it as badly 
as the other, and I promise to learn Bohemian if you will 
teach me." 

At these words, which seemed to appeal to him, Zdenko 
became serious, and offering Consuelo a dry, callous 
hand, which she did not hesitate to take in hers, he said 
to her in German : 

(3) 
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" Dear child of God, 1 will teach you my language and 
all my songs. Which would you like me to sing to you 
first?" 

Consuelo thought it best to humor his whim by using 
the same figurative language. 

" I wish you to sing me the ballad of Count Albert," 
she said. 

"There are more than two hundred thousand ballads 
on my brother Albert. 1 can't teach them to you ; you 
would not understand them. 1 make new ones every 
day, and they never resemble the old ones. Ask me for 
anything else." 

" Why should I not understand you ? I am consolation. 
My name is Consuelo to you, do you understand ? and 
to Count Albert, who alone knows me here." 

"You, Consuelo?" retorted Zdenko, with an air of 
mockery. " Oh ! you don't know what you are saying. 
Deliver anu is enchained " 

" 1 know that. Consolation is without pity. But you 
know nothing about it, Zdenko. Deliverance has broken 
its chains, consolation has cast off its fetters." 

"Lies, lies! folly, German words!" rejoined Zdenko, 
resuming his laughter and capering. " You do not know 
how to sing." 

"Yes, indeed, I do know how to sing," replied Con- 
suelo. " Listen." 

And she sang the first measure of his ballad about the 
three mountains, which she had retained in her memory, 
with the words which Amelia had assisted her to identify 
and pronounce. 

Zdenko listened, enchanted, and said to her with a 
-sigh: 

" I love you dearly, sister, dearly, dearly ! Would 
you like me to teach you another ballad ? " 
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"Yes, the ballad of Count Albert, in German first; 
afterward you shall teach it to me in Bohemian." 

*' How does it begin ? " said Zdenko, with a sly glance 
at her. 

Consuelo began the air of the ballad of the preceding 
day: 

" Yonder there is a soul in travail and in pain. " 

" Oh ! that is yesterday's ; I don't know that to-day," 
said Zdenko, interrupting her. 

"Well, then sing me to-day's." 

** The first words ? You must tell me the first words." 

" The first words ! here they are : * Count Albert is 
yonder, yonder, in the grotto of Schreckenstein.' " 

She had no sooner uttered these words than Zdenko's 
expression and attitude abruptly changed; his eyes 
gleamed with indignation. He stepped back, raised his 
hands over his head as if to curse Consuelo, and began 
to chatter Bohemian to himself with all the vehemence 
of anger and menace. 

Terrified at first, but seeing that he was going away, 
Consuelo tried to recall him and to follow him. He 
turned fiercely upon her, and, picking up a huge stone 
which he seemed to lift without effort in his thin, appar- 
ently feeble arms : 

" Zdenko never injured anyone," he cried in German ; 
*' Zdenko would not break a poor insect's wing, and if a 
little child wanted to kill him he would let himself be 
killed by a little child. But if you look at me again, if 
you say another word, child of evil, liar, Austrian, 
Zdenko will crush you like an earth-worm, though he 
must throw himself into the stream the next moment to 
wash the human blood from his body and his soul." 

Consuelo fled, in deadly terror, and met a peasant at 
the foot of the path, who, surprised to see her so pale, 
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and running as if she were pursued, asked her if she had 
met a wolf. 

Consuelo, wishing to ascertain if Zdenko was subject 
to paroxysms of raving madness, told him that she had 
met the innocent, and that he had frightened her. 

" You ought not to be afraid of the innocent," replied 
the peasant, smiling at what he took for the cowardice of 
a fine lady. " Zdenko is not a bad man ; he is always 
laughing, or singing, or telling stories that nobody under- 
stands, and that are very pretty." 

" But he loses his temper sometimes, does he not, and 
threatens and throws stones ? " 

"Never, never," replied the peasant, "that has never 
happened and never will happen. You mustn't be afraid 
of Zdenko ; Zdenko's as innocent as an angel." 

When she had recovered from her fright, Consuelo 
realized that the peasant was undoubtedly right, and 
that she had provoked, by an imprudent remark, the 
first and only outbreak of insane rage that the innocent 
Zdenko had ever known. She reproached herself bitterly 
for it. 'M was in too great a hurry," she said to her- 
self; "I aroused, in the peaceable mind of that man, 
who is bereft of what we proudly call reason, a form of 
suffering which he has never known before, and which 
may attack him now on the most trivial pretext. He 
was only an idiot, and perhaps 1 have driven him mad." 

But she became even more depressed as she reflected 
on the causes of Zdenko's wrath. It was quite certain 
now that she had rightly conjectured that Albert's retreat 
was in the neighborhood of the Schreckenstein . But what 
jealous and distrustful care both Albert and Zdenko took 
to keep that retreat a secret, even from her! So she 
was not excepted from the general proscription, she had 
no influence over Count Albert; and that inspiration 
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which led him to call her his consolation, the pains he 
had taken to summon her on the preceding day by 
Zdenko's symbolic ballad, his confiding the name of Con« 
suelo to his madman, — all these things were momentary 
fancies, and no genuine and constant aspiration designa- 
ted to him one person more than another as his deliverer 
and his consolation ? The very name of consolation, 
pronounced and, as she supposed, divined by him, was a 
matter of pure chance. She had concealed from no one 
the fact that she was a Spaniard, and that her mother 
tongue was still more familiar to her than Italian. Albert, 
moved to enthusiasm by her singing, and knowing no 
word more expressive than that which expressed the idea 
for which his heart craved and with which his imagination 
was filled, had addressed that word to her in a language 
which he knew perfectly, and which no one about him, 
except herself, could understand. 

Consuelo had never indulged in any extraordinary il- 
lusions in that regard. Yet it had seemed to her that 
there was something providential in so agreeable and in- 
genious a device of chance, and her own imagination had 
seized upon it without too careful scrutiny. 

Now, everything was in doubt once more. Had Al- 
bert, in a new phase of his mental exaltation, forgotten 
the exalted sentiment he had entertained for her ? Was 
she thenceforth powerless to relieve him, to rescue him ? 
or was Zdenko, who had seemed to her hitherto so intel- 
ligent and so zealous in seconding Albert's designs, more 
seriously and distressingly mad than Consuelo had chosen 
to believe ? Was he carrying out his friend's orders, or 
had he entirely forgotten them, when he fiercely forbade 
the young girl to go near the Schreckenstein, or to 
suspect the truth ? 

"Well," said Amelia to her in an undertone, when she 
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returned to the castle, " did you see Albert flying among 
the clouds in the west ? Is it to-morrow night that you 
propose to make him come down the chimney by some 
powerful conjuration ? " 

"Perhaps," retorted Consuelo, with some heat. It 
was the first time in her life that she had ever had a feel- 
ing of wounded pride. She had entered upon her under- 
taking with such unselfish devotion, such magnanimous 
enthusiasm, that she was hurt by the thought of being 
laughed at and despised because she had not succeeded. 

She was depressed all the evening ; and the canoness, 
observing the change, did not fail to attribute it to a fear 
that she had allowed the deplorable sentiment newly 
born in her heart to be detected. 

The canoness was strangely mistaken. If Consuelo 
had felt the faintest thrill of a new love, she would not 
have known that zealous faith, that holy confidence 
which had thus far guided and sustained her. On the 
contrary, never had she felt the force of her former pas- 
sion, abhorrent though it was, more strongly than at this 
time, when she sought to distract her thoughts from it by 
acts of heroism and by a sort of humanitarian fanaticism. 

On returning to her room that evening, she found on 
her spinet an old book, bound in gilt and decorated with 
a coat-of-arms, which she at once thought that she rec- 
ognized as the book she had seen Zdenko take from Al- 
bert's study and carry away on the preceding night. 
She opened it where the book-mark was inserted : it was 
at the penitential psalm beginning with the words: De 
profundis clamavi ad te. And those words were under- 
lined with what seemed to be fresh ink, for it had made 
a small blot on the opposite page. She looked through 
the whole book, which was a famous old Bible, called the 
Kralic, published in 1579, and found no other mark, no 
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marginal note, no letter. But that simple cry from the 
deep, from the depths of the earth, so to speak, was 
surely significant, eloquent enough. How then was 
she to explain the contradiction between Albert's man- 
ifest and unchanging prayer and Zdenko's recent con- 
duct ? 

Consuelo decided that her last supposition was the 
more probable. Albert, ill and prostrated in his under- 
ground retreat, which she assumed to be beneath the 
Schreckenstein, was perhaps detained there by Zdenko's 
insane affection. Perhaps he was powerless in the 
hands of this madman, who showed his fondness for him 
after his manner, by keeping him a prisoner, by yielding 
sometimes to his longing to see the daylight, by carrying 
his messages to Consuelo, and then suddenly blocking the 
success of his previous steps by virtue of an inexplicable 
terror or caprice. — "Very well," she said to herself, ** I 
will go, though I must face real dangers ; I will go, though 
I thereby commit an imprudent act which will make me 
ridiculous in the eyes of fools and egotists; I will go, 
though I risk being humiliated by the indifference of him 
who summons me. Humiliated ! how could 1 be, if he is. 
really as mad as poor Zdenko ? I shall have no reason 
to do aught save pity them both, and 1 shall have done 
my duty. I shall have obeyed the voice of God, which 
inspires me, and His hand, which impels me with irre- 
sistible force." 

The feverish state in which she had been for several 
days, and which, since her last unfortunate meeting with 
Zdenko, had given place to a painful languor, manifested 
itself anew in her mind and her body. She recovered all 
her strength ; and, concealing the book from Amelia, as 
well as her enthusiasm and her project, she exchanged 
some playful words with her, waited until she fell asleep. 
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then went to the Source of Tears, armed with a small 
dark lantern which she had procured that morning. 

She waited a long while, and was forced by the cold to 
go several times into Albert's study to revive her be- 
numbed limbs in a warmer atmosphere. She ventured 
to cast a glance at the vast collection of books, not ar- 
ranged on shelves as in a library, but thrown pell-mell 
on the floor in the middle of the room, as if in scorn and 
disgust. She even ventured to open several. They 
were almost all printed in Latin, and Consuelo could 
only guess that they were controversial religious works, 
put forth by the Romish Church or with its approval. 
She was striving to understand the titles, when at last 
she heard the water in the cistern bubbling. She ran 
thither, closed her lantern, hid behind the curb, and 
awaited Zdenko's arrival. This time he did not stop in 
the flower-garden or in the study. He passed through 
both rooms, and left Albert's apartments, to go, as Con- 
suelo afterward learned, and listen at the doors of Count 
Christian's oratory and bedroom, and ascertain whether 
the old man was praying in his grief or resting quietly. 
This solicitude he often manifested on his own account, 
and not in obedience to any commands of Count Al- 
bert, as we shall see hereafter. 

Consuelo did not reflect upon the course she was to 
pursue ; her plan was formed. She no longer trusted to 
Zdenko's reason or his good-will ; she desired to find her 
way to him whom she supposed to be a prisoner, alone 
and unprotected. In all probability there was but one 
road underground from the cistern of the castle to that of 
the Schreckenstein. Although that road might be difficult 
or dangerous, it was practicable at all events, since Zdenko 
passed all his nights there. Of course, it was all the 
more practicable with a light ; and Consuelo had provided 
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herself with candles, a flint and steel , and tinder, that 
she might be certain of a light in case of accident. What 
made her certain of reaching the Schreckenstein by this 
subterranean route was a story she had heard the canon- 
ess tell of a siege sustained by the Teutonic Order long 
before. Those knights, said Wenceslawa, had in their 
refectory a cistern which always supplied them with 
water from a neighboring mountain; and when their 
spies wished to effect a sortie to watch the enemy, they 
drained the cistern, passed through divers subterranean 
passages, and came out in a village which was a depen- 
dency of theirs. Consuelo remembered that, according to 
the old chronicles, the village that covered the hill, called 
Schreckenstein since the conflagration, was a dependency 
of the Castle of the Giants, and was in secret communi- 
cation with that fortress in times of siege. Thus she was 
logical, and fully justified in seeking that means of com- 
munication and that exit. 

She took advantage of Zdenko's absence to descend 
Into the well. First she knelt and commended her soul 
to God, crossed herself with ingenuous faith, as she had 
done in the wings at San Samuel before her first appear- 
ance on the stage, then bravely descended the steep 
winding staircase, feeling for the points of support on the 
wall which she had seen Zdenko use, and not looking 
down for fear of being dizzy. She reached the iron 
chain without accident; and when she had grasped it, 
she felt more at ease and mustered courage to look into 
the depths of the well. There was still some water in it, 
and that discovery caused her a moment's terror. But 
reflection came at once to her aid. The well might be 
very deep ; but the opening of the underground passage 
by which Zdenko came could not be a very great dis- 
tance below the surface. She had already descended 
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fifty steps with the address and agility which young 
women lack who are brought up in salons, but which 
children of the people acquire in their games, together 
with a bold confidence in their powers which they retain 
all their lives. The only real danger was that of slipping 
on the moist steps. Consuelo had found in a corner an 
old broad-brimmed hat which Baron Frederick had for a 
long time worn when hunting. She had cut it up and made 
soles, which she had fastened to her shoes with strings, 
after the manner of buskins. She had noticed a similar 
device on Zdenko's feet on his last nocturnal expedition. 
With these felt soles Zdenko walked without a sound in 
the corridors of the castle, and that was why he had 
seemed to glide like a shadow rather than to walk like a 
man. It was the custom of the Hussites in the old 
days to resort to this device with their spies, and with 
their horses as well, when they wished to surprise the 
enemy. 

At the fifty-second step Consuelo found a flagstone 
larger than the others and a low ogive archway. She 
did not hesitate to enter and to walk, in a stooping pos- 
ture, along a long, narrow, subterranean gallery, hol- 
lowed out and arched by human hands, and dripping 
with the water which had recently flowed through it. 

She had been walking there unhindered by any obsta- 
cle, and with no feeling of fear, about five minutes, when 
it seemed to her that she heard a slight noise behind her. 
Perhaps it was Zdenko coming down, on his return to the 
Schreckenstein. But she had the start of him, and she 
quickened her pace in order not to be overtaken by that 
dangerous companion. He could not suspect that she 
had gone before. He had no reason to run after her ; and 
while he amused himself singing and mumbling to him- 
self, his laments and his interminable stories, she would 
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have time to reach her destination and place herself un- 
der Albert's protection. 

But the sound she had heard increased in volume and 
became like the sound of water, roaring and splashing 
and rushing. What in heaven's name had happened ? 
Had Zdenko discovered her plan ? Had he released the 
water, so as to arrest her progress and engulf her ? But he 
could not do it until he had passed through himself, and 
he was behind her. That reflection was not very com- 
forting. Zdenko was capable of sacrificing his life, of 
drowning himself with her rather than betray Albert's 
retreat. But Consuelo had seen as she went along no 
implement, no dam, no stone which could alternately 
hold the water back and admit it. The water must ne- 
cessarily be in front of her, and the noise came from be- 
hind her. However, it increased, it became more deaf- 
ening, it drew near with a roaring as of thunder. 

Suddenly Consuelo was horror-struck by the discovery 
that the gallery, instead of ascending, began to descend, 
at first gently, but at a steadily increasing angle. The 
unfortunate girl had mistaken the road. In her haste, 
and partly because of the dense vapor that rose from the 
bottom of the cistern, she had not seen a second, much 
broader arched passage, opposite the one she had taken. 
She had turned into the passage which served as a waste- 
weir for the water of the well, instead of taking the one 
that led to the reservoir or the spring. Zdenko, taking 
the opposite direction, had quietly raised the gate ; the 
water poured in a cascade into the cistern, and the cis- 
tern was already full to the level of the waste-weir ; the 
water was already rushing into the gallery through 
which Consuelo fled, frantic and dumb with terror. Ere 
long that gallery, the dimensions of which were so cal- 
culated that the cistern, losing less water on one side 
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than it received on the other, could gradually fill, would 
be filled in its turn. In a moment, in a twinkling, the 
waste-weir would be flooded, and the floor continued to 
slope downward toward abysses which the water would 
inevitably seek. The arched ceiling, sweating as it did, 
showed plainly enough that the water filled the passage, 
that there was no possible escape, and that the rapidity of 
her flight would not save the ill-fated fugitive from the on- 
rushing torrent. The air was already cut off by the mass 
of water sweeping onward with a great roar. A stifling 
heat checked the respiration and held life in suspense 
no less effectually than fear and despair. Already the 
unchained torrent roared in Consuelo's ears, already a 
reddish foam, ominous precursor of the flood, lapped the 
floor and outstripped the hesitating, slackened flight of 
the terror-stricken victim. 
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" O mother ! '* she cried, " open your arms to me ! O 
Anzoleto, I loved you ! O my God, recompense me in a 
better life!" 

No sooner has she uttered this agonized appeal, than 
she stumbles and strikes against an unlooked-for obstacle. 
O surprise I O divine goodness I it is a steep, narrow 
stairway, which ascends to one of the walls of the gal- 
lery, and up which she hastens on the wings of fear and 
hope. The arch rises over her head ; the torrent rushes 
by, dashes against the staircase which Consuelo has had 
time to ascend, swallows up the first ten steps, drenches 
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to the ankle the agile feet that fly from it, and, reaching 
at last the ceiling of the low arched passage that Con- 
suelo has left behind her, is lost to sight in the darkness, 
and falls with a terrible uproar into a deep reservoir, 
which the heroic child overlooks from a small platform to 
which she has crawled on her knees and in total dark- 
ness. 

For her lantern has gone out. A fierce gust of wind 
preceded the irruption of the mass of water. Consuelo 
has let herself drop on the topmost step, sustained hith- 
erto by the instinct of self-preservation, but ignorant as 
yet whether she is safe, whether the roar of the cataract 
portends a new disaster about to overwhelm her, and 
whether the cold rain, which splashes her and wets her 
hair, is the icy hand of death extended over her head. 

Meanwhile, the reservoir gradually fills to the level of 
other waste-weirs lower down, which carry still farther 
into the bowels of the earth the waters of the exhaustless 
spring. The noise diminishes ; the vapors disappear ; a 
sonorous murmur, rather harmonious than terrifying, fills 
the caverns. Consuelo has succeeded in relighting her 
lantern with a hand that trembles convulsively. Her 
heart still beats violently against her breast, but her 
courage has returned. On her knees she thanks God 
and her mother. Then she examines the place where 
she is, and turns the flickering light of her lantern on the 
objects about her. 

A vast grotto hollowed out by the hand of nature forms 
the arched ceiling of a deep abyss which the distant 
spring of the Schreckenstein feeds, and into which its 
waters plunge and lose themselves in the bowels of the 
rock. This abyss is so deep that one cannot see the 
water that is swallowed up in it; but if one drops a stone, 
it falls for two minutes, and when it strikes the water 
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causes an explosion like that of a cannon. The echoes 
of the cavern repeat it again and again, and the awesome 
plashing of the water lasts even longer. One would say 
that it was the baying of a demoniacal pack of hounds. 
A narrow and difficult path skirts the precipice along one 
of the walls of the grotto and leads to another obscure 
gallery, in which the handiwork of man ceases entirely, 
and which turns from the currents of water and their 
downward plunge to ascend toward higher levels. 

That is the road that Consuelo must take. There is 
no other : the water has filled and entirely closed that by 
which she came. It is impossible to await Zdenko's return 
in the grotto. The dampness is killing, and the lantern is 
already growing dim, sputtering and threatening to go 
out, for lack of combustible elements in the atmosphere. 

Consuelo was not paralyzed by the horror of her 
plight. She realized that she was no longer on the road 
to the Schreckenstein. Those subterranean galleries 
which opened before her were a freak of nature, and led 
to culs-de-sac, or to a labyrinth from which she could 
never find the way out. She must venture into them, 
however, were it only to find a more healthy place of 
refuge until the next night. During the night Zdenko 
would return ; he would check the current, the gallery 
would be emptied, and the captive could retrace her 
steps and see once more the light of the stars. 

So Consuelo plunged into the mysteries of the under- 
ground labyrinth with renewed courage, watching all the 
inequalities of the ground, and careful to follow all the 
ascending slopes, not allowing herself to be turned aside 
by the galleries, apparently more spacious and more 
direct, which presented themselves on every hand. In 
that way she was sure of encountering no more currents 
of water, and of being able to retrace her steps. 
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She walked amid innumerable obstacles: enormous 
stones lay in her path and wounded her feet ; huge bats^ 
roused from their stupid sleep by the light of the lantern, 
brushed against her in squadrons, and circled about her 
like spirits of darkness. After the first sensations of sur- 
prise, she felt that her courage rose higher with each new 
alarm. Sometimes she climbed over immense blocks of 
stone that had fallen from the vast vaults overhead, 
which were cracked and seamed, showing other threat- 
ening fragments barely clinging to the sides of fissures 
twenty feet above her ; at other times the roof narrowed 
and sloped downward to such a point that Consuelo was 
forced to crawl and break out a passage for herself in the 
rare and scorching atmosphere. She had been feeling 
her way thus for about half an hour, when suddenly, on 
turning a sharp corner, where the walls approached so 
close that her lithe and slender body could hardly pass, 
she fell from Charybdis into Scylla, and found herself 
face to face with Zdenko : Zdenko, at first petrified with 
surprise and frozen stiff with fear ; but in an instant, in- 
dignant, fierce and threatening, as she had seen him 
before. 

In that labyrinth, among those obstacles without num- 
ber, with no light but the flickering flame of a lantern 
which lack of air threatened momentarily to extinguish, 
flight was impossible. Consuelo determined to defend 
herself vigorously against an attempt at murder. Zden- 
ko's wild eyes and foaming mouth showed plainly enough 
that he would not stop at threats now. He suddenly 
formed a peculiarly savage determination ; he began to 
collect large stones and pile them one upon another be- 
tween Consuelo and himself, to wall up the narrow 
gallery in which she was. In that way he was sure that^ 
by omitting to empty the cistern for several days, he 
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could starve her to death, as the bee confines the care- 
less hornet in its cell by placing a wall of wax at the 
entrance. 

But it was with granite that Zdenko built his wall, 
and he worked with marvellous rapidity. The athletic 
strength which that slender and apparently feeble man 
displayed in lifting and arranging those blocks of stone 
proved only too well to Consuelo that resistance was out 
of the question, and that it was wiser to hope to find an- 
other issue by retracing her steps, than to drive him to the 
last extremities by irritating him. She tried to move him, 
to persuade him and to subdue him by her words. 

" What are you doing, Zdenko, madman ? " she said. 
"Albert will blame you for my death. Albert calls me, 
and is waiting for me. I am his friend, his consolation 
and his salvation. You destroy your friend and brother 
by destroying me." 

But Zdenko, afraid to allow himself to be won over, 
and determined to continue his work, began to sing a 
ballad in his own tongue to a lively air, while building 
his Cyclopean wall with a light and active hand. 

One last stone was lacking to complete the structure. 
Consuelo watched him work, in dire dismay. — ** I shall 
never be able to pull down this wall," she thought. " I 
should need a giant's hands to do it." — The last stone 
was put in place, and soon she discovered that Zdenko 
was building another wall against the first. He was 
piling up a whole quarry, a veritable fortress, between 
Albert and her. He continued to sing, and seemed to 
take an extreme pleasure in his work. 

Finally a marvellous inspiration came to Consuelo. 
She remembered the famous heretical formula which she 
had asked Amelia to interpret, and which had so scandal- 
ized the chaplain. 
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•• Zdenko/' she cried in Bohemian, through one of the 
crevices in the rough wall which already separated her 
from him ; ** friend Zdenko, may he who has been wronged 
saluUthee!" 

No sooner had she uttered these words than they 
seemed to have the effect of a magical spell upon Zdenko ; 
he dropped an enormous rock which he held, heaving a 
profound sigh, and set about demolishing his wall with 
even more activity than he had displayed in building it ; 
then, holding out his hand to Consuelo, he silently as- 
sisted her to climb over the ruins, after which he gazed 
at her attentively, sighed in a strange fashion, and hand- 
ing her three keys fastened together by a red ribbon, 
pointed to the road before her, and said : 

** May he who has been wronged salute thee ! " 

" Will you not be my guide ? " she said. ** Take me 
to your master." 

Zdenko shook his head, saying: 

" I have no master ; I had a friend ; you take him from 
me. Destiny is fulfilled. Go where God leads you ; I 
shall weep here till you return." 

And, seating himself on the ruins of his wall, he hid 
his face in his hands and would say no more. 

Consuelo did not stay long to console him. She dreaded 
the return of his frenzy ; and making the most of that 
moment when she held him in subjection, sure that she 
was at last on the road to Schreckenstein, she fled like 
an arrow. In her previous uncertain and painful journey 
Consuelo had not made much progress ; for Zdenko, fol- 
lowing a much longer route, but one which the water 
could not reach, had met her at the junction of the two 
passages, which together made the circuit of the castle, 
Its extensive dependencies and the hill on which it 
stood, one by a détour skilfully hollowed out of the rock 
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by the hand of man, the other, ghastly, terrifying and 
full of perils. Consuelo had no idea that she was at that 
moment under the park, and yet she passed its gates and 
moats by a path which all the canoness's keys and pre- 
cautions could no longer close to her. After she had 
travelled some distance on this new road, she thought 
seriously of retracing her steps and abandoning an under- 
taking in which she had already met with so many diffi- 
culties, and which had nearly proved fatal to her. Per- 
haps other obstacles awaited her. Zdenko's ill-will 
might be aroused anew. And suppose he should run 
after her ! suppose he should build another wall to pre- 
vent her return ! Whereas, if she abandoned her proj- 
ect, if she asked him to show her the way to the cistern 
and to draw off the water so that she could return to the 
surface of the ground, she had every chance of finding 
him docile and well-disposed. But she was still too 
deeply moved by her recent experience to make up her 
mind to encounter that strange creature again. The 
fear he had caused her increased as she increased her 
distance from him ; and after defying his vengeance with 
miraculous presence of mind, she trembled as she re- 
viewed the scene. So she fled from him, no longer hav- 
ing the courage to make the advances she would have to 
make to ensure a favorable reception, and hoping simply 
to find one of the magic doors of which he had handed 
her the keys, in order to place a barrier between herself 
and a return of his madness. 

But was she not soon to find Albert, that other mad- 
man, whom she had rashly persisted in believing to be 
gentle and tractable, in a position analogous to Zdenko's 
so far as she was concerned ? There was a dense veil 
over this whole adventure ; and, having recovered from 
the romantic attraction which had impelled her to enter 
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upon it, Consuelo asked herself if she were not the mad- 
dest of the three, to have rushed headlong into that abyss 
of dangers and mysteries, without being sure of a favora- 
ble result and success that would bear good fruit.' 

Meanwhile she followed a spacious underground pas- 
sage, admirably fashioned by the powerful hands of the 
men of the Middle Ages. The rocks were pierced by an 
arched opening, surbased, of the ogival type, of much 
character and regularity. The less solid portions, the 
veins of chalky soil, all the places where caving-in might 
have been possible, were supported by a structure of 
hewn stone with intersecting branches, connected by 
quadrangular granite keystones. 

Consuelo did not waste her time admiring this extra- 
ordinary work, executed with a solidity which would still 
defy many centuries. Nor did she wonder how the 
present owners of the castle could possibly remain in 
ignorance of the existence of an underground structure of 
such magnitude. She might have explained it by recall? 
ing the fact that all the historical documents relating to 
the family and to that property had been destroyed more 
than a hundred years before, at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the Reformation in Bohemia ; but she no longer 
looked about her and had almost ceased to think of every- 
thing outside her own safety, rejoicing to find a smooth 
surface, respirable air and plenty of room to run. She 
still had a long way to go, although this direct route to 
the Schreckenstein was much shorter than the winding 
path up the mountain. She found it very long; and, as 
she could not look about to see where she was, she did 
not even know whether that road would take her to the 
Schreckenstein or to a much more distant goal. 

She had walked about fifteen minutes when she saw 
that the arch rose again, while the architectural work 
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ceased entirely. However, the vast quarries, the stu- 
pendous grottoes which she had to traverse were the 
work of man. But, being invaded by vegetation, and 
receiving the outer air through numerous fissures, they 
had a less sinister aspect than the galleries. There were 
innumerable opportunities to hide and elude the pursuit 
of an angry adversary. But the sound of running water 
gave Consuelo a shock ; and if she had been able to jest 
in such a situation, she would have confessed to herself 
that even Baron Frederick, on returning from the hunt^ 
never had a greater horror of water than she had at that 
instant. 

However, she soon made use of her common-sense. 
She had not ceased to ascend since she left the precipice 
after her escape from drowning. Unless Zdenko had at 
his service a hydraulic machine of incredible power and 
capacity, he could not force his formidable auxiliary, the 
torrent, to flow up hill toward her. It was very evident^ 
too, that she must encounter somewhere the stream from 
the spring, the dam, or the spring itself; and if she had 
been more capable of reflection, she would have won- 
dered that she had not yet found upon her road that mys- 
terious stream, that Source of Tears which fed the cistern. 

It was because the spring lay in the unexplored veins 
of the mountains, and the gallery, running at right 
angles, met the stream only in the vicinity of the castle 
itself, and again under the Schreckenstein, as, finally, 
Consuelo discovered. The dam was far behind her, on 
the road that Zdenko had travelled alone, and Consuelo 
was drawing near the stream which no other mortal 
than Albert and Zdenko had seen for centuries. She 
soon reached it and skirted it, this time without fear as 
without danger. 

A path of cool, fine sand followed the course of that 
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dear, transparent stream, which ran with joyous murmur 
in a bed suitably confined. There the handiworlt of man 
was once more manifest. The path had a sloping bank 
of fresh and fertile soil, for fine aquatic plants, huge 
creepers and wild thorns covered with blossoms in that 
sheltered spot, heedless of the rigor of the season, formed 
a border of verdure for the torrent. The outer air filtered 
in through a multitude of cracks and fissures, in sufficient 
quantity to give life to the vegetation; but the cracks 
were too narrow to be detected by the prying eye which 
should seek them from without. It was like a natural 
conservatory, sheltered by its arched roof from cold and 
snow, but sufficiently ventilated by innumerable invisible 
air-holes. One would have said that loving care had 
protected the lives of those lovely plants and cleared the 
sand which the torrent threw upon the bank from the 
pebbles which vex the feet ; nor would one have erred 
in that supposition. It was Zdenko who had made the 
approaches to Albert's hiding-place pleasant to the eye, 
practicable and safe. 

Consuelo began to feel the beneficent influence of the 
less sinister and even poetic aspect of external objects 
upon her imagination, which had been thrown into con- 
fusion by cruel alarms. When she saw the pale rays of 
the moon creeping in here and there through the clefts in 
the rock, and reflected in the quivering surface of the 
stream ; when she felt the air of the forest rustling at in- 
tervals the motionless plants which the water did not 
reach ; realizing that she was drawing nearer and nearer 
to the surface of the earth, she felt as if she were born 
again, and the welcome which awaited her at the end of 
her heroic pilgrimage assumed less dismal colors in her 
mind. At last she saw that the path turned abruptly 
from the stream, entered a short gallery, newly plas- 
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tered, and came to an end at a small door which seemed 
to be of metal, it was so cold, and which was gracefully 
framed by an enormous ivy. 

When she found herself at the end of her fatigues and 
her irresolutions, when she placed her wearied hand upon 
that last obstacle, which might yield on the instant, for 
she held the key of that door in her other hand, Consuelo 
hesitated, and was assailed by a timidity more difficult to 
overcome than all her terrors. For she was about to 
enter alone a place closed to all eyes, to every human 
thought, and there break in upon the sleep or the medi- 
tations of a man whom she hardly knew, who was 
neither her father, her brother nor her husband; who 
loved her perhaps, and whom she neither could love nor 
wished to love. — ** God has spurred me on and guided me 
hither," she thought, "amid the most awful dangers. 
By His will, even more than by His protection, have I 
found my way to this place. I come with a fervent zeal, 
a resolution born of charity, a tranquil heart, a pure con- 
science, an unselfishness proof against all temptation. It 
may be that death awaits me here, yet that thought does 
not terrify me. My life is desolate, and I would sacrifice 
it without great regret ; I felt it but a moment since, and 
for an hour past I have regarded, with a tranquillity for 
which I was not prepared, the probability of a shocking 
death. Perhaps it is a favor bestowed on me by God in 
my last hour. Perhaps I am destined to fall beneath the 
blows of a madman ; and I go forward to meet that catas- 
trophe with the resolution of a martyr. I believe ardently 
in life everlasting, and I feel that if I perish here, the 
victim of a self-sacrificing devotion, useless, perhaps, but 
profoundly religious in its inception, I shall be rewarded 
in a happier life. What holds me back ? and why do I 
feel an indescribable distressas if I were about to commit 
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a sin, and to blush before the man I have come to 
save ? " 

Thus did Consuelo, too modest to understand her 
modesty fully, struggle with herself, and almost reproach 
herself for the delicacy of her emotion. It did not, how- 
ever, occur to her mind that she might be incurring dan- 
gers more horrible to her than the dangers of death. Her 
chastity could not admit the thought that she might be- 
come the prey of a madman's brutal passions. But she 
had an instinctive fear of seeming to act in obedience to 
a less exalted, less sublime sentiment than that which 
actually inspired her. However, she put the key in the 
lock, but she tried more than ten times to turn it, before she 
could resolve to do it. A crushing weariness, extreme 
weakness in every limb caused her to lose her resolution 
altogether at the moment of receiving its reward: on 
earth by a magnificent act of charity ; in heaven by a 
sublime death. 
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At last she made up her mind. She had three keys. 
Therefore there were three doors and two rooms to pass 
through before reaching that in which she supposed Al- 
bert to be a prisoner. She would still have time to pause, 
if her strength failed her. 

She entered a room with an arched roof, in which there 
was no other furniture than a bed of dried rushes with a 
sheepskin thrown over it. A pair of old-fashioned shoes, 
in remarkably poor repair, enabled her to identify it as 
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Zdenko's bedroom. She also recognized the little basket 
which she had carried to the Rock of Terror filled with 
fruit, and which had finally disappeared after two days. 
She determined to open the second door, after closing the 
first, for she still thought with alarm of the possible 
return of the savage proprietor of that abode. The 
second room that she entered was arched like the first, 
but the walls were covered with mats made of rushes 
and with wattles surrounded by moss. A stove diffused 
a comfortable warmth, and it was doubtless the funnel- 
shaped hole in the rock which caused the fugitive gleam 
on the summit of the Schreckenstein which Consuelo had 
noticed. Albert's bed, like Zdenko's, consisted of a heap 
of dried leaves and grasses; but Zdenko had covered 
it with magnificent bearskins, despite the absolute equal- 
ity which Albert insisted upon maintaining in all their 
relations, and which Zdenko accepted in everything that 
did not offend the passionate love he bore him and the 
preference in matters of personal comfort which he in- 
sisted upon according him. Consuelo was welcomed 
in this room by Cynabre, who, on hearing the key turn 
in the lock, had taken his stand on the threshold, with 
ears pricked and restless eye. But Cynabre had received 
a peculiar education from his master ; he was a friend, 
not a protector. He had been so sternly forbidden from 
his puppyhood to growl and bark, that he had lost that nat- 
ural propensity of the creatures of his species. If anyone 
had approached Albert with evil intent, he would have re- 
covered his voice ; if anyone had attacked him, he would 
have defended him fiercely. But, being as discreet and 
circumspect as a hermit, he never made the slightest noise 
without being sure of his fact, nor until he had carefully 
examined and sniffed at people. He walked up to Con- 
suelo with a penetrating glance, in which there was some- 
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thing human, sniffed at her clothes and especially at her 
hand, which had held for some time the keys recently 
handled by Zdenko ; and, being entirely reassured by 
that circumstance, abandoned himself entirely to the 
pleasant memory he had retained of her, placing his 
great hairy paws on her shoulders, with a benignant and 
silent joy, while he slowly swept the floor with his superb 
tail. After this grave and hearty greeting, he returned 
to his couch on the edge of the bearskin which covered 
his master's bed, and stretched himself out there with 
the nonchalance of old age, not omitting, however, to fol- 
low with his eyes Consuelo's every step and movement. 

Before she ventured to approach the third door, Con- 
suelo cast a glance at the arrangement of this hermitage, 
seeking thereby to acquire some light upon the mental 
plight of the man who occupied it. She detected no trace 
of madness or despair. Scrupulous neatness and a sort 
of orderliness reigned there. There was a cloak and 
some spare clothing hanging, on a pair of aurochs' 
horns, curiosities which Albert had brought from 
Lithuania, and which served the purpose of coat- 
pegs. His numerous books were arranged on rough 
board shelves, which were supported by stout branches 
artistically carved by a rustic but skilful hand. The table 
and the two chairs were of the same material similarly 
treated. A herbarium and divers old music-books, alto* 
gether unfamiliar to Consuelo, with Slavic titles and 
words, supplied what was needed to disclose the placid, 
simple and studious habits of the recluse. An iron lamp, 
interesting by reason of its antiquity, was suspended 
from the middle of the ceiling, and lightened the ever- 
lasting darkness of that melancholy sanctuary. 

Consuelo noticed, also, that there was no weapon in 
that place. Despite the liking of the wealthy inhabit- 
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ants of those forests for hunting and for the sumptuous 
objects which form a part of that amusement, Albert 
had not a fowling-piece — not a knife; and his old dog 
had never learned the great science, wherefore Cynabre 
was an object of contempt and pity to Baron Frederick. 
Albert had a horror of blood ; and, although he seemed 
to enjoy life less than anyone, he had a religious and 
boundless respect for the idea of life in general. He 
could neither inflict death nor see it inflicted upon the 
lowest of living creatures. He would have enjoyed all 
the natural sciences, but he confined himself to mineral- 
ogy and botany. Entomology seemed to him a too cruel 
science, and he had never been able to sacrifice an in- 
sect's life to his curiosity. 

Consuelo knew these peculiarities. She recalled them 
as she looked upon the instruments of Albert's inno- 
cent occupations. — "No," she said to herself, "I will 
not be afraid of such a gentle and peaceable creature. 
This is the cell of a saint, not the dungeon of a madman." 
— But the more reassured she felt as to the nature of his 
mental disease, the more perturbed and confused she be- 
came. She almost regretted not finding a raving maniac 
there or a dying man ; and the certainty that she was 
about to appear before a real man made her hesitate 
still more. 

She had already been musing for some moments, un- 
certain how to announce her presence, when the notes of 
a marvellously fine instrument fell upon her ear: it was 
a Stradivarius playing a sublimely grand and melancholy 
air, beneath a pure and skilful touch. Never had Con- 
suelo heard so perfect a violin, never a virtuoso whose 
execution was so simple and so touching. The air was 
unfamiliar to her ; but by its curious, artless strains she 
judged that it was probably older than the oldest music 
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with which she was acquainted. She listened with the 
keenest delight, and could realize why Albert had under- 
stood her so perfectly after the first measure that he had 
heard her sing. It was because he knew what true 
music, great music was. He might not be learned in all 
respects, he might not know all the bewildering intrica- 
cies of the art; but he had the divine breath within him. 
When he had finished, Consuelo, entirely reassured and 
inspired by a keener sympathy than ever, was about to 
knock at the door which still separated her from him, 
when that door opened slowly, and she saw the young 
count come forward with bent head and eyes fixed on the 
floor, holding his violin and his bow in his hands, which 
were hanging at his sides. His pallor was ghastly, his 
hair and his clothes in such disorder as Consuelo had not 
yet seen. His absorbed air, his downcast, prostrated 
attitude, the despairing indifference of his movements, 
denoted, if not complete mental alienation, at all events, 
derangement and abdication of the human will. One 
would have taken him for one of those dumb spectres, 
bereft of memory, in whom the Slavic peoples believe, 
who enter houses automatically at night, and act without 
apparent purpose or design, resuming, as if by instinct, 
the former customs of their lives, without recognizing, 
without seeing their terrified friends and servants, who 
fly from them or watch them in silence, petrified by 
amazement and fear. 

In such a plight was Consuelo at sight of Count Albert, 
when she saw that he did not see her, although she was 
within two steps of him. Cynabre had risen and was 
licking his master's hand. Albert said a few affectionate 
words to him in Bohemian ; then, following with his eyes 
the movements of the dog, who transferred his silent 
caresses to Consuelo, he gazed attentively at the girl's 
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feet, which were shod at that moment almost exactly 
like Zdenko's ; and, without raising his head, said to her 
In Bohemian several words which she did not under- 
stand, but which seemed to be a question, and which 
ended with her name. 

Seeing him in this condition, Consuelo felt that all her 
timidity had vanished. Overflowing with compassion 
alone, she no longer saw aught but the invalid with the 
grief-torn heart, who still called her, but did not recog- 
nize her; and, placing her hand on the young man's arm 
with confidence and resolution, she said to him in Span- 
ish, in her pure, penetrating voice : 

•• Consuelo is here." 
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No sooner did Consuelo mention her name than Count 
Albert, raising his eyes and looking her in the face, 
abruptly changed his attitude and expression. He let his 
priceless violin fall to the floor, as if he had never known 
its use, and, clasping his hands with an air of profound 
emotion and respectful distress, he cried, with a sigh 
which threatened to burst his bosom : 

** Do I at last see you once more, in this place of exile 
and of suffering, O my poor Wanda ? Dear, dear, un- 
happy sister, whom I avenged too late, and whom I was 
unable to defend ! Ah ! you know that the infamous 
villain who insulted you perished in torment, and that 
my hand bathed pitilessly in the blood of his accom- 
plices. I opened the deep vein of the accursed Church : 
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1 washed away your insult, my own and my people's, in 
rivers of blood. What more do you wish, O restless and 
revengeful soul ? The time for zeal and wrath has 
passed. Ask me for tears and prayers ; ask me no more 
for blood ; I have a horror of blood now, and wish to shed 
no more ! No ! no ! not a single drop ! Henceforth Jan 
Ziska will fill his chalice only with inexhaustible tears 
and bitter sobs!" 

As he spoke thus, wild-eyed and with features quick- 
ened by sudden excitement, Albert walked about Con- 
suelo, and recoiled with a sort of terror whenever she 
made a movement to check that strange incantation. 

Consuelo required no long reflection to understand the 
turn that her host's madness was taking. She had heard 
the story of Jan Ziska often enough to know that a sister of 
that redoubtable fanatic, who had been a nun before the 
Hussite war, had died of grief and shame in the convent, 
where she had been outraged by a vile monk, and that 
Ziska's life had been one long, unremitting vengeance 
for that crime. At that moment, Albert, brought back 
by some mysterious transition of ideas to his favorite 
delusion, believed that he was Jan Ziska, and addressed 
her as the shade of his unfortunate sister Wanda. 

She determined not to combat his delusion too abruptly. 

"Albert," she said — "for your name is no longer 
Jan, just as mine is no longer Wanda, look carefully at 
me and see how I have changed, as you have, in feature 
and character. What you have just said to me, I came 
here to recall to your mind. Yes, the time for zeal and 
frenzy has passed. Human justice is more than satis- 
fied; and I announce to you now the day of divine jus- 
tice; God enjoins pardon and oblivion upon us. These 
gloomy reminiscences, this persistence in exercising a 
faculty which He has not given to other men, this scrupu- 
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lous and unfortunate memory of your prior existences, to 
which you cling, have offended God, and He deprives 
you of that faculty because you abuse it. Do you hear 
me, Albert, and do you understand me now ? " 

"O my mother!" replied Albert, pale and trembling, 
as he fell upon his knees, still gazing at Consuelo with 
extraordinary terror, "I hear you and I understand your 
words. I see that you transform yourself, in order to 
convince me and subdue me. No, you are no longer 
Ziska's Wanda, the outraged virgin, the weeping nun. 
You are Wanda von Prachalitz, whom men called Count- 
ess von Rudolstadt, and who bore in her womb the ill- 
fated creature whom to-day they call Albert." 

"It is not by virtue of the caprice of men that you are 
called so," rejoined Consuelo, firmly ; "for it was God 
who caused you to live again under other conditions and 
with other duties. Those duties you either do not know, 
Albert, or you scorn them. You reascend the stream of 
past ages with impious pride ; you aspire to fathom the 
secrets of destiny; you think that you make yourself 
equal to God by embracing at a glance the present and 
the past. But I say to you, and truth and faith are my 
inspiration : this retrograde thought is an indiscretion and 
a crime ; this superhuman memory which you ascribe to 
yourself is a delusion. You have mistaken vague, fleet- 
ing gleams for certainty, and your imagination has led 
you astray. Your pride reared an edifice of chimeras, 
when you took upon yourself the greatest rôles in the 
history of your ancestry. Take care lest you be what 
you think you are. Beware lest eternal knowledge, to 
punish you, open your eyes for an instant, and reveal 
to you in your former life less illustrious faults and less 
creditable subjects of remorse than those of which you 
boast." 
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Albert listened to this harangue with timid attention, his 
face hidden in his hands and his knees buried in the ground. 

"Speak! speak! voice from Heaven which I hear and 
do not recognize ! '* he murmured, in stifled tones. '* If 
you are the angel of the mountain, if you are, as I be- 
lieve, the heavenly figure that has appeared to me so of- 
ten on the Rock of Terror, speak ; command my will, my 
conscience, my imagination. You know that I seek light 
with anguish in my heart, and that, if I lose myself in 
the darkness, it is because I try to banish it in order to 
reach you." 

" A little humility, confidence, and submission to the 
eternal decrees of knowledge incomprehensible to man, 
that is the path of truth for you, Albert. Renounce in 
your heart, and renounce resolutely, once for all, the 
wish to know yourself as you were outside of this ephem- 
eral existence which is imposed upon you; and you 
will become once more acceptable to God, useful to other 
men, at peace with yourself. Humble your superb learn- 
ing ; and without losing faith in your immortality, with- 
out doubting the divine goodness, which pardons the past 
and shelters the future, exert yourself to render fruitful 
and humane this life, which you despise when you should 
respect it and give yourself to it utterly, with your 
strength, your self-abnegation and your charity. Now, 
Albert, look at me, and let the scales fall from your eyes. 
I am neither your sister nor your mother ; I am a friend 
whom Heaven has sent you, and has guided hither by 
miraculous means to rescue you from pride and madness. 
Look at me and tell me, in your heart and conscience, 
who I am and what my name is." 

Albert, trembling and bewildered, raised his head and 
looked at her again, but with a less wild and terrified ex- 
pression than before. 

3 
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"You make me cross abysses," he said, "and with 
words of profound meaning you bewilder my reason, 
which 1, to my undoing, deemed superior to that of other 
men ; and you bid me to study and to understand the 
present time and the affairs of mankind. I cannot. In 
order to lose the recollection of certain phases of my life, 
I must undergo terrible paroxysms ; and in order to re- 
cover consciousness of a new phase of existence, I must 
transform myself by efforts which bring me near to death. 
If you order me, in the name of a power which I feel to 
be superior to mine, to assimilate my thoughts to yours, 
I must obey ; but I know the terrible struggles it entails, 
and I know that death is at the end of them. Have pity 
on me, you who act upon me by a sovereign charm ; help 
me or I succumb. Tell me who you are, for I do not 
know you ; I do not remember that I ever saw you ; I do 
not know of what sex you are ; and lo I you stand before 
me like a mysterious statue whose type I seek in vain to 
find in my memory. Help me, help me, for I feel that I 
am dying !" 

As he spoke, Albert, whose face had mantled with a 
feverish flush at first, became ghastly pale once more. 
He held out his hands to Consuelo, but instantly put 
them to the ground again to support himself, as if over- 
come by an irresistible weakness. 

Consuelo, gradually gaining an insight into the secrets 
of his mental malady, felt revivified, and, as it were, in- 
spired by new strength and intelligence. She took his 
hands, and, forcing him to rise, led him to the chair that 
stood near the table. He let himself drop into it, pros- 
trated by an incredible weariness, and his head fell for- 
ward as if he were on the point of fainting. The strug- 
gle of which he spoke was only too real. Albert had the 
power to recover his reason and repel the suggestions of 
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the fever that consumed his brain ; but he could not suc- 
ceed in doing it without labor and sufferings which ex- 
hausted his strength. When this reaction took place of 
itself, he came forth refreshed, and, as it were, a new 
man ; but when he hastened it by a resolution of his still 
powerful will, his body succumbed under the combat, 
catalepsy took possession of all his limbs. Consuelo un- 
derstood what was taking place within him. 

*' Albert," she said, placing her cool hand on that burn- 
ing forehead, " I know you and that is enough. I am in- 
terested in you, and that should suffice you for the pres- 
ent. I forbid you to make any mental effort to recog- 
nize me and speak to me. Just listen to me ; and if my 
words seem to you obscure, wait until I explain myself 
and do not be in haste to know their meaning. I ask 
merely passive submission on your part, and the entire 
abdication of your powers of reflection. Can you go 
down into your heart and concentrate all your existence 
there.?" 

" Oh ! how much good you do me !" Albert replied. 
"Talk to me more; talk to me always like that. You 
have my mind in your hands. Whoever you may be, 
keep it, do not let it escape you ; for otherwise it would 
go and knock at the gates of Eternity and shatter itself 
there. Tell me who you are ; tell me quickly ; and if I 
do not understand, explain it to me, for, do what I will, 
1 try to understand, and it excites me." 

"I am Consuelo," replied the girl, "and you know 
it, since you instinctively speak to me in a tongue which 
I alone of those about you can understand. I am a 
friend for whom you have waited a long while, and 
whom you recognized one day when she sang. On that 
day you left your family and came and concealed your- 
self here. Since that day I have sought you, and you 
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have caused Zdenko to summon me many times; but 
Zdenko, who carried out your orders in certain respects, 
would not bring me to you. 1 have succeeded in reach- 
ing you through innumerable perils." 

"You could not have succeeded if Zdenko had not 
chosen," replied Albert, raising his nerveless body from 
the table upon which it had fallen. ** You are a dream, 
I see, and all that I hear is taking place in my imag- 
ination. O my God ! Thou dost soothe me with de- 
lusive joys, and suddenly the derangement and inco- 
herence of my dreams are revealed to me, and I find 
myself once more alone — alone in the world — ^with my 
despair and my imagination ! O Consuelo ! Consuelo ! 
fatal but delicious dream I Where is the being who 
bears thy name and sometimes assumes thy features ? 
No, thou existest only in me, and it was my delirium 
that created thee!" 

Albert fell forward on his outstretched arms, which 
stiffened and became as cold as marble. 

Consuelo saw that the lethargic fit was approaching, 
and felt that she herself was so exhausted, so near faint- 
ing, that she feared that she could not avert the crisis. 
She tried to warm Albert's hands in her own, which were 
hardly more alive. 

*'0 my God !" she said, in a faint voice and with a 
sinking heart, "assist two unfortunate creatures who 
can do almost nothing for each other !" 

She was alone with a dying man, dying herself, and 
with no hope of assistance for him and for herself except 
from Zdenko, whose return seemed to her more to be 
dreaded than desired. 

Her prayer seemed to arouse unlooked-for emotion in 
Albert. 

" Some one prays beside me," he said, trying to raise 
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his overweighted head. *' I am not alone ! Oh no, I am 
not alone!" he added, gazing at Consuelo's hand, which 
was entwined in his. "Helpful hand, mysterious pity, 
human, paternal sympathy, thou dost make my pain even 
sweet and my heart most grateful !" 

He pressed his icy lips to Consuelo's hand and held 
them there a long while. 

A sense of shame restored Consuelo to a consciousness 
of life. She dared not withdraw her hand from the un- 
fortunate youth ; but, torn between her embarrassment 
and her exhaustion, unable to remain standing, she was 
forced to lean upon him and to place her other hand on 
Albert's shoulder. 

" I feel as if I were at home again," said Albert, after a 
few moments. " It seems to me that I am in my mother's 
arms. O Aunt Wenceslawa ! if it is you who are beside 
me, forgive me for having forgotten you and my father 
and all my family, whose very names had vanished from 
my memory. I return to you. Do not leave me, but 
give me back Consuelo; Consuelo, for whom I waited so 
long, whom I found at last — but whom I cannot find 
again, and without whom I can no longer breathe ! " 

Consuelo tried to speak to him, but, as Albert's mem- 
ory and strength appeared to return, Consuelo's life 
seemed to fade away. So much fatigue, so many alarms, 
emotions, and superhuman efforts had exhausted her, so 
that she could struggle no more. Her words died on her 
lips ; she felt that her legs were giving way, her eyes 
becoming blurred. She fell on her knees at Albert's 
side, and her drooping head struck the young man's 
breast. Instantly, as if emerging from a dream, Albert 
saw her, recognized her, uttered a loud exclamation, and, 
coming to life again, pressed her warmly to his heart. 
Through the veil of death which was drawn before her 
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eyes, Consuelo saw his joy and was not alarmed there- 
by. It was a saintly joy, radiant with chastity. She 
closed her eyes and fell into an unconscious state which 
was neither sleeping nor waking, but a sort of indiffer- 
ence and insensibility to all present concerns. 
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When she recovered the use of her faculties, finding 
herself seated on a hard bed, and unable as yet to raise 
her eyelids, she tried to collect her thoughts. But her 
prostration had been so complete that her senses returned 
but slowly ; and, as if the sum total of fatigue and emo- 
tion she had endured for some time past had finally over- 
taxed her strength, she tried in vain to remember what 
had become of her after she had left Venice. Even her 
departure from that adopted country, where she had 
passed so many blissful days, was like a dream to her ; 
and it was a relief — alas I too short — to be able to forget 
for an instant her exile and the misfortunes which 
had caused it. She persuaded herself that she was still 
in her poor garret on the Corte-Minelli, lying on her 
mother's pallet, and that, after having a violent and 
bitter scene with Anzoleto, of which a confused recol- 
lection floated in her mind, she returned to life and hope 
when she felt that he was by her side, heard his labored 
breathing and the soft words he whispered to her. A 
languid blissful joy overflowed her heart at that thought, 
and she rose with an effort to look at her penitent friend 
and offer him her hand. But the hand that she pressed 
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was cold and unfamiliar to her touch; and, instead of 
the cheery sunlight which she was accustomed to see 
suffusing her white curtain with a pink glow, she saw 
only a sepulchral light falling from a gloomy arched roof 
and swimming in a damp atmosphere. She felt under 
her arm the rough pelt of savage beasts, and saw, amid 
a ghastly silence, Albert's pale face bent over her like a 
spectre. 

Consuelo thought that she had descended living into 
the tomb ; she closed her eyes and fell back on the bed 
of dried leaves, with a grief -stricken moan. Several 
minutes passed before she could understand where she 
was, and who was the ill-omened host who had her in his 
power. Fear, which the enthusiasm of her self-sacrifice 
had thus far combated and kept down, took possession of 
her to such an extent, that she was afraid to open her 
eyes again, lest she should see some ghastly spectacle, 
instrument of death, or a sepulchre yawning before her. 
She felt something on her forehead and put her hand 
there. It was a wreath of leaves with which Albert had 
crowned her. She took it off to look at it and saw that 
it was a branch of cypress. 

"I thought that you were dead, O my soul, O my 
consolation!" said Albert, kneeling beside her, "and I 
wished, before following you to the grave, to adorn you 
with the emblems of marriage. Flowers do not grow 
around me, Consuelo. Black cypresses were the only 
plants from which my hand could pluck your wreath as 
my betrothed wife. Here it is, do not spurn it. If we 
must die here, let me swear to you that, had I been re- 
stored to life, I would have had no other wife than you, 
and that 1 die with you, bound to you by an indissoluble 
oath." 

"Betrothed, bound!" cried the terrified Consuelo, 
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glancing about her in dismay; "who has pronounced 
that decree ? who has consecrated that union ? " 

" Destiny, my angel," replied Albert, with inexpressi- 
ble gentleness and melancholy. "Do not think of es- 
caping it. It is a very strange destiny for you, and even 
stranger for me. You do not understand me, Consuelo, 
but it is necessary that you should know the truth. You 
forbade me just now to burrow in the past ; you forbade 
me to remember those days of old which are called the 
darkness of past ages. My mind obeyed you, and I no 
longer know anything of my prior life. But I have ques- 
tioned my present life, and I know it ; I have seen it all 
at one glance, it appeared to me in an instant, while you 
were reposing in the arms of death. It is your destiny, 
Consuelo, to belong to me, and yet you will never be 
mine. You do not love me, you will never love me as I 
love you. Your love for me is naught but charity, your 
devotion, heroism. You are a saint sent to me by God, 
and to me you will never be a woman. I must die con- 
sumed by a love which you cannot share ; and yet, Con- 
suelo, you will be my wife as you already are my be- 
trothed, whether we perish here and your pity consents 
to give me that title of husband which no kiss will ever 
confirm, or whether we see the sunlight once more and 
your conscience bids you carry out God's plans with re- 
spect to me." 

"Count Albert," said Consuelo, trying to rise from 
that bed covered with black bearskins, which resembled 
a shroud, " I know not whether it is the enthusiasm of a 
too warm gratitude or a consequence of your delirium 
which leads you to speak thus. 1 no longer have the 
strength to combat your delusions ; and if they are des- 
tined to turn against me, against me who came hither at 
the peril of my life to help you and comfort you, 1 feel 
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that I can no longer contend with you for my life or my 
liberty. If the sight of me irritates you, and if God 
abandons me, may God's will be done! You, who 
think that you know so many things, do not know how 
my life is poisoned, and with how little regret I would 
sacrifice it!" 

** I know that you are very unhappy, O my poor 
saint ! I know that you wear on your brow a crown of 
thorns which I cannot remove. The cause and the re- 
sult of your misfortunes I do not know, nor do I ask you to 
name them. But I should love you very little, I should be 
most unworthy of your compassion, if, from the day that 
I first met you, I had not felt and recognized in you the 
melancholy which fills your heart and your life. What 
can you fear from me, Consuelo of my soul ? Can it be 
that you, who are so resolute and so wise, you to whom 
God suggested words which subdued and revivified me in 
an instant, feel that the light of your faith and your rea- 
son is fading mysteriously, since you distrust your friend, 
your servant and your slave ? Be yourself once more, 
my angel ; look at me. Here am I at your feet, and for- 
ever, with my face in the dust What do you wish ? 
what are your commands ? Do you wish to go from 
here at once, and that I should not follow you or ever 
appear again in your presence ? What sacrifice do you 
require ? What oath do you wish me to take ? I can 
promise you everything, and obey you in everything. 
Yes, Consuelo, I can even become a calm, submissive 
man, apparently as reasonable as other men. Shall I be 
less abhorrent, less terrifying to you so ? Hitherto I have 
never been able to do what I wished ; but henceforth all 
that you wish I shall be given power to do. I shall die, 
perhaps, in transforming myself as you desire ; but it is 
my turn to tell you that my life has always been poi- 
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soned, and that it would be impossible for me to regret it 
if I lost it for you." 

"Dear, noble-hearted Albert," said Consuelo, reas- 
sured and deeply moved, "explain yourself more fully, 
and let me at last know that impenetrable mind to its 
lowest depths. You are in my eyes a man superior to all 
other men ; and at the first moment that I saw you, I 
felt a respect and sympathy for you which I have no rea- 
son to conceal. I have always heard it said that you 
were mad, but I could not believe it. Everything that 
was told me of you added to my esteem and my confi- 
dence. And yet I was forced to recognize the fact that 
you were the victim of a strange and deep-seated mental 
disease. I persuaded myself, presumptuously perhaps, 
but innocently, that I could do something to lighten that 
burden. You yourself strove to make me believe it. I 
came to find you, and now you say things to me concern- 
ing yourself and myself, of such profundity and truth 
that they would fill me with unbounded veneration, were 
it not that you mingle with them peculiar notions, stamped 
with a fatalistic spirit which I cannot share. Can I isay 
all that I have in my mind without offending you and with- 
out hurting you .?" 

" Say it all, Consuelo; I know beforehand all that you 
have to say." 

" Very good ; I will say it, since I had determined to 
do so. All those who love you despair of you. They 
deem it their duty to respect, that is to say, to handle 
carefully, what they call your madness; they fear that 
they may exasperate you by letting you see that they 
are aware of it, pity it and dread it. For my part I do not 
think so, and I can have no apprehension of evil in asking 
you why, being so wise as you are, you sometimes 
assume the outward appearance of a madman ; why, 
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being so kind as you are, you are guilty of ingratitude 
and pride ; why, being so enlightened and so pious, you 
abandon yourself to the visions of a diseased and despair- 
ing mind ; why, lastly, you are here alone, buried alive 
in a dismal cavern, far from your family, who are seek- 
ing you and weeping for you, far from your fellow-men, 
whom you cherish with fervent zeal, and far from me, 
whom you summoned, whom you say that you love, 
and who succeeded in reaching your side only by mir- 
aculous efforts of the will and by divine protection ? " 

*' You ask me for the secret of my life, the key to my 
destiny, and you know it better than I, Consuelo I It 
was from you that I awaited a revelation of my exist- 
ence, and you ask it of me ! Oh ! I understand you ; 
you wish to bring me to a confession, to a fruitful repent- 
ance, to a triumphant resolution. You shall be obeyed. 
But it is impossible for me to know myself, pass judgment 
upon myself, and transform myself so completely in an 
instant. Give me a few days, a few hours at least, to 
prove to myself whether I am mad, or whether I am in 
full enjoyment of my reason. Alas ! alas ! both are true, 
and it is my misfortune not to be able to doubt it ! but to 
decide whether I must lose my judgment and my will 
altogether, or whether I can triumph over the demon 
that possesses me — ^that is what I cannot do at this 
moment. Take pity on me, Consuelo ! I am still under 
the spell of an emotion more powerful than myself. I 
know not what I have said to you; I know not how 
many hours have passed since you came hither ; I know 
not how you came without Zdenko, who refused to 
bring you ; I know not even in what world my thoughts 
were wandering when you appeared to me. Alas ! I 
know not how many centuries I have been confined 
here, struggling with incredible sufferings against the 
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scourge that consumes me ! Of those sufferings 1 retain 
no consciousness after they have passed ; there remains 
only a terrible weariness, a stupor, and a sort of dread 
which 1 would fain banish. Consuelo, let me forget my- 
self, though it be but for a few moments. My ideas will 
become clear, my tongue will be loosened. 1 promise 
you, 1 swear it. Deal out sparingly to me this light of 
reality, long eclipsed in ghastly darkness, which my 
eyes cannot yet endure ! You bade me concentrate all 
my life in my heart. Yes, you said that; my reason 
and my memory date only from the moment when you 
spoke to me. Ah 1 those words caused an angelic tran- 
quillity to descend into my bosom. My heart lives now 
in every part, although my mind still sleeps. 1 dread to 
speak to you of myself ; 1 might wander, and alarm you 
anew by my reveries. I choose to live by sentiment 
alone, and that is a life unknown to me ; it would be a 
life of bliss, could 1 abandon myself to it without dis- 
pleasing you. Ah ! Consuelo, why did you tell me to 
concentrate all my life in my heart? Explain yourself; 
let me think of none but you, let me see and understand 
none but you — and love. — O my God ! 1 love 1 1 love a 
living creature like myself! 1 love her with all the 
power of my being! I can concentrate upon her all the 
ardor, all the sanctity of my affection ! That is bliss 
enough for me, and I am not mad enough to ask for 
more!" 

"Even so, Albert; let your poor heart repose in that 
sweet sentiment of peaceful and brotherly affection. 
God is my witness that you can do so without fear and 
without danger ; for I feel a fervent friendship for you, a 
sort of veneration which the frivolous remarks and vain 
Judgments of the common herd can never shake. You 
have understood, by a sort of divine and mysterious in- 
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tuition, that my life was wrecked by grief ; you have said 
it, and supreme truth put those words in your mouth. I 
cannot love you otherwise than as a brother ; but do not 
say that it is charity, pity alone that guides me. If 
humanity and compassion gave me the courage to come 

iere, a sympathetic feeling, a peculiar esteem for your 
jrtues give me the courage and the right to speak to you 
S I do. Renounce, therefore, now and forever, the illu- 
ion you cherish concerning your own sentiments. Do 
not speak to me of love, nor of marriage. My past, my 
memories make the first impossible; our difference in 
rank would make the second humiliating and unaccepta- 
ble to me. By recurring to such idle fancies, you would 
make devotion to you foolhardy, perhaps blameworthy. 
Let us seal by a sacred promise this undertaking of mine 
to be your sister, your friend, your comforter, when you 
are disposed to open your heart to me; your nurse, 
\vhen suffering makes you depressed and taciturn. Swear 
^^Éat you will see in me nothing more than this, and that 
^K)u will not love me otherwise." 
^F " Noble woman," said Albert, turning pale, "you 
place great reliance on my courage, and you are well 
acquainted with my love, when you ask me to give you 
such a promise. I should be capable of lying for the 
first time in my life ; I could degrade myself so far as to 
take a false oath, if you demanded it of me. But you 
will not demand it of me, Consuelo ; you will understand 
that it would introduce a new source of excitement Into 
my life, and into my conscience a remorse which has 
never sullied it. Do not be alarmed about the way in 
which 1 love you ; I know less about it than anybody, 
but I feel that to deprive that affection of the name of 
love would be rank blasphemy. I submit to all the rest : 
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your placid friendship; I will speak to you only as you 
give me leave to do; I will not say a single word to 
you to cause you embarrassment ; I will not bestow a 
single glance upon you which will cause you to lower 
your eyes ; I will never touch your hand, if the touch of 
mine offends you ; I will not even breathe upon your 
clothing, if you fear to be blighted by my breath. But 
you would do wrong to treat me with such distrust, and 
you would do better to feed this pleasurable emotion 
which gives me life and of which you can have no fear. 
1 can understand that your modesty would take alarm at 
the declaration of a love which you do not choose to 
share. I know that your pride would spurn proofs of a 
passion which you seek neither to arouse nor to encour- 
age. Let your mind be at rest, therefore, and swear 
without fear to be my sister and my comforter. I swear 
to be your brother and your servant. Ask me nothing 
more ; I will be neither indiscreet nor importunate. It 
will suffice for me that you know that I can be controlled 
and governed despotically, — not as one governs a brother, 
but as one disposes of a person who has given himself to 
one absolutely and forever." 
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This language reassured Consuelo touching the pres- 
ent, but did not leave her free from apprehension for the 
future. Albert's self-abnegation had its source in a pro- 
found and unconquerable passion, concerning which the 
gravity of his character and the solemn expression of his 
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countenance could leave her in no doubt. Consuelo, 
much perturbed, although her emotion was not painful, 
asked herself if she could properly continue to devote 
her attention to this man who avowed his love for her 
without reserve and without circumlocution. She had 
never treated relations of this sort lightly in her mind, 
and she saw that with Albert no woman could venture to 
enter into them without serious consequences. She did 
not doubt his loyalty or his promises, but the tranquillity 
which she had flattered herself that she could restore to 
his mind was manifestly irreconcilable with so ardent 
a i>assion and her own inability to respond to it. She 
offered him her hand, with a sigh, and stood with her 
eyes fixed on the floor absorbed in a melancholy reverie. 

"Albert," she said at last, looking up at him and find- 
ing in his eyes an expression of agonizing, sorrowful sus- 
pense, ** you do not know me if you seek to impose upon 
me a rôle so little adapted to my character. Only a 
woman capable of abusing it would be capable of accept- 
ing it. 1 am neither coquettish nor proud. 1 do not 
think that I am vain, and I have no love of domination. 
Your love would flatter me if I could return it ; and if 
that were possible, I would tell you so at once. To pain 
you by a reiterated assertion of the contrary would be, 
in your present situation, an act of heartless cruelty 
which you ought to spare me, and which is none the less 
forced upon me by my conscience, although my heart 
abhors it and suffers keenly in having to perform it. 
Pity me for being compelled to afflict you, — to insult you, 
perhaps, — at a time when 1 would gladly give my life 
to restore your health and happiness." 

"1 know it, O sublime maiden," said Albert, with a 
sad smile. "You are so good and so great that you 
would give your life for the lowest of men; but as to 
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your conscience, well do I know that it will bend for no 
one. Do not fear, therefore, to insult me by revealing 
to me that rigid uprightness, which I admire ; that cold 
stoicism, which your virtue retains amid the most moving 
compassion. As for afflicting me, that is not in your 
power, Consuelo. 1 have indulged in no illusions ; I am 
accustomed to the most excruciating pain ; I know that 
my life is doomed to the most painful sacrifices. Do not 
treat me, therefore, like a weak man, like a child with- 
out heart and without pride, by repeating to me what I 
know, that you will never love me. I know your whole 
life, Consuelo, although I know neither your name, nor 
your family, nor any material fact concerning you. I 
know the history of your heart ; the rest does not inter- 
est me. You have loved, you still love, and you will 
always love a man of whom I wish to know nothing, and 
with whom I will not dispute your heart, even if you bid 
me do it. But know this, Consuelo, that you will never 
belong to him, or me, or yourself! God has reserved 
for you an existence apart, of which I neither seek nor 
foresee the details, but the object and end of which I 
know. A slave and victim of your grandeur of soul, you 
will never reap any other reward in this life than the 
consciousness of your strength and of your goodness. 
Unhappy in the world's opinion, you will be, in spite of 
everything, the most tranquil and happiest of mortals, 
because you will always be the most just and the best. 
For the wicked and the cowardly alone are to be pitied, 
O my dearest sister, and the words of Christ will be 
true so long as mankind is blind and unjust : Blessed are 
they who are persecuted! Blessed are they who weep and 
who labor in sorrow ! " 

The strength and dignity with which Albert's broad 
and majestic brow was radiant exerted such a powerful 
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fascination over Consuelo at that moment, that she for- 
got the rôle of haughty sovereign and austere friend 
which she had assumed, to bow before the force of that 
man inspired by faith and enthusiasm. She could hardly 
hold herself erect, being still crushed by fatigue and 
overcome by emotion. She fell upon her knees, bent 
by the benumbing power of weariness, and, clasping her 
hands, began to pray aloud with much fervor: 

" If it is Thou, O God, who dost put this prophecy in 
the mouth of a saint, may Thy will be done and be 
blessed in the doing ! In my childhood I prayed to Thee 
for happiness in merry, frivolous guise. Thou didst re- 
serve it for me in harsh, stern guise, which I could not 
understand. Grant that my eyes may be opened and 
my heart resigned. This destiny which seemed to me 
so unjust and which is becoming manifest little by little, 
1 shall be strong to accept, O my God, and to ask of 
Thee only that which man has the right to expect from 
Thy love and Thy justice: faith, hope and charity." 

As she prayed, Consuelo's face was bathed in tears. 
She did not try to restrain them. After so much fever- 
ish excitement, she needed that paroxysm, which relieved 
her while it made her still weaker. Albert prayed and 
wept with her, blessing those tears which he had so long 
shed in solitude, and which were mingled at last with 
those of a pure and generous mortal. 

**And now," said Consuelo, rising, "we have given 
enough thought to ourselves. It is time to think of others 
and to remember our duties. I have promised to take 
you back to your family, who are moaning in desolation, 
and praying for you even now as for a dead man. Do 
you not wish to restore their repose of mind and happi- 
ness, my dear Albert ? Will you not go with me ? " 

** Already!" cried the young count, bitterly; **part 

4 
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already ! leave this sacred refuge where God alone is 
with us, this cell which I love so dearly, since you ap- 
peared to me here, thi^ sanctuary of a bliss which I may 
never know again, to return to the cold, false life of 
prejudices and proprieties ! Oh ! not yet, my heart, my 
life ! another day, another century of bliss. Let me for- 
get here that there exists a world of falsehood and iniquity, 
which pursues me like a ghastly dream ; let me return 
slowly and by degrees to what men call reason. I do not 
feel that I am strong enough as yet to endure the glare of 
their sunlight and the spectacle of their madness. I feel 
the need of gazing at you, of listening to you farther. 
Moreover, I have never left my retreat by virtue of a sud- 
den resolution and without long reflection ; my awful yet 
beneficent retreat, a place of ghastly yet salutary expia- 
tion, whither I come running at full speed, without turn- 
ing my head ; into which I plunge with savage joy ; and 
which I always leave with hesitation too well founded, 
and regret that is too lasting ! You do not know what 
powerful ties attach me to this voluntary prison, Con- 
suelo ! you do not know that there is here an / whom I 
leave behind me here, who is the real Albert, and who 
will never go hence ; an / whom I always find here, and 
whose spectre beckons me and besets me when I am 
elsewhere. Here are my conscience, my faith, my light, 
in a word, my serious life. I bring hither despair, terror, 
madness ; they often fall desperately upon me and force 
me to a terrible battle with them. But, you see, behind 
yonder door there is a tabernacle where I vanquish them 
and recover my strength. I enter there besmirched and 
reeling with vertigo ; I come forth purified, and no one 
knows with what torments I purchase patience and sub- 
mission. Do not drag me hence, Consuelo ; let me go 
slowly, and after I have prayed." 
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** Let us go in and pray together," said Consuelo. 
" Afterward we will start. The night is passing, it may 
be that dawn is near. No one must know the road by 
which we return to the castle, no one must see us enter, 
perhaps, indeed, it will be best that we should not be 
seen returning together ; for I do not wish to betray the 
secret of your retreat, Albert, and thus far no one sus- 
pects my discovery. I do not wish to be questioned, I 
do not wish to lie. I must have the right to take refuge 
in respectful silence with your family, and to let them 
think that my promises were simply presentiments and 
dreams. If I should be seen returning with you, my reti- 
cence would be looked upon as rebellion ; and although I 
am capable of defying everything for your sake, Albert, 
I do not wish to forfeit the confidence and affection of 
your family unnecessarily. So let us hasten ; I am over- 
done with fatigue, and if I should remain here longer, I 
might lose my remaining strength, which I need for this 
new journey. Come, go and pray, I say, and let us be 
off." 

*' You are overdone with fatigue ! then rest here, my 
beloved ! Sleep, 1 will watch over you religiously ; or if 
my presence annoys you, you shall lock yourself in 
the adjoining grotto. You shall put this iron door between 
you and me, and so long as you do not call me, I will 
pray for you in my church." 

** And while you are praying, while I am indulging my 
need of rest, your father must undergo more long hours 
of agony, pale and motionless, as 1 saw him once, bent 
beneath the weight of years and grief, pressing with his 
feeble knees the floor of his oratory, as if waiting for the 
news of your death to come and force the last breath from 
his body ! And your poor aunt will feverishly climb to 
the top of all the towers to look for you on the mountain 
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paths I And this morning again they will question one 
another in the castle, and they will separate to-night with 
despair in their eyes and death in their hearts ! Do you 
not love your family, Albert, that you cause them to 
mourn and suffer thus without pity or remorse ? " 

*'Consuelo, Consuelo!" cried Albert, as if waking 
from a dream, *' you hurt me horribly. What crime have 
I committed, in heaven's name ? what disasters have I 
caused ? why are they so anxious ? How many hours 
have passed since I left them ? " 

** You ask how many hours ! ask rather how many days, 
how many nights, I might almost say, how many weeks ! '* 

** Days, nights ! Hush, Consuelo, do not tell me of my 
misfortune ! I knew that I lost the exact count of time 
here, and that the memory of what takes place on the 
surface of the earth did not descend into this sepulchre. 
But I did not think that the duration of that forgetfulness 
and ignorance could be reckoned by days and weeks." 

** Is it not wilful forgetfulness, my friend ? There is 
nothing here to remind you of the going and coming of 
the days; constant darkness makes it always night. 
You have not even an hour-glass, it seems, to reckon the 
hours. Is not this careful neglect to provide yourself 
with the means of measuring time a barbarous precaution 
to enable you to escape the cries of nature and the 
reproaches of conscience ? " 

** I confess that, when I come here, I have a craving to 
abjure all that is purely human in my being. But I did 
not know, God help me ! that grief and meditation could 
absorb my mind so completely as to make long hours 
seem to me like days, or swift days like hours. What 
sort of man am I, then, and why have I never been 
enlightened as to this new infirmity of my organization ? " 

" This infirmity is, on the contrary, the proof of great 
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intellectual power, turned aside from its proper func- 
tions and wasted in regrettable preoccupations. Your 
friends have made it their chief care to conceal from you 
the sufferings of which you are the cause; they have 
thought it their duty to respect your suffering by saying 
nothing concerning that of other people. But, in my 
judgment, that was treating you with too little considera- 
tion, it implied a doubt of your heart ; and I, who do not 
doubt it, Albert, conceal nothing from you." 

** Let us go, Consuelo ! let us go ! " cried Albert, hur- 
riedly throwing his cloak over his shoulders. ** I am a 
miserable wretch I I have tortured my father, whom I 
adore, my aunt, whom I love dearly 1 I am hardly 
worthy to see them again ! Ah ! rather than be guilty 
of such cruelty again, 1 would sacrifice myself so far as 
not to come here at all ! But no, I am fortunate ; for I 
have found a friendly heart to warn me and recall me to 
my duty. In a word, some one has told me the truth 
about myself, and will always do so, will she not, my 
darling sister?" 

"Always, Albert, I give you my word." 

" Divine goodness ! and the person who comes to my 
assistance is the only one whom I can listen to and be- 
lieve ! God knows what she has done ! Ignorant of my 
own madness, I have always accused other men of being 
mad. Alas! even if my noble-hearted father himself 
had told me what you have told me, Consuelo, I would 
not have believed him ! It is because you are truth and 
life, because you alone can carry conviction to my mind, 
and instill in my perturbed spirit the celestial confidence 
which emanates from you." 

"Let us go," said Consuelo, assisting him to fasten 
the clasp of his cloak, which his nervous, trembling hand 
could not arrange over his shoulders. 
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'* Yes, let us go," he said, watching her with a melting 
eye as she performed that friendly office ; ** but swear to 
me first, Consuelo, that if I come here again, you will 
not abandon me; swear that you will come again in 
search of me, though it be only to overwhelm me with 
reproaches, to call me ingrate and parricide, and to tell 
me that I am unworthy of your solicitude. Oh ! do not 
leave me again a prey to myself ! you see that you have 
absolute power over me, and that a word from your 
mouth persuades me and cures me better than centuries 
of meditation and prayer would do." 

"And you must swear to me," rejoined Consuelo, 
placing her hands, emboldened by the thickness of the 
cloak, on his shoulders, and smiling affectionately, "that 
you will never come here again without me ! " 

"Then you will come with me," he cried, gazing at 
her in ecstasy, but not daring to put his arms about her; 
"swear it, and I will pledge you my word not to leave 
my father's roof without your order or your permission." 

"Very well; may God hear and accept this mutual 
promise," replied Consuelo, beside herself with joy. 
"We will come and pray inyour church, Albert, and you 
shall teach me to pray ; for no one has ever taught me, 
and I have a consuming longing to know God. You 
shall disclose heaven to me, my friend, and 1 will remind 
you, when there is need, of earthly affairs and the duties 
of human life." 

"Divine sister!" said Albert, his eyes swimming in 
blissful tears, " I have nothing to teach you, but it is you 
who must confess me, study me, and regenerate me! 
You shall teach me everything, even prayer. Ah I I no 
longer need to be alone to lift up my soul to God. I no 
longer need to prostrate myself on the bones of my 
fathers to feel and understand immortality. 1 need only 
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to look at you, and my revivified soul ascends to heaven 
like a hymn of gratitude and like purifying incense." 

Consuelo led him away ; she herself opened and closed 
the doors. 

*'Come, Cynabre!" said Albert to his faithful com- 
panion, handing him a lantern of better construction than 
the one with which Consuelo had provided herself, and 
more appropriate for the sort of expedition for which it 
was to furnish light. 

The intelligent beast took the handle of the lantern 
with an air of gratified pride, and walked in front at a 
measured gait, stopping whenever his master stopped, 
accelerating or slackening his pace to adapt it to Albert's, 
and keeping carefully to the middle of the road, in order 
not to endanger his precious burden by hitting it against 
the rocks or bushes. 

Consuelo could hardly walk; she felt utterly ex- 
hausted ; and except for the arm with which Albert sup- 
ported her and raised her every moment, she would have 
fallen ten times. They walked side by side along the 
stream, skirting its fresh, attractive banks. 

"It is Zdenko," said Albert, "who attends lovingly 
upon the naiad of these mysterious grottoes. He smoothes 
her bed, which is often encumbered with stones and 
shells, he takes care of the pale flowers that grow beneath 
her steps, and protects them against her caresses, which 
are sometimes a little rough." 

Consuelo looked at the sky through a cleft in the rock. 
She saw a star twinkling. 

" That is Aldebaran, the star of the Zingari," said Al- 
bert. '* The day will not break for an hour." 

" It is my star," rejoined Consuelo, "for I am, not by 
birth, but by station, a sort of Zingara, my dear count. 
My mother bore no other name in Venice, although she 
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was offended by that appellation, which is insulting ac- 
cording to our Spanish prejudices. And I was, 1 am still 
known in that country by the name of Zingarella." 

" Would that you were really a child of that persecuted 
race! " replied Albert. •* I would love you still more, if 
that were possible!" 

Consuelo, who had thought that she acted wisely in 
reminding the Count von Rudolstadt of the difference in 
their birth and rank, remembered what Amelia had told 
her of Albert's sympathy for paupers and vagabonds. 
She feared lest she had involuntarily yielded to an in- 
stinctive impulse of coquetry, and she held her peace. 

But after a few moments Albert broke the silence. 

" What you have just told me," he said, "has recalled 
to my mind, by some chain of thought which I cannot 
trace, a recollection of my youth, trivial enough, but 
which I must tell you, because, since I first saw you, it 
has forced itself on my memory with a sort of persist- 
ence. Lean upon me more while 1 am talking to you, 
dear sister. 

** I was about fifteen years old ; I was returning home 
alone one evening by one of the paths which skirt the 
base of the Schreckenstein and wind over the hills in 
the direction of the castle. I saw in front of me a tall, 
thin woman, wretchedly clad, carrying a load on her 
shoulders, and stopping at every stone to sit down and 
take breath. I accosted her. She was beautiful, although 
burned by the sun and worn out by want and trouble; 
and when she put out her hand to me she seemed rather 
to command my pity than to implore it. I had nothing 
left in my purse and I asked her to come with me to the 
castle, where I could offer her alms, food, and a lodging 
for the night. 

** * I like that better,' she answered, with a foreign ac- 
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cent which I took for that of the vagabond gypsies, for I 
did not know at that time the languages which 1 have 
learned since in my travels. M can,' she added, 'pay 
for your hospitality by singing some ballads of the coun- 
tries I have visited. I rarely ask alms ; I only do it when 
actually driven to it by extreme destitution.' 

** * Poor woman!' I said, *you are carrying a very 
heavy burden ; your poor feet, almost naked as they are, 
are bleeding. Give me that bundle ; I will carry it to 
my house and you can walk more easily.' 

"* This burden becomes heavier every day,' she re- 
joined, with a sad smile which greatly enhanced her 
beauty ; * but I no longer complain. 1 have been carry- 
ing it several years, and 1 have travelled hundreds of 
miles with it, without regretting my distress. I never 
trust it to anybody ; but you seem such a good boy that 
1 will let you carry it to the house yonder.' 

" With that she unclasped the cloak which covered her 
from head to foot, so that nothing but the handle of her 
guitar was visible. Thereupon I saw a child of some five 
or six years, sallow and sunburned like its mother, but 
with a sweet, placid face that appealed to my heart. It 
was a little girl, all in rags, very thin, but strong and well, 
sleeping the sleep of the angels on the tired, heated back 
of the wandering singer. I took her in my arms and had 
much difficulty in keeping her ; for when she woke and 
found herself resting against a strange breast, she strug- 
gled and cried. But her mother spoke to her in her own 
tongue to pacify her. My caresses and attentions con- 
soled her, and we were the best friends in the world when 
we reached the castle. When the poor woman had 
supped, she put her child to rest in a bed which 1 had or- 
dered to be prepared for her, made a strange sort of toi- 
let, even more depressing than her rags, and came to the 
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room where we were supping, where she sang Spanish, 
French and German ballads in a beautiful voice, with a 
clear enunciation and a depth of expression which charmed 
us. My good aunt was exceedingly kind to her, and 
showed her a thousand little attentions. She seemed to 
appreciate it, but did not lay aside her pride and made 
only evasive replies to our questions. Her child inter- 
ested me even more than she did. I wanted to see her 
again, to amuse her, even to keep her. I cannot describe 
the loving solicitude I felt for that little creature, a 
wretched wanderer on the face of the earth. 1 dreamed 
of her all night, and early in the morning I went to see 
her. But the Zingara had already gone, and although I 
climbed to the top of the mountain I could not see her. 
She had risen before daybreak and had started south- 
ward, with her child and my guitar, which I had given 
her, her own having been broken, to her great regret." 
" Albert ! Albert ! " cried Consuelo, with extraordinary 
emotion. " That guitar is at Venice at my master Por- 
pora's, who is keeping it for me ; and 1 will reclaim it 
from him, never to part with it again. It is of ebony, 
with a monogram in silver, a monogram which I remem- 
ber perfectly well : A. R. — My mother, whose memory 
was failing because she had seen too many things, re- 
membered neither your name, nor that of your castle, 
nor even that of the country in which that incident hap- 
pened. But she often spoke to me of the hospitality she 
had received at the house of the owner of that guitar, and 
of the delicate and touching charity of a handsome young 
nobleman, who carried me in his arms for half a league, 
talking with her as if she were his equal. O my dear 
Albert! I, too, remember it all! At each succeeding 
word of your story, those images, which have lain dor- 
mant so long in my brain, awoke one by one ; and that 
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is why your mountains did not seem absolutely unfamiliar 
to my eyes ; that is why I strove in vain to discover the 
cause of the confused memories which assailed me as I 
looked upon this landscape ; that is why, above all, I felt 
my heart beat fast for you at our first meeting, and my 
head bend respectfully, as if I had found a long lost and 
regretted friend and protector." 

*' Do you think, then, Consuelo," said Albert, pressing 
her to his bosom, "that I did not recognize you at the 
first moment? In vain have you grown, in vain have 
you changed and become more beautiful with the years. 
I have a memory — a wonderful, although frequently a 
deplorable gift — ^which needs neither eyes nor words to 
traverse days or centuries. I did not know that you 
were my dear Zingarella; but I knew that I had already 
known you, already loved you, already held you to my 
heart, which, at that moment, without my knowledge, 
became bound and identified with yours for my whole 
tite." 



XLVI 

Conversing thus, they reached the junction of the two 
roads, where Consuelo had met Zdenko, and from a dis- 
tance they saw the light of his lantern, which he had 
placed on the ground by his side. Consuelo, realizing 
now the dangerous freaks and the muscular strength of 
the innocent, involuntarily clung closer to Albert, as she 
pointed to that sign of their proximity. 

•* Why do you fear that gentle and affectionate créa- 
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ture ? " said the young count, surprised and yet delighted 
by her fright. ** Zdenko is very fond of you, although a 
bad dream that he had last night made him disposed to 
disobey my orders and act a little hostile to the generous 
plan you had formed of coming in search of me ; but he 
is as submissive as a child as soon as I insist, and you 
will see him at your feet if I say a word." 

*' Do not humiliate him before me," Consuelo re- 
plied; "do not aggravate the aversion I arouse in him. 
When we have passed him I will tell you what serious 
reasons I have for fearing him and avoiding him hence« 
forth." 

"Zdenko is a quasi-divine being," rejoined Albert, 
"and I can never believe that he is dangerous to any- 
body. His constant trance-like state gives him the chas- 
tity and charity of the angels." 

" That trance-like state, which I myself admire, Albert, 
is a disease when it is prolonged. Do not make a mis- 
take in that respect. God does not wish that man should 
too often thus abjure the consciousness of his real life to 
rise to vague conceptions of an ideal world. Madness 
and frenzy are at the end of this sort of exaltation, a 
punishment, as it were, of pride and idleness." 

Cynabre halted in front of Zdenko and gazed at him 
with an affectionate air, awaiting a caress which his 
friend did not deign to accord him. With both hands 
supporting his head, he was in the same attitude and sit- 
ting on the same rock on which Consuelo had left him. 
Albert spoke to him in Bohemian, and he hardly replied. 
He shook his head with a discouraged air; his cheeks 
were bathed in tears, and he would not even look at Con- 
suelo. Albert raised his voice and addressed him with 
more emphasis ; but there was more affection and exhor- 
tation than command and reproof in the tone of his voice. 
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At last Zdenko rose and held out his hand to Consuelo, 
who took it in fear and trembling. 

"Now," he said in German, looking at her with a 
mild expression, although sadly, "you need fear me no 
more ; but you are doing me a great injury, and I feel 
that your hand is full of our misfortunes." 

He walked before them, exchanging a few words with 
Albert from time to time. They followed the solidly 
built gallery which Consuelo had not yet passed through, 
and which led them to a sort of circular vault, where 
they found the water from the spring once more, flowing 
into an enormous reservoir, made by the hand of man, 
and lined with hewn stone. The water escaped there- 
from in two streams, one of which vanished in the 
underground passages, and the other flowed toward the 
cistern of the castle. It was this latter which Zdenko 
closed by replacing with his herculean hands three huge 
rockS| which he removed again when he wished to fill the 
cistern above the level of the arched passage and the 
stairway which led up to Albert's terrace. 

"Let us sit down here," said the count to his com- 
panion, "to give the water in the well time to run off 
through a waste-weir " 

"Which I know too well," said Consuelo, shuddering 
from head to foot. 

"What do you mean?" asked Albert, gazing at her 
in surprise. 

"I will tell you later," Consuelo replied. " I do not 
wish to sadden you and excite you now by the thought 
of the dangers I have surmounted " 

"What, in heaven's name, does she mean?" cried 
Albert in dismay, looking at Zdenko. 

Zdenko replied in Bohemian, with an indifferent tone, 
as he shaped with his long, brown hands balls of clay 
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and placed them in the crevices of the rocks which 
formed his dam, to hasten the draining of the cistern. 

" Explain yourself, Consuelo," said Albert with much 
agitation; "1 cannot understand what he says to me. 
He declares that it was not he who brought you here, 
that you came by the way of passages which I know to 
be impracticable, and in which a delicate woman would 
never have dared to venture, nor could she have found 
her way. He says — great God ! what does the poor 
wretch not say ! — that it was destiny that guided you, 
and that the Archangel Michael — whom he calls the 
superb and the all-powerful — assisted you to pass through 
the water and over the chasms." 

** It is possible," rejoined Consuelo with a smile, " that 
the Archangel Michael may have had a hand in it; for it 
is certain that I came by way of the waste-weir of the 
cistern, that I kept ahead of the torrent by running, that 
I thought two or three times that I was lost, that I passed 
through caverns and quarries where I expected to be suf- 
focated or swallowed up at every step; and yet those 
perils were no more frightful than Zdenko's anger when 
chance or Providence put me on the right road." 

Thereupon, Consuelo, who talked all the time in Span- 
ish, described to Albert in a few words the welcome she 
had met with from his pacific Zdenko, and his purpose to 
bury her alive, which he had almost entirely carried out 
when she had the presence of mind to allay his anger by 
a singularly heretical expression. The cold sweat stood 
on Albert's brow as he learned these incredible details, 
and several times his eyes flashed lightning at Zdenko, 
as if he would strike him dead. Zdenko, on meeting his 
glances, assumed a strange expression of contempt and 
rebellion. Consuelo trembled at the thought of seeing 
those two madmen turn against each other ; for despite 
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the lofty wisdom and the exquisite delicacy of sentiment 
which inspired most of Albert's conversation, it was very 
evident to her that his reason had received some severe 
assaults, from which it was probable that it would never 
fully recover. She tried to reconcile them by speaking 
affectionately to each of them: But Albert rose, and, 
handing the keys of his hermitage to Zdenko, said a few 
words to him very coldly, which Zdenko instantly 
obeyed. He picked up his lantern and walked away, 
singing incomprehensible words to a strange medley of 
airs. 

" Consuelo," said Albert, when he was out of sight, 
" if that faithful beast lying at your feet should go mad ; 
yes, if my poor Cynabre should endanger your life by an 
involuntary outbreak of madness, I should be obliged to 
kill him ; and be sure I should not hesitate, although my 
hand has never shed blood, even that of creatures in- 
ferior to me. Have no fear, therefore, no further danger 
will threaten you." 

"What are you talking about, Albert?" replied the 
girl, disturbed by this unexpected allusion. **I no longer 
fear anything. Zdenko is a man, although he has lost 
his reason, through his own fault, perhaps, and, to some 
extent, through your fault, too. Do not talk of blood or 
punishment. It is for you to bring him back to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, and to cure him instead of encouraging 
his madness. Come, let us go ; I am afraid that the day 
will break and surprise us on our arrival." 

"You are right," said Albert, walking on. "Wisdom 
speaks through your mouth, Consuelo. My madness 
has proved contagious with that poor fellow, and it was 
time that you should come and help us out of the pit in 
which we were both struggling. Cured by you, I will 
try to cure Zdenko. But if I do not succeed, — if his 
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madness endangers your life again, — then, although 
he is a man in God's sight and an angel in his love for 
me, — although he is the only real friend I have had hith- 
erto on earth, — be sure, Consuelo, that I will tear hira 
from my entrails, and that you will never see him again/' 

" Enough, enough, Albert ! " murmured Consuelo, in- 
capable, after so many alarms, of enduring a fresh one. 
** Do not dwell on such suppositions. I would rather lose 
my life a thousand times than bring such a necessity and 
despair into yours." 

Albert was not listening to her, and his mind seemed 
to be wandering. He forgot to support her, and did not 
see that she staggered and stumbled at every step. He 
was absorbed by the idea of the perils she had encoun- 
tered for him ; and in his horror as he reviewed them in 
his mind, in his eager solicitude, in his frantic gratitude, 
he walked rapidly, making the arches ring with his 
broken exclamations, and leaving her to drag herself 
along behind him with efforts that became more painful 
every step. 

In this cruel situation, Consuelo thought of Zdenko, 
who was behind her, and who might retrace his steps ; of 
the torrent which he held always in his hand, so to 
speak, and which he could let loose again when she was 
climbing up the cistern alone, without Albert's assistance. 
For he, in the clutches of some new fancy, seemed to 
see her in front of him and to be following an illusory 
phantom, and he abandoned her in the darkness. It was 
too much for a woman to bear, even for Consuelo. Cy- 
nabre walked as rapidly as his master, carrying the lan- 
tern and leaving her far behind ; Consuelo had left her 
lantern in the cell. The road turned numerous corners, 
behind which the light constantly disappeared. Consuelo 
ran against one of these corners, fell, and could not rise. 
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The chill of death seized on all her limbs. One last 
apprehension passed swiftly through her mind. Zdenko 
had probably received orders to release the water after a 
certain time, in order to mask the stairway and the exit 
from the cistern. Even if he were not inspired by 
hatred of her, he would, as a matter of habit, take that 
essential precaution. **So it is all over with me,'* 
thought Consuelo, making fruitless attempts to drag her- 
self along on her knees. ** I am the victim of a pitiless 
destiny. I shall never leave this fatal underground pas- 
sage ; my eyes will never again see the light of heaven." 
Already a veil more dense than that of the darkness 
about her was passing over her eyes ; her hands were 
numb, and an apathy resembling the last, long sleep 
held her terrors in abeyance. Suddenly she felt that 
she was raised and held fast in two powerful arms, 
which seized her and carried her toward the cistern. A 
burning bosom throbbed against her own ; a friendly, 
caressing voice spoke tender words to her. Cynabre 
bounded in front of her, waving the lantern. It was 
Albert, who, having returned to his senses, bore her 
away and saved her, with the passionate ardor of a 
mother who has lost and found her child. In three min- 
utes, they reached the channel jn which the water from 
the spring overflowed ; they arrived at the arched open- 
ing and the staircase in the cistern. Cynabre, accus- 
tomed to that perilous ascent, went first and swiftly, as 
if he were afraid of embarrassing his master by keeping 
too near him. Albert, carrying Consuelo on one arm 
and clinging to the chain with the other hand, climbed 
up the winding staircase, at the foot of which the water 
was already in motion to ascend in its turn. That was 
not the least of the dangers which Consuelo had passed 
through ; but she was no longer afraid. Albert pos- 

5 
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sessed a muscular strength beside which Zdenko's was 
mere child's play, and at that moment he was endowed 
with superhuman power. When he deposited his burden 
on the well-curb, in the first gleam of dawn, Consuelo, 
breathing again at last, and detaching herself from his 
panting breast, wiped with her veil his ample brow 
bathed with perspiration. 

**My friend," she said affectionately, "but for you I 
should have died, and you have repaid all that I have 
done for you ; but I am more conscious now of your 
fatigue than you are yourself, and it seems to me that I 
am about to give way to it instead of you." 

**0 my little Zingarella ! " said Albert, enthusiastic- 
ally, and kissing the veil which covered her face, "you 
are as light in my arms as on the day I carried you down 
from the Schreckenstein to this castle." 

"Which you are not to leave again without my per- 
mission ; do not forget your promises ! " 

" Nor you yours," he replied, kneeling at her feet. 

He assisted her to wrap herself in her veil and to pass 
through his bedroom, whence she stole furtively to her 
own. The occupants of the castle were beginning to 
stir. Already the canoness's dry, penetrating cough, the 
signal of her rising, could be heard on the ground-floor. 
Consuelo had the good fortune not to be seen or heard 
by anyone. Fear lent her wings to fly to her apart- 
ment. With an agitated hand she removed her torn and 
soiled clothing and concealed it in a chest, from which 
she removed the key. She mustered the necessary 
strength and memory to efface every trace of her mys- 
terious journey. But no sooner had her head fallen 
wearily on her pillow than a heavy, burning sleep, full 
of fantastic dreams and ghastly catastrophes, held her 
fast under the weight of a resistless, inexorable fever. 
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XLVII 

Meanwhile, the Canoness Wenceslawa, after a half 
hour of devotion, ascended the staircase, and, in accord- 
ance with her custom, devoted the first thought of her 
day to her dear nephew. She went to the door of his 
bedroom and put her ear to the keyhole, although less 
hopeful than ever of hearing the faint sounds which 
would indicate that he had returned. Imagine her sur- 
prise and joy when she heard the regular sound of one 
breathing during sleep! She crossed herself and ven- 
tured to turn the key gently in the lock and to enter the 
room on tiptoe. She saw Albert sleeping quietly in his 
bed, and Cynabre curled up in an arm-chair near by. 
She awoke neither of them, but ran to Count Christian, 
whom she found prostrate in his oratory, praying with 
his accustomed resignation that his son might be restored 
to him, on earth or in heaven. 

" Brother," she whispered, kneeling beside him, "sus- 
pend your prayers and seek in your heart the most fer- 
vent benedictions. God has listened to you ! " 

She had no need to explain herself at greater length. 
The old man, turning toward her, and meeting her little 
eyes, alight with a profound and sympathetic joy, raised 
his withered hands toward the altar, crying in a faint 
voice : 

'• My God, Thou hast restored my son to me I " 

And, moved by the same impulse, they began to re- 
peat alternately, in undertones, the verses of Simeon's 
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beautiful chant: Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peau, etc. 

They determined not to wake Albert. They called the 
baron, the chaplain, all the servants, and listened de- 
voutly to the thanksgiving mass in the chapel of the 
castle. Amelia rejoiced sincerely to learn of her cousin's 
return ; but she considered it very unfair that they should 
make her leave her bed at five o'clock in the morning to 
celebrate that joyous event in pious fashion, by swallow- 
ing a mass during which she had to stifle many a yawn. 

"Why does not your friend, the excellent Porporina, 
join with us in offering thanks to Providence?" said 
Count Christian to his niece, when the mass was at an 
end. 

** 1 tried to wake her," Amelia replied. '* I called her, 
shook her, and tried in every way ; but I could not make 
her understand anything or induce her to open her eyes. 
If she had not been as hot and red as fire, 1 should have 
thought that she was dead. It must be that she slept 
badly last night and has a fever." 

** In that case, that most excellent young person must 
be ill," rejoined the old count. "My dear sister Wen- 
ceslawa, you must go to her, and see that she has 
such attention as her condition demands. God forbid 
that such a blessed day should be saddened by that noble 
maiden's suffering ! " 

** I will go, brother," said the canoness, who no longer 
said a word or took a step with regard to Consuelo, with- 
out consulting the chaplain's face. ** But do not be dis- 
turbed, Christian; it will amount to nothing! Signora 
Nina is very nervous. She will soon recover. — But is it 
not a very strange thing," she said to the chaplain a mo- 
ment later, when she was able to take him aside, "that 
this girl predicted Albert's return with so much confi- 
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dence, and, as it turns out, with so much truth ? My 
dear chaplain, it may be that we are mistaken with re- 
gard to her. Perhaps she is a sort of saint who has rev- 
elations." 

•*A saint would have come to hear mass, instead of 
having a fever at such a time," observed the chaplain, 
with an air of profound wisdom. 

This judicious objection extorted a sigh from the canon- 
ess. She went to see Consueio, none the less, and found 
her in a burning fever, accompanied by unconquerable 
drowsiness. The chaplain was summoned and declared 
that she would be very ill if the fever continued. He 
questioned the young baroness as to whether her neigh- 
bor had not had a very restless night. 

"On the contrary," Amelia replied, "I did not hear 
her stir. I expected, after all her prophecies and the fine 
stories she has been telling me for several days, to hear 
a witches' revel in her room. But the devil must have 
carried her far away, or else she was dealing with ex- 
tremely well-bred imps, for she did not stir, so far as I 
know, and my sleep was not disturbed for an instant." 

This jesting seemed to the chaplain to be exceedingly 
ill-timed ; and the canoness, whose heart saved her from 
the vagaries of her mind, considered it out of place at the 
bedside of a friend who was seriously ill. However, she 
did not manifest her displeasure, attributing her niece's 
sour humor to jealousy only too well founded ; and she 
asked the chaplain what remedies should be administered 
to Porporina. 

He prescribed a sedative which it was impossible to 
make her swallow. Her teeth were clinched and her 
livid lips rejected every sort of potion. The chaplain pro- 
nounced this a bad sign. But with an apathy that was 
unhappily too contagious in that household, he postponed 
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his final judgment concerning the invalid until he had 
made a further examination. We will see; we must wait; 
we can decide nothing yet. Such were the favorite sen- 
tences of the tonsured iCsculapius. 

** If this continues," he repeated, as he left Consuelo's 
chamber, ** we must think about calling a physician ; for 
I will not take it upon myself to prescribe for an abnor- 
mal case of mental disturbance. I will pray for the young 
woman ; and perhaps, considering her mental condition 
for some time past, we must look to God alone for reme- 
dies more efficacious than those of science." 

They left a servant with Consuelo and went to prepare 
for breakfast. The canoness herself kneaded the finest 
cake that had ever come forth from her cunning hands. 
She flattered herself that Albert, after a long fast, would 
take pleasure in eating his favorite sweetmeat. The fair 
Amelia made a dazzlingly coquettish toilet, saying to her- 
self that perhaps her cousin would feel some regret for 
having insulted and irritated her when he found her so 
fascinating. Everyone thought of arranging some pleas- 
ant surprise for the young count; and they forgot the 
only person who should have occupied their thoughts, 
poor Consuelo, to whom they were indebted for his re- 
turn, and whom Albert would be impatient to see once 
more. 

Albert soon woke, and instead of making vain efforts 
to recall the events of the preceding day, as was always 
the case after the outbreaks of madness which led. him to 
his subterranean abode, he promptly recovered the recol- 
lection of his love and of the happiness Consuelo had 
given him. He rose hastily, dressed, perfumed himself, 
and ran to throw himself into the arms of his father and 
his aunt. The joy of those dear ones knew no bounds 
when they saw that Albert was in full possession of his 
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reason, that he was conscious of the duration of his ab- 
sence, and that he asked their pardon with affectionate 
ardor, promising that he would not again cause them such 
grief and anxiety. He remarked the transports of delight 
which this return to a full appreciation of the realities of 
life excited in them. But he noticed also the pains which 
they persisted in taking to conceal his position from him, 
and he felt a little humiliated to be still treated like a 
child, when he had become a man once more. He re- 
signed himself to this penalty, too slight for the evil he 
had caused, saying to himself that it was a salutary 
warning, and that Consuelo would be pleased with him 
for understanding it and accepting it. 

When he took his place at the table, amid caressing 
words, tears of joy, and zealous attentions from his fam- 
ily, he looked anxiously about for her who had become 
essential to his life and his repose. He saw that her 
place was empty, but dared not ask why Porporina did 
not come down. However, the canoness, seeing that he 
started and turned his head whenever a door was opened, 
deemed it best to remove all his anxiety by informing 
him that their young guest had slept badly, that she was 
resting, and proposed to remain in bed a part of the day. 

Albert realized that his deliverer must be exhausted 
with fatigue, and yet an expression of terror overspread 
his face at the news. 

"Aunt," he said, unable longer to restrain his emo- 
tion, ** it seems to me that if Porpora's adopted daughter 
is seriously ill, we should not all be sitting here, eating 
and chatting tranquilly around a table." 

** Never fear, Albert," said Amelia, flushing with vex- 
ation, ** Nina is busy thinking of you and predicting your 
return, which she awaits sleeping, whereas we celebrate 
it with joyful hearts." 
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Albert turned pale with indignation, and said, with a 
withering glance at his cousin : 

** If anyone here has awaited my return sleeping, it is 
not the person you mention, who is to be thanked for it; 
the freshness of your cheeks, my fair cousin, proves that 
you have not lost an hour's sleep during my absence, 
and that you can have no need of repose at this moment. 
I thank you for it with all my heart ; for it would be very 
painful to me to ask your pardon, as I do ask pardon, 
with grief and shame, of all the other members and friends 
of my family." 

"Many thanks for the distinction," retorted Amelia, 
crimson with anger; ** I will strive to deserve it always, 
by keeping my anxieties for someone else who will be 
grateful to me for them and not make sport of them." 

This little altercation, which was no new thing be- 
tween Albert and his fiancée, but which was unprece- 
dented in its bitterness on both sides, cast a shadow of 
gloom and constraint over the rest of the morning, despite 
all the efforts they made to divert Albert's thoughts. The 
canoness went several times to see her patient, and found 
her each time hotter and more prostrated than ever. 
Amelia, whom Albert's restlessness wounded like a per- 
sonal affront, went to her room and wept. The chaplain 
pronounced himself so far as to say to the canoness that 
they must send for a physician in the evening, if the 
fever did not abate. Count Christian kept his son with 
him, to divert him from an anxiety which he did not un- 
derstand and which he considered unnatural. But while 
detaining him at his side by affectionate words, the good 
old man was unable to invent any subject of conversa- 
tion, any opening for a frank exchange of thoughts with 
that mind which he had never tried to probe, for fear of 
being vanquished and dominated by an intellect superior 
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to his own in religious matters. It is quite true that 
Count Christian applied the name of madness and rebel- 
lion to that bright light which shone amid Albert's eccen- 
tricities, and of which a rigid Catholic's weak eyes could 
not endure the glare ; but he stiffened himselîf against 
the sympathetic feeling which impelled him to question 
him seriously. Whenever he had tried to correct his 
heresies, he had been reduced to silence by arguments 
remarkable for directness and decision. Nature had not 
made him eloquent. He had not that animated demeanor 
which keeps conversation alive, still less that charlatan- 
ism in discussion, which, in default of logic, creates an 
impression by a learned air and an ostentatious display 
of certainty. Ingenuous and modest, he allowed his 
mouth to be closed ; he blamed himself for not having 
taken advantage of his youthful years to inform himself 
concerning those profound matters with which Albert 
confronted him ; and, certain as he was that, in the deep 
wells of theological learning, there were treasures of 
truth, with which one more learned and more adroit than 
he could have crushed Albert's heretical notions, he 
clung to his wavering faith, falling back, to avoid the 
need of more energetic action, upon his ignorance and 
his simplicity, which made the rebel too proud of his 
superiority, and thus did him more harm than good. 

Their colloquy, interrupted a score of times by a sort 
of mutual dread, dropped at last of its own weight. Old 
Christian dozed in his easy-chair, and Albert left him to 
go and inquire concerning Consuelo's condition, which 
alarmed him the more because of the efforts they made 
to conceal it from him. 

He passed more than two hours wandering through the 
corridors of the castle, watching for the canoness or the 
chaplain to pass in order to ask them for news. The 
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chaplain persisted in replying concisely and with re- 
serve ; the canoness assumed a smiling expression, and 
made a pretence of talking about something else, in order 
to deceive him by an apparent absence of anxiety. But 
Albert saw clearly enough that she was beginning to be 
seriously alarmed, that her visits to Consuelo's chamber 
became increasingly frequent ; and he noticed that they 
took no pains about opening and closing doors, as if 
that alleged placid and necessary sleep could not be dis* 
turbed by noise and bustle. He ventured so far as to 
approach that room, which he would have given his life 
to enter for a single instant. There was an ante-cham- 
ber outside the bedroom, which was thus separated from 
the corridor by two heavy doors, through which nothing 
could be heard or seen. The canoness, observing this 
proceeding on Albert's part, locked and bolted both 
doors, and went to and from the sick-bed through Ame- 
lia's room, which adjoined it, and to which Albert could 
not go in search of intelligence without the most intense 
repugnance. At last, seeing that he was extremely agi- 
tated, and fearing a return of his trouble, she took it 
upon herself to lie; and, imploring God's forgiveness in 
her heart the while, she informed him that the invalid 
was much better, and that she proposed to come down to 
dinner with the family. 

Albert did not distrust his aunt's statement, for her 
pure lips had never before openly outraged the truth, 
as they had just done, and he returned to the old count, 
looking forward with intense longing to the hour which 
was to give him back Consuelo and happiness. 

But that hour struck in vain ; Consuelo did not ap- 
pear. The canoness, making rapid progress in the art of 
falsehood, said that she had risen, but that she felt a 
little weak, and had preferred to dine in her room. They 
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even pretended to send her a portion of the most delicate 
dishes. These ruses triumphed over Albert's fears. 
Although he was depressed beyond words, and felt a 
sort of presentiment of an awful catastrophe, he resigned 
himself and made an effort to appear calm. 

In the evening Wenceslawa appeared, with an air of 
satisfaction which was almost entirely unaffected, and 
said that Porporina was better; that her face was no 
longer flushed, that her pulse was weak rather than 
rapid, and that she would certainly pass a comfortable 
night. 

"Why, in Heaven's name, am I frozen with terror, 
despite this good news ? " thought the young count, as he 
took leave of his family at the usual hour. 

The fact is that the excellent canoness, who, despite 
her thinness and her deformity, had never been ill in 
her life, understood absolutely nothing about the diseases 
of other people. She saw that Consuelo had passed 
from a burning flush to a bluish pallor ; that her boiling 
blood stiffened in her arteries, and that her breast, too 
heavily weighted to rise with the effort of breathing, 
seemed calm and still. For a moment she had thought 
her cured, and had made that announcement with child- 
like confidence. But the chaplain, who knew a little 
more about it, saw that that apparent repose was the 
precursor of a violent crisis. As soon as Albert had re- 
tired, he warned the canoness that the time had come to 
send for the doctor. Unfortunately, the town was a long 
way off, the night very dark, the roads detestable, and 
Hanz very slow, despite his zeal. A storm arose, 
the rain fell in torrents. The old horse that the old ser- 
vant rode took fright, stumbled twenty times, and finally 
went astray in the woods with his terror-stricken master, 
who took every hill for the Schreckenstein, and every 
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flash of lightning for the fiery flight of an evil spirit. Not 
until broad daylight did Hanz And his way again. He 
rode to the town at the fastest trot he could induce his 
steed to take, and found the physician sound asleep ; he 
woke at last, dressed himself at his leisure, and finally 
started. Twenty -four hours had been wasted in deter- 
mining upon this step and carrying it out. 

Albert tried in vain to sleep. A consuming anxiety, 
and the ominous noises of the storm, kept him awake all 
night. He dared not go downstairs, fearing to scandalize 
his aunt again, who had preached him a sermon in the 
morning on the impropriety of his hovering so persist- 
ently about the apartments of two young ladies. He 
left his door open, and several times heard steps in the 
lower hall. He ran to the stairway ; but, seeing nobody 
and hearing nothing more, he strove to reassure himself, 
and to charge the deceptive noises which had alarmed 
him to the account of the wind and rain. Since Consuelo 
had demanded it, he cared for his reason, his mental 
health, patiently and resolutely. He refused to harbor 
agitation and fear, and tried to rise above his love by the 
very force of his love. But suddenly, amid the rumbling 
of the thunder and the creaking of the ancient timbers of 
the castle, which groaned beneath the blasts of the tem- 
pest, a long, heart-rending shriek reached his ears and 
went to his very entrails like a dagger thrust. Albert, 
who had thrown himself fully dressed on his bed, with 
the determination to sleep, started up, rushed from the 
room, descended the staircase at one bound, and knocked 
at Consuelo's door. Silence reigned once more, and no- 
body opened at his summons. Albert thought that he 
had been dreaming again ; but a second shriek, even 
more horrible, more sinister than the first, rent his heart 
anew. He hesitated no longer, but hurried around 
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through the dark corridor to Amelia's door, shook it vio- 
lently and named himself. He heard a key turn in the 
lock and Amelia's voice imperiously order him to go 
away. Meanwhile, the shrieks and groans redoubled ; it 
was Consuelo's voice in the throes of intolerable agony. 
He heard his name uttered with an accent of despair by 
that adored mouth. He pushed the door frantically, 
burst lock and bolt, and, thrusting Amelia aside, who 
played at outraged modesty in being surprised in a silk 
wrapper, he threw her on a sofa and rushed into Con- 
suelo's chamber, pale as a ghost, with his hair standing 
erect. 
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Consuelo, writhing in the throes of a delirium horrible 
to see, was struggling in the arms of the two strongest 
maid-servants in the house, who had great difficulty in 
preventing her from throwing herself out of bed. Tor- 
mented, as happens in some cases of brain fever, by im- 
measurable terror, the poor child was trying to fly from 
the visions with which she was assailed. In the persons 
who strove to hold her back and soothe her, she fancied 
that she could recognize enemies, monsters desperately 
bent upon her destruction. The terrified chaplain, who 
believed that she would soon collapse, struck down by 
her disease, was already reciting by her bedside the 
prayers for those in the death-agony. She took him for 
Zdenko building the wall which was to bury her alive, 
and chanting his mysterious ballads. The trembling 
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canoness, who added her feeble efforts to those of the 
other women to keep her in bed, appeared to her as the 
ghost of the two Wandas, Ziska's sister and Albert's 
mother, appearing in turn in the recluse's grotto, and 
reproaching her for usurping their rights and invading 
their domain. Her exclamations, her groans, and her de- 
lirious prayers, which were incomprehensible to those 
about her, were directly related to the thoughts and the 
objects which had impressed her so deeply and excited 
her so on the preceding night. She heard the torrent 
roar, and went through the motions of swimming with 
her arms. She shook her black hair, which fell loosely 
over her shoulders, and fancied that she saw foam fall 
from it. She constantly felt the presence of Zdenko behind 
her, busily opening the water-gate, or saw him in front 
of her, savagely intent upon blocking her path. She 
spoke of nothing but water and stones, with a continuous 
stream of images, which caused the chaplain to say, with 
a shake of his head : "This is a very long and painful 
dream. I do not know why her mind has been so full 
of that cistern of late ; doubtless it was the beginning of 
this fever, and you see that her delirium centres upon 
that same object." 

At the moment that Albert, frantic with excitement, 
entered her chamber, Consuelo, thoroughly exhausted, 
was uttering inarticulate words ending in wild shrieks. 
As her terrors were no longer governed by the power of 
the will, as at the time that she had defied them, she 
underwent their retroactive effect with terrible intensity. 
And yet she recovered a sort of power of reflection, de- 
rived from the very force of her delirium, and began to 
call Albert in a voice so full and ringing that the whole 
house seemed to be shaken to its foundations ; then her 
cries died away in convulsive sobs, which seemed to 
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suffocate her, although her haggard eyes were dry and 
shone with terrifying brilliancy. 

" Here I am ! here I am ! " cried Albert, rushing to- 
ward her bed. 

Consuelo heard him, recovered all her energy, and, 
instantly imagining that he was flying from her, shook 
off the hands that held her, with the swiftness of move- 
ment and the muscular strength which fever gives to the 
weakest creatures. She leaped into the middle of the 
room, her hair flying and feet bare, her body covered by 
a thin, rumpled white night-dress, which gave her the 
appearance of a spectre escaped from the tomb ; and, 
just as they tried to seize her, she leaped over the spinet 
which stood in her path, with the agility of a wildcat, 
ran to the window, which she took for the opening of the 
fatal cistern, placed one foot on the sill, held out her 
arms, and, calling Albert's name once more into the dark 
and tempestuous night, was about to hurl herself into 
space, when Albert, even more active and stronger than 
she, threw his arms about her and carried her back to 
her bed. She did not recognize him ; but she made no 
resistance, and ceased to shriek. Albert poured out 
upon her the sweetest names and the most fervent 
prayers, in Spanish. She listened to him with eyes 
staring into vacancy, neither seeing him nor answering 
him ; but suddenly, rising and kneeling beside her bed, 
she began to sing a passage from Handel's Te Deum, 
which she had recently read and admired. Never had 
she sung with more expression and brilliancy. Never 
had she been so beautiful as in that ecstatic attitude, 
with her floating hair, her cheeks aflame with the fire of 
fever, and her eyes, which seemed to read what was 
written in the sky for them alone. The canoness was 
so deeply moved that she herself knelt at the foot of the 
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bed and burst into tears ; and the chaplain, despite his 
lack of sympathy, bowed his head, unable to escape a 
thrill of religious respect. When Consuelo had finished 
the passage, she heaved a profound sigh ; her face 
beamed with a divine joy. 

" I am saved ! " she cried ; and she fell backward, as 
pale and cold as marble ; her eyes still open, but devoid 
of life ; her lips blue and her arms rigid. 

A moment of stupefied silence followed this scene. 
Amelia, who had witnessed the shocking spectacle, 
standing motionless in her doorway, afraid to move, 
fainted from horror. The canoness and the two servants 
ran to assist her. Consuelo, pale and rigid, rested upon 
Albert's arm, who had let his head fall forward on the 
dying girl's breast, and seemed no more alive than she. 
The canoness had no sooner seen Amelia laid upon her 
bed than she returned to Consuelo's chamber. 

"Well, Mr. Chaplain," she said, with a hopeless air. 

"This is death ! " replied the chaplain, in a deep voice, 
dropping Consuelo's arm, after carefully feeling the 
pulse. 

" No, it is not death ! no, a thousand times no ! " cried 
Albert, springing impetuously to his feet. " I have felt 
her heart to better effect than you have felt her arm. 
It still beats ; she breathes, she lives ! This is not the 
way, this is not the time, for her life to end. Who has 
been rash enough to believe that God has decreed her 
death ? This is the time to treat her with good results. 
Mr. Chaplain, give me your box. 1 know what she 
needs, and you do not know. Wretch that you are, 
obey me ! You did not help her ! you might have pre* 
vented this horrible paroxysm ; you did not — you did not 
wish to; you concealed her illness, you deceived me — 
all of you. Did you wish to kill her ? Your cowardly 
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prudence, your disgusting apathy bound your tongue 
and your hands ! Give me your box, I say, and let me 
act." 

And as the chaplain hesitated to hand him drugs which, 
in the inexperienced hands of an excited, half-insane 
man, might become poisons, he violently snatched the 
box from him. Deaf to his aunt's remonstrances, he 
selected and measured out himself the powerful sedatives 
which were likely to act speedily. Albert knew more 
about many things than people supposed. He had, at a 
period of life when he himself took note of the frequent 
derangements of his brain, studied the effect upon him- 
self of the most powerful revulsives. Inspired by a 
prompt judgment, by a fearless and unfaltering zeal, he 
administered the potion which the chaplain would not 
have dared to advise. With incredible patience and 
gentleness he succeeded in forcing the patient's teeth 
apart and making her swallow a few drops of this effica- 
cious remedy. After an hour, during which he repeated the 
dose several times, Consuelo breathed freely ; her hands 
recovered their warmth and her features their mobility. 
She did not as yet hear or feel anything ; but her pros- 
tration was a sort of sleep, and a faint color returned to 
her lips. 

The doctor arrived, and, seeing that the case was a 
serious one, declared that they had called him too late, 
and that he would not promise anything. She should 
have been bled the night before ; now the favorable time 
had passed. To let blood now would undoubtedly renew 
the paroxysms. It became embarrassing. 

** It will renew them," said Albert; " nevertheless she 
must be bled." 

The German doctor, a dull personage full of self- 
esteem, and accustomed in his district, where he had no 
6 
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competitor, to be listened to as an oracle, raised his thick 
eyelids and blinked at the man who dared cut the diffi* 
culty thus. 

"! tell you that she must be bled," repeated Albert, 
vehemently. "With or without bloodletting the parox- 
ysms will recur." 

"Allow me," said Doctor Wetzelius, "that is not so 
certain as you seem to think." 

And he smiled with a slightly ironical and disdainful 
expression. 

" If the paroxysms do not recur," rejoined Albert, 
"all is lost, and you know it. This drowsiness leads 
straight to the deadening of the functions of the brain, 
to paralysis and death. It is your duty to take posses- 
sion of the disease, to renew its intensity in order to 
fight it, to struggle to the end ! Otherwise, why did 
you come here ? Prayers and burials are not in your 
line. Bleed her, or I will do it myself." 

The doctor was well aware that Albert's reasoning was 
sound, and he had intended at first to bleed her ; but it 
did not become a man of his importance to pronounce an 
opinion and act upon it so quickly. That would have 
been to imply that the case was a simple one and the 
treatment easy to determine ; and our German was ac- 
customed to feign great perplexity, to meditate pro- 
foundly, in order to come forth triumphant from the test, 
as if by a sudden illumination of his genius, and to cause 
people to say what had been said of him a hundred times : 
" The disease had made such progress — it had reached 
such a dangerous stage — that Doctor Wetzelius himself 
did not know what to do at first. No other than he could 
have seized the right moment and divined the proper 
remedy. He is a very prudent man, very learned, very 
skilful. He hasn't his equal, even at Vienna." 
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When he saw that he was thwarted and driven to the 
wall unceremoniously by Albert's impatience, he re- 
torted : 

** If you are a physician, and if you are in authority 
here, I don't know why I was called, and I will return 
home." 

** If you don't choose to make up your mind at the 
proper time, you may go," said Albert. 

Doctor Wetzelius, deeply offended by this association 
with an unknown confrère, who treated him with so 
little deference, rose and went into Amelia's chamber, 
to give his attention to the nerves of that young lady, 
who was calling for him impatiently, and to take leave 
of the canoness ; but she detained him. 

**Alas ! my dear doctor," she said, *' you cannot aban- 
don us in such straits. See what a responsibility rests 
upon us ! My nephew has wounded you, but ought you 
to take seriously the impetuous behavior of a man who 
has so little self-control ? " 

"Why, is that Count Albert ?" asked the doctor, in 
amazement. " I should never have recognized him. He 
is so changed ! " 

** To be sure ; in the ten years since you saw him a 
great change has taken place in him." 

" I thought that he was entirely recovered," said the 
doctor, resentfully, "for I have not been called once 
since his return." 

"Ah ! my dear doctor, you are well aware that Albert 
was never willing to submit to the decrees of science." 

"And yet here he is a doctor himself, judging from 
what I see." 

" He has some notion of everything, but he carries his 
frantic precipitancy into whatever he does. The frightful 
state in which he just now saw this girl disturbed him ter- 
ribly ; otherwise, you would have found him more cour- 
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teouSy more sensible, and more grateful for your care of 
him in childhood/' 

" 1 fear that he needs it more than ever," rejoined the 
doctor, who, despite his respect for the family and the 
castle, preferred wounding the canoness by this harsh 
reflection to laying aside his contemptuous attitude and 
renouncing the petty vengeance of treating Albert like 
a madman. 

The canoness suffered from this cruelty, especially as 
the doctor's irritation might lead him to make public her 
nephew's condition, which she took so much pains to 
conceal. She humbled herself in order to disarm him, 
and meekly asked him what he thought about this bleed- 
ing which Albert ordered. 

**! think that it is an absurd idea at this moment," 
said the doctor, who wished to retain the right of initia- 
ting the treatment and to let the decree issue from his 
revered lips at his good pleasure. " I will wait an hour 
or two. I will not lose sight of the patient ; and if the 
proper moment presents itself, even though it be sooner 
than 1 expect, I will act at once ; but, in the present crisis, 
the state of the pulse does not permit me to fix the time 
exactly." 

"Then you will remain with us? Bless you, my 
dear doctor I " 

** Knowing that my adversary is the young count," 
said the doctor, smiling with an air of patronizing com* 
passion, " I am surprised at nothing, and he may say 
what he will." 

He was about to return to Consuelo's chamber, of 
which the chaplain had closed the door, so that Albert 
might not hear this colloquy, when the chaplain himself, 
pale, and in dire dismay, left the patient's side and ran 
to fetch the doctor. 
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** In heaven's name, doctor," he cried, " come and ex- 
ert your authority; mine is disregarded, as indeed the 
voice of God himself would be, I believe, by Count Al- 
bert. He persists in bleeding the dying woman, despite 
your prohibition ; and he is going to do it, unless by some 
exertion of force or some stratagem, we succeed in stop- 
ping him. God knows whether he ever touched a lancet. 
He will certainly maim her, if he doesn't kill her on the 
spot by an untimely blood-letting." 

" Hoity-toity ! " said the doctor, in a mocking tone, and 
moving slowly toward the door with the conceited and 
offensive jocularity of a man whose heart does not inspire 
his acts. '* We shall see some pretty goings-on, if I don't 
tell him some fable to bring him to his senses." 

But when he reached the bed, Albert had his blood- 
stained lancet between his teeth : he was holding Con- 
suelo's arm in one hand, the bowl in the other. The vein 
was open and black blood flowing in abundance. 

The chaplain murmured, exclaimed, called heaven to 
witness. The doctor tried to jest and to distract Albert's 
attention, thinking to seize the opportunity to close the 
vein, reserving the right to open it again a moment later 
when his vanity and his caprice could claim credit for the 
success of the operation. But Albert kept him at a dis- 
tance solely by the expression of his eyes ; and as soon 
as he had drawn the desired quantity of blood, he affixed 
the bandage with all the dexterity of an experienced 
operator ; then he gently placed Consuelo's arm under 
the bedclothes, and passing a phial to the canoness to 
hold to the patient's nostril's, he beckoned the chaplain 
and the doctor into Amelia's chamber. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "you can be of no use to t'le 
person whom I am treating. Irresolution or vain preju- 
dices paralyze your zeal and your knowledge. I hereby 
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inform you that I take everything upon myself, and that 
! do not choose to be distracted or crossed in the execu- 
tion of so serious a task. I beg the chaplain, therefore, 
to repeat his prayers, and the doctor to administer his 
potions to my cousin. 1 will suffer no more mumbling 
about death or preparations for death around the bed of a 
person who will recover consciousness in a few moments. 
Let that be understood. If I say anything offensive to a 
learned man, if I am guilty of using harsh language to a 
friend, I will ask their pardon when I have time to think 
of myself." 

Having delivered himself thus, in a calm, mild tone, in 
striking contrast with the sharpness of his words, Albert 
returned to Consuelo's apartment, locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, and said to the canoness : 

'' No one shall enter this room and no one shall leave 
it without my permission." 



XLIX 

The canoness, speechless with amazement, dared not 
say a single word in reply. There was something so de- 
termined in his expression and his bearing, that the ex- 
cellent aunt was afraid, and instinctively obeyed his 
commands with unexampled zeal and promptitude. The 
doctor, finding that his authority was entirely disregarded, 
and having no desire, as he said afterward, to enter into 
competition with a raving maniac, adopted the wise 
course of withdrawing. The chaplain went to patter 
prayers, and Albert, assisted by his aunt and the ser- 
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vants, passed the whole day beside his patient, not re- 
laxing his attentions for a single instant. After several 
hours of quiet, the paroxysms returned with almost as 
much violence as on the preceding night ; but they did 
not last so long, and when the patient had yielded to the 
effect of powerful reagents, Albert urged the canoness to 
go to bed, and simply to send him another woman to help 
him while the other two rested. 

** Do you not want to rest, too, Albert ? " asked Wen- 
ceslawa, trembling. 

" No, my dear aunt," he replied ; " I do not need it." 

"Alas!" she said, "you are killing yourself, my 
child! This stranger is costing us very dear!" she 
added, as she went away, emboldened by the young 
count's inattention. 

He consented, however, to take a little nourishment, 
in order to retain the strength of which he felt the need. 
He ate standing in the corridor, with his eye fastened on 
the door ; and as soon as he had finished, threw his nap- 
kin on the floor and returned to the room. He had cut 
off the communication between Consuelo's chamber and 
Amelia's, and compelled the few persons whom he ad- 
mitted to go around by way of the corridor. Amelia in- 
sisted on being admitted, and attempted to perform some 
little services for her friend; but she went about it so 
awkwardly, and at every feverish movement that Con- 
suelo made displayed so much dread of seeing her fall 
into convulsions again, that Albert testily requested her 
not to trouble herself any farther, but to go to her own 
room and look after herself. 

"To my room!" replied Amelia; "and even if pro- 
priety did not forbid me to retire when you are separated 
from me by a single door only, almost in my room, in 
fact, do you suppose that I can rest very quietly with 
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these ghastly shrieks and this horrible agony in my 
ears?" 

Albert shrugged his shoulders, and replied that there 
were many other apartments in the castle ; that she 
might take possession of the best of them until the pa- 
tient could be moved to a chamber where no one would 
be incommoded by her proximity. 

Amelia, irritated beyond measure, followed this advice. 
The sight of the tender, almost maternal attentions which 
Albert lavished on her rival, was more painful to her than 
all the rest. 

"Oh! aunt!" she said, throwing herself into the 
canoness's arms, when the latter had taken her back to 
her room, where she caused a bed to be made up for her* 
self beside her niece's, "we did not know Albert. He is 
showing us now how he can love ! " 

For several days Consuelo hovered between life and 
death ; but Albert fought the disease with a perseverance 
and skill which were certain to triumph. He rescued her 
at last from that severe trial ; and as soon as she was out 
of danger, caused her to be moved to a tower of the cas- 
tle where the sun rested longer, and from which the view 
was finer and more extensive than from any other win- 
dow. The room was furnished with antique furniture, 
and was better suited to Consuelo's tastes than that 
which had been placed at her service in the beginning: 
for a long time she had manifested a wish to occupy it. 
She was out of reach of her pupil's importunities, and, 
notwithstanding the constant presence of a maid-servant, 
who was relieved every morning and every night, she 
was able to enjoy a sort of tête-à-tête with him who had 
saved her, during the serene and languid days of her 
convalescence. They always talked Spanish together, 
and the delicate and tender outpouring of Albert's passion 
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was sweeter to Consuelo's ear in that language, which 
reminded her of her native land, her childhood and her 
mother. Imbued with profound gratitude, weakened by 
suffering in which Albert alone had assisted her and 
effectively relieved her, she yielded unresistingly to the 
languorous placidity which follows severe crises. Her 
memory returned little by little, but beneath a veil 
which was not equally light everywhere. For instance, 
while she reviewed with a chaste and legitimate pleasure 
Albert's support and devotion in the principal crises of 
their intimacy, she saw the vagaries of his reasoning 
faculty, and the too serious foundation of his passion 
for her, only through a dense cloud. Indeed, there were 
times when, after the mental relaxation of sleep, or 
under the influence of soporific potions, she still imag- 
ined that she had dreamed everything that was calcu- 
lated to mingle distrust and dread with thoughts of her 
noble-hearted friend. She was so accustomed to his 
presence and his attentions, that if he left her at her 
entreaty to take his meals with the family, she felt ill 
and excited until his return. She fancied that the seda- 
tives he administered to her had a contrary effect if he 
did not prepare them and pour them out for her with his 
own hand ; and, when he handed them to her himself, 
she would say to him, with the serious smile that is so 
touching as it slowly overspreads a beautiful face still 
half covered by the shadows of death : 

" I really believe now, Albert, that you have the 
power of enchantment ; for you have only to order a 
drop of water to have a salutary effect on me, and 
it instantly transfers to me your calmness and your 
strength." 

Albert was happy for the first time in his life, and as if 
his heart were as capable of joy as it had formerly been 
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of sorrow, he was, at that period of ecstasy and intoxica- 
tion, the most blissfully contented man on the face of the 
earth. That chamber, where he saw his beloved every 
hour in the day, and without intrusive witnesses, had 
become to him a place of the keenest delight. At night, 
when he had made a pretence of retiring, and everybody 
else was in bed, he would steal across the room on tip- 
toe, and, while the nurse on duty slept soundly, he 
would glide behind his dear Consuelo's bed, and gaze at 
her as she lay asleep, pale and drooping, like a flower 
after the storm. He would install himself in a great 
easy-chair, which he was always careful to leave there 
when he went away ; and in that chair he would pass 
the whole night, sleeping so lightly that, at the patient's 
slightest movement, he was bending over her to catch 
the words she muttered in a feeble voice ; and his hand 
was always ready to receive the hand that sought it, 
when Consuelo, excited by some dream, woke suddenly, 
still under its spell. If the nurse woke, Albert always 
told her that he had just come in, and she concluded 
that he made one or two visits to his patient every night, 
whereas he did not pass half an hour in his own room. 
Consuelo shared this delusion. Although she discovered 
Albert's presence more frequently than her nurse did, 
she was still so weak that she readily allowed him to de- 
ceive her as to the frequency and length of his visits. 
Sometimes, in the middle of the night, when she urged 
him to go to bed, he would say that it was almost morn- 
ing, and that he had just risen. Thanks to this judicious 
deception, Consuelo never suffered because of his ab- 
sence, and at the same time felt no anxiety concerning 
the fatigue that he must feel. 

That fatigue was, in spite of everything, so trifling, 
that Albert did not notice it. Love gives strength to the 
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weakest ; and not only was Albert blessed with an ex- 
ceptionally strong constitution, but never had human 
breast harbored a vaster and more vivifying love than 
his. When, with the first beams of the sun, Consuelo 
walked slowly to her invalid's chair beside the open 
window, Albert would take his seat behind her and seek 
to grasp in the flight of the clouds or in the gorgeous 
sunbeams, the thoughts which the aspect of the heavens 
suggested to his silent friend. Sometimes he would 
stealthily take in his hand a corner of the veil in which 
she enveloped her head, while its folds rose and fell on 
the back of the chair in the balmy breeze. Albert would 
bow his head as if to rest, and would press his lips 
against the veil. One day, Consuelo, as she drew it 
tighter about her chest, was surprised to find it warm 
and moist ; and, turning with more vigor than she had 
displayed in her movements since the prostration caused 
by her illness, she surprised traces of extraordinary 
emotion on her friend's face. His cheeks were flushed, 
a consuming flame burned in his eyes, and his breast 
rose and fell with violent palpitations. Albert quickly 
mastered his excitement; but he had time to read the 
terror written on Consuelo's features. That discovery 
grieved him deeply. He would rather have seen her 
armed with disdain and sternness, than distressed by a 
return of distrust and fear. He resolved to watch him- 
self so carefully that the recollection of his madness 
would not again alarm her who had cured him of it at 
the peril and almost at the cost of her own reason and 
her own life. 

He succeeded, thanks to a power over himself which 
a man in a calmer frame of mind might not have been 
able to command. Having been long accustomed to 
restrain the violence of his emotions, and to exert his 
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will the more energetically because its exercise was so 
often impeded by the mysterious assaults of his malady, 
he possessed a power of self-control for which not enough 
credit was given him. No one knew the frequency and the 
force of the attacks which he had succeeded in repelling 
day after day, until, overcome by the violence of despair 
and genuine mental derangement, he fled to his unknown 
hiding-place, victorious even in his defeat, since he re- 
tained enough respect for himself to conceal from all eyes 
the spectacle of his fall. Albert was a madman of the 
most unhappy type, and of the type most worthy of 
respect. He was aware of his madness, and was con- 
scious of its approach until it had taken full possession 
of him. And even in the midst of his paroxysms he re- 
tained an instinctive and confused recollection of a real 
world, where he did not wish to appear so long as he felt 
that his relations with it were not entirely re-established. 
This memory of actual, positive life we all have when 
the visions of a troubled sleep cast us into the life of fic- 
tions and chimeras. Sometimes we struggle against 
these chimeras and terrors of the night, saying to our- 
selves all the while that they are the effect of night- 
mare, and making superhuman efforts to wake ; but 
a hostile power seems to seize us again and again, 
and plunge us back into that horrible lethargy, where 
spectacles, each more depressing, and tortures, each 
more excruciating than the last, assail us and torment 
us. 

In the misery of a dilemma analogous to this, passed 
the vigorous yet miserable life of this misunderstood man, 
whom naught save an active, considerate and intelligent 
affection could save from his self-inflicted sufferings. 
Such an affection had at last appeared in his existence. 
Consuelo was in very truth the spotless soul who seemed 
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to have been created to find the difficult passage to that 
gloomy soul, closed heretofore to all real sympathy. 
There was, in the solicitude to which romantic enthusi- 
asm had first given birth in that maiden's heart, and in 
the respectful affection which gratitude inspired in her 
after her illness, a something sweet and touching, which 
God doubtless knew to be especially adapted to effect 
Albert's cure. It is very probable that if Consuelo, for- 
getful of the past, had shared the ardor of his passion, 
transports so new and strange in his life, and a joy so 
sudden would have excited him to a most disastrous 
extent. The discreet and chaste affection which she 
felt for him was likely to produce results more gradual, 
but more surely conducive to his welfare. It was a curb 
as well as a blessing ; and if there was a sort of frenzy 
in the young man's regenerated heart, there was min- 
gled with it an idea of duty and self-sacrifice which sup- 
plied other food for his thoughts, and another object for 
his will to strive for than those which had consumed it 
hitherto. So it was that he felt at the same time the 
happiness of being loved as he never had been, the dis- 
appointment of not being loved with the headlong passion 
which he himself felt, and the fear of losing that happi- 
ness by not seeming to be content with it. This three- 
fold effect of his love soon filled his mind so full that no 
room was left there for the reveries to which his idleness 
and isolation had for so long a time forced him to turn. 
He was delivered from them only by enchantment ; for 
he entirely forgot them, and the image of the woman he 
loved kept his troubles at a distance, and seemed to have 
taken its place between him and them, like a divine 
buckler. 

Thus the peace of mind and absence of emotion which 
were so essential to the young invalid's recovery were 
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very rarely and very slightly disturbed by the secret agita- 
tion of her physician. Like the hero of fable, Consuelo had 
gone down into Tartarus to rescue her friend, and had 
brought thence terror and insanity. He in his turn strove 
to rid her of the ill-omened guests who had followed her, 
and he succeeded by dint of delicate attentions and pas* 
sionate respect. They were beginning a new life to- 
gether, leaning on each other, not daring to look behind, 
and lacking the strength of mind to plunge again, even 
in thought, into the abyss from which they had just come 
forth. The future was another abyss, no less mysteri- 
ous and terrible, which likewise they dared not ques- 
tion. But in the present, as if it were a period of grace 
accorded them of Heaven, they could take blissful enjoy- 
ment. 



The other occupants of the castle were far indeed from 
being as tranquil. Amelia was furious, and no longer 
deigned to visit the invalid. She ostentatiously omitted 
to speak to Albert, never looked toward him, and did not 
even answer his salutation in the morning and evening. 
The most melancholy part of it was that Albert did not 
seem to pay the slightest attention to her wrath. 

The canoness, observing the very evident and, to all 
intent, declared passion of her nephew for the adventuress, 
had not a moment's rest. She cudgelled her brains to 
find a way to put an end to the danger and the scandal; 
and with that object had long conferences with the chap- 
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Iain. But he had no very earnest desire for the end of 
such a state of things. He had been for a long time use- 
less and neglected in the concerns of the family. His 
rôle had assumed a species of importance since these new 
excitements, and he was able at last to abandon himself 
to the pleasure of spying, tale-bearing, warning, predict- 
ing, advising; in a word, stirring up domestic affairs at 
his will, while apparently taking no part in anything and 
sheltering himself from the young count's indignation be- 
hind his old aunt's skirts. Between them they constantly 
discovered new causes of anxiety, new reasons for pre- 
caution, and never any means of safety. Every day, 
good Wenceslawa approached her nephew with a defini- 
tive demand for an explanation on the end of her tongue, 
and every day a mocking smile or a frigid glance caused 
the words to expire on her lips and her project to be 
abandoned. She was constantly on the watch for an op- 
portunity to steal to Consuelo's side and deliver a skil- 
fully-worded and decided reprimand ; but Albert, as if 
warned by a familiar demon, always stood in the door- 
way, and like the Olympian Jove, simply by the contrac- 
tion of his brows caused wrath to collapse and destroyed 
the courage of the divinities hostile to his dear llion. The 
canoness had, however, entered into conversation with 
the invalid several times ; and as the moments when she 
was able to see her alone were very rare, she had made 
the most of the opportunity to make divers absurd re- 
flections which she thought very significant. But Con- 
suelo was so innocent of the ambition attributed to her 
that she did not understand it at all. Her astonishment, 
her innocent, trustful air instantly disarmed the good 
canoness, who had never in her life been able to resist 
an accent of sincerity or a warm-hearted caress. She 
went away, sorely confused, to confess her discomfiture 
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to the chaplain, and passed the rest of the day making 
resolutions for the morrow. 

Meanwhile, Albert, divining the purpose of all this 
manœuvring, and seeing that Consuelo was beginning to 
be surprised and disturbed by it, determined to put an 
end to it. He watched Wenceslawa one day ; and when 
she thought that she had eluded his watchfulness by sur- 
prising Consuelo early in the morning, he suddenly ap- 
peared just as she had her hand on the latch to enter the 
invalid's room. 

"My dear aunt," he said, taking possession of that 
hand and putting it to his lips, "I have something to say 
to you in confidence which will interest you. It is that 
the life and health of the person sleeping in this room are 
dearer to me than my own life and my own happiness. 
I know very well that your confessor makes it a case of 
conscience with you to put obstacles in the way of my 
devotion to her and to destroy the effect of my nursing. 
Otherwise your noble heart would never have conceived 
the idea of impeding by bitter words and unjust re- 
proaches the recovery of an invalid who is hardly out of 
danger. But since a priest's fanaticism or petty spite 
can perform such miracles as to transform the most sin- 
cere piety and the purest charity into blind cruelty, I 
will oppose with all my power the crime of which my 
poor aunt consents to be made the instrument. I will 
watch my patient night and day, 1 will not leave her 
again for an instant ; and if, despite my zeal, you succeed 
in taking her from me, I swear by all that men believe to 
be most worthy of dread, that I will leave the house of 
my fathers never to return. I think that when you have 
made known my determination to our worthy chaplain, 
he will cease to torment you and to thwart the generous 
instincts of your maternal heart." 
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The stupefied canoness could not reply to this harangue 
except by bursting into tears. Albert had led her to the 
end of the corridor, so that their discussion should not be 
overheard by Consuelo. She complained bitterly of the 
rebellious, threatening tone that her nephew adopted with 
her, and attempted to seize the opportunity of pointing 
out to him the folly of his attachment for a person of such 
low extraction as Nina. 

" Aunt," Albert rejoined, with a smile, "you forget that 
although we are descended from the royal race of the 
Podiebrads, our kingly ancestors were kings only by 
favor of rebellious peasants and mercenary troops. A 
Podiebrad, therefore, should see in his glorious origin only 
an additional reason for drawing nearer to the poor and 
weak, since it was in them that his strength and his power 
took root, not so long ago that he can already have for- 
gotten it." 

When Wenceslawa told the chaplain of this stormy 
conference, he was of opinion that they should not exas- 
perate the young count by insisting upon arguing with 
him, or drive him to rebellion by tormenting his pro- 
tégée. 

"You must address your arguments to Count Chris- 
tian himself," he said. " Your excessive affection makes 
his son too bold ; may your judicious remonstrances at 
last arouse the father's anxiety, so that he will take de- 
cisive measures with regard to this dangerous person." 

" Do you suppose, pray," rejoined the canoness, "that 
I have never thought of that expedient ? But alas ! my 
brother has aged fifteen years during the fifteen days of 
Albert's last absence. His mind has failed so that it is no 
longer possible to make him understand anything by 
hints. It seems that he makes a sort of blind and dumb 

« 

resistance to the idea of a fresh sorrow ; he rejoices like 
7 
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a child in the recovery of his son, and in hearing him talk 
and argue to all appearance like a sane man. He believes 
him to be entirely cured, and does not see that poor Al- 
bert is the victim of a new kind of madness more deplor- 
able than the last. My brother's feeling of security in 
this respect is so deep-rooted, and his enjoyment of it so 
heartfelt, that I have not yet had the courage to destroy 
it by opening his eyes fully to what is taking place. It 
seems to me that if you should broach the subject to him 
he would listen with more resignation, and that your rep- 
resentations, accompanied by religious exhortations, 
would be more effectual and less painful." 

" Such a subject is too delicate," replied the chaplain, 
" to be opened by a poor priest like myself. It will come 
much more fittingly from the mouth of a sister, and your 
ladyship will find a way to soften its bitterness by ex- 
pressions of an affection to which I cannot venture to 
give expression to the august head of the family." 

These two solemn personages wasted several days try- 
ing to put off upon each other the duty of taking the first 
step; and during this period of irresolution, in which 
their habitual moderation and apathy counted for some- 
thing, love made rapid progress in Albert's heart. Con- 
suelo's health visibly improved, and nothing occurred to 
mar the delights of an intimacy which the surveillance 
of the most ferocious arguses could not have made more 
chaste and more reserved than it was by virtue of genu- 
ine modesty and profound love. 

Meanwhile Baroness Amelia, unable to endure longer 
the humiliation of her rôle, earnestly desired her father to 
take her back to Prague. Baron Frederick, who pre- 
ferred life in the woods to life in cities, promised what- 
ever she wanted, and postponed every day until the next 
the announcement of their departure and the making of 
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their preparations. The young woman saw that she must 
take matters into her own hands, and she devised a wholly 
unforeseen expedient. She arranged matters with her maid 
— a young Frenchwoman of a sufficiently shrewd and de- 
termined character ; and, one morning, as her father was 
starting out to hunt, she asked him to drive her to the 
residence of a lady of their acquaintance, to whom she 
had long owed a call. The baron was somewhat dis- 
tressed to lay aside his rifle and his game-bag, to change 
his costume and the whole employment of his day. But 
he flattered himself that by obliging her on this occasion 
he would make her less exacting ; that the diversion af- 
forded by this drive would dispel her ill-humor and 
would assist her to pass a few days more at the Castle of 
the Giants without too much complaint. When this 
worthy man had a week before him, it was as if he were 
assured of being independent all his life ; his foresight 
went no farther than that. He resigned himself, there- 
fore, to send Saphyr and Panther to the kennel ; and 
Attila the falcon returned to the perch with a sullen, 
discontented air which extorted a deep sigh from his 
master. 

At last the baron entered the carriage with his daugh- 
ter, and after three revolutions of the wheels fell sound 
asleep, as his custom was under such circumstances. 
The coachman instantly received orders from Amelia to 
turn about and head for the nearest posting station. 
They arrived there after two hours of rapid travelling ; 
and, when the baron opened his eyes, he saw post-horses 
harnessed to his carriage, all ready to take the road to 
Prague. 

"Well, well, what is this ? Where are we ? where are 
we going ? Amelia, my dear child, have you lost your 
mind ? What is the meaning of this whim, or this jest ? " 
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To all her father's questions the baroness replied only 
by peals of laughter and childish endearments. At last, 
when she saw that the postilion was mounted, and the 
carriage began to move slowly along the high road, she 
assumed a serious air, and s]X)ke as follows in a very de- 
cided tone : 

" Dear papa, don't you be at all disturbed. All our 
belongings were properly packed. The carriage-boxes 
are filled with everything that we need for travelling. 
Nothing is left at the Castle of the Giants except your 
weapons and your beasts, for which you have no use at 
Prague, and which, in any event, will be sent to you as 
soon as you ask for them. A letter will be handed to 
my Uncle Christian at breakfast time. It is so conceived 
as to make him understand the necessity of our depart- 
ure, without grieving him overmuch, and without anger- 
ing him against you or me. Now, I humbly ask your 
pardon for having deceived you, but it is nearly a month 
since you consented to what I am doing at this moment. 
I do not thwart your desires, therefore, by returning to 
Prague at a time when you were not precisely thinking 
of it, to be sure, but when you are overjoyed, I will 
wager, to be relieved from all the bother involved in 
making a change and in the preparations for moving. 
My position was becoming intolerable, and you did not 
notice it. That is my excuse and my justification. Be 
good enough to kiss me and not glare at me with those 
angry eyes, which frighten me." 

While speaking thus, Amelia restrained, as did her 
maid, a strong desire to laugh ; for never in his life had 
the baron looked with anger upon his darling daughter. 
His eyes at that moment were wide open, and, it must 
be confessed, a little dazed by surprise. If he felt any 
vexation at being made a puppet in this way, and some 
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real grief at leaving his brother and sister thus abruptly, 
without bidding them farewell, he was so amazed by 
what had happened, that his vexation changed to admi- 
ration, and he could only say : 

*' But how did you manage to arrange it all without 
my having the least suspicion of it ? On my soul, 1 was 
far from believing, when I took off my boots and sent my 
horse back to the stable, that 1 was starting for Prague, 
and that 1 should not dine with my brother to-night. 
Here's a singular adventure, and no one will believe me 
when 1 tell of it. But where have you put my travel- 
ling cap, Amelia, and how do you expect me to sleep in 
the carriage with this laced hat over my ears ? " 

"Your cap? here it is, dear papa," said the sly minx, 
handing him his fur-lined cap, which he instantly placed 
on his head with artless satisfaction. 

" But my travelling flask ? You have certainly for- 
gotten that, you bad girl ! *' 

"Oh ! certainly not," she cried, handing him a large 
glass flask set in Russian leather and mounted in silver. 
" 1 filled it myself with the best Hungarian wine my aunt 
has in her cellar. Just taste it ; it's the wine you 
prefer." 

"And my pipe ? and my bag of Turkish tobacco ? " 

"Nothing is missing," said the lady's maid. "His 
lordship will find everything in the pockets of the car- 
riage. We have forgotten nothing, neglected nothing, to 
make the journey pleasant to him." 

"Good ! " said the baron, as he filled his pipe; " none 
the less this is a rascally thing you are doing, my dear 
Amelia. You are making your father ridiculous, and it 
will be your fault when everybody makes sport of me." 

"Dear papa," replied Amelia, "I am the one who is 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, when I seem to per- 
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sist in marrying a charming cousin who does not deign to 
look at me, and who pays court assiduously to my music 
mistress under my very eyes. I have submitted to this 
humiliation for a long while, and 1 doubt if there are very 
many girls of my rank, my appearance and my age, who 
would not have taken more serious offence at it than I. 
What I do know very well is that there are girls who arc 
less horribly bored than I have been for the past eighteen 
months, who take flight or submit to be abducted in 
order to have done with it. For my part, I am content 
to fly and abduct my father. That is more unusual and 
more honorable; what do you think, dear papa ? " 

** You have the devil in you ! " replied the baron, kissing 
her ; and he made the rest of the journey in the best of 
spirits, drinking, smoking and sleeping turn and turn 
about, without further complaint or surprise. 

This occurrence did not produce so great an effect In 
the family circle as the little baroness had flattered her- 
self that it would. To begin with Count Albert, he 
could readily have passed a whole week without notic- 
ing it; and when the canoness informed him, he said 
simply : 

" That is the only clever thing that the clever Amelia 
has done since she put her foot inside these doors. As 
for my dear uncle, I hope that it will not be long before 
he returns.'* 

" For my part, I am sorry my brother has gone," said 
old Christian; "for at my age we reckon the future by 
weeks and days. An interval that does not seem long 
to you, Albert, may be an eternity to me, and 1 am not 
sure, as you are, of seeing my placid and easy-going 
Frederick again. Well! Amelia would have it so," he 
added, folding and tossing aside, with a smile, the pecu- 
liarly wheedling and spiteful letter which the baroness 
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had left for him; "a woman's anger never forgives. 
You were not born for each other, my children, and my 
sweet dreams have vanished ! " 

As he spoke, the old count gazed at his son with a sort 
of melancholy playfulness, as if to surprise some trace of 
regret in his eyes. But he found none; and Albert, 
squeezing his arm affectionately, gave him to understand 
that he was grateful to him for abandoning projects so 
contrary to his inclination. 

"May Thy will be done, O my God!'* rejoined the 
old man, "and may your heart be unfettered, my son! 
You are in good health, you seem tranquil and happy 
among us now. I shall die comforted, and your father's 
gratitude will bring you good-fortune after our separa- 
tion." 

"Speak not of separation, father!" cried the young 
count, while his eyes suddenly filled with tears. " I 
have not strength enough to endure that thought." 

The canoness, who was beginning to be affected, was 
spurred on to do her duty by a glance from the chaplain, 
who rose and left the salon with an affectation of deli- 
cacy. That action was a command and a signal to her. 
She thought, not without grief and dismay, that the time 
had come to speak; and, closing her eyes like a person 
throwing herself through a window to escape a conflagra- 
tion, she began thus in a faltering tone, and with cheeks 
even paler than usual : 

" Certainly, Albert is deeply attached to his father, 
and would not willingly cause him mortal pain " 

Albert raised his head and gazed at his aunt with eyes 
so clear and penetrating that she was altogether discon- 
certed and could say no more. The old count seemed 
not to have heard this strange reflection, and, in the 
silence that ensued, poor Wenceslawa sat trembling 
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under her nephew's gaze, like the partridge under the 
eye of the setter, which fascinates and transfixes him. 

But Count Christian, emerging from his reverie after 
a few moments, answered his sister as if she had con- 
tinued to speak, or as if he had read in her mind the reve- 
lations she proposed to make to him. 

" Dear sister," he said, ** I have some advice to give 
you, and it is not to disturb yourself about matters which 
you do not understand. You have never known what an 
impulse of the heart is, and the austerity of a canoness 
is not the regimen which is best suited to a young man." 

"Living God!" murmured the discomfited canoness, 
*' either my brother does not choose to understand me, 
or his reason and his piety have deserted him. Can it 
be possible that he would encourage by his weakness or 
treat lightly " 

"What, aunt?" demanded Albert, in a decided tone 
and with a stern expression. "Speak, since you are 
condemned to do it. Express your thought clearly. This 
constraint absolutely must come to an end, and we must 
understand one another." 

"No, sister, do not speak," interposed Count Chris- 
tian, "you have nothing new to tell me. I have under- 
stood you for a long time without seeming to do so. The 
time has not come to have an explanation on this sub- 
ject. When the time comes, I know what I have to do." 

He changed the conversation at once, and left the can- 
oness in dire dismay, and Albert uncertain and disturbed. 

When the chaplain learned how the head of the family 
had received the indirect warning he had caused to be 
given him, he was seized with fear. Count Christian, 
with all his air of indolence and irresolution, had never 
been a weak man. Sometimes he had been known 
to emerge from a sort of somnolence and act with 
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vigor and judgment. The priest was afraid that he 
had gone too far and might be reprimanded. He 
therefore set about destroying his work as speedily as 
possible, and persuading the canoness to meddle no far- 
ther in the matter. A fortnight passed most peacefully, 
and nothing happened to suggest to Consuelo that she 
was a subject of discord in the family. Albert continued 
his assiduous attentions to her, and informed her of Ame- 
lia's departure as a brief absence, giving her no cause to 
suspect its real motive. She began to leave her cham- 
ber ; and the first time that she walked in the garden, old 
Christian sustained the faltering steps of the convalescent 
with his weak and trembling arm. 
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That was a glorious day for Albert, when he saw his 
Consuelo, restored to life, leaning on his old father's arm 
and offering him her hand in the presence of his family, 
as she said with an ineffable smile : 

" This is he who saved me and nursed me as if 1 were 
his sister." 

But that day, which was the apogee of his happi- 
ness, changed suddenly, and to a greater extent than he 
could have foreseen, his relations with Consuelo. Being 
thenceforth associated in the occupations of the family 
and subjected to their regular habits, she was left alone 
with him very rarely. The old count, who seemed to 
have taken a warmer liking to her than before her ill- 
ness, encompassed her with attentions, with a sort of pa- 
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ternal gallantry by which she felt deeply touched. The 
canonesSy who no longer had anything to say, made it 
her duty, none the less, to keep watch upon her every 
movement, and to make a third in all her interviews with 
Albert. Finally, as he gave no further indication of men- 
tal derangement, they yielded to the pleasure of receiv- 
ing and even of inviting their relations and neighbors, 
whom they had long neglected. They displayed a sort 
of ingenuous and loving ostentation in showing them how 
sociable and agreeable the young Count von Rudolstadt 
had become ; and as Consuelo, by her glances and her 
example, seemed to demand of him that he should fulfil 
the wishes of his father and his aunt, he had no choice 
but to resume the manners of a man of the world and a 
hospitable châtelain. 

This rapid transformation was extremely distasteful to 
him. He submitted to it in order to obey the woman he 
loved. But he would have liked to be rewarded for it by 
longer interviews and a more unrestrained exchange of 
sentiments. He patiently endured days of constraint and 
ennuî, to obtain from her a word of approbation and 
thanks in the evening. But, when the canoness came, 
like a teasing spectre, planted herself between them, 
and snatched that pure enjoyment from his hands, he 
felt that his heart grew bitter and his strength abandoned 
him. He passed cruel nights, and often he went toward 
the cistern, which had been constantly full of limpid 
water since the day he had ascended the stairs carrying 
Consuelo in his arms. Buried in gloomy meditation, he 
almost cursed the oath he had taken to return no more to 
his hermitage. He was dismayed to feel that he was un- 
happy, yet could not bury the secret of his sorrow in the 
bowels of the earth. 

The alteration in his features after these sleepless 
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nights, the temporary but more and more frequent return 
of his sombre and distraught air, could not fail to impress 
his family and his friend. But she had found a way to 
scatter the clouds and to resume her power whenever she 
was threatened with the loss of it. She would begin to 
sing; and the young count, charmed or subjugated, 
would instantly find relief in tears, or become animated 
with a new enthusiasm. This remedy was infallible, and 
when he was able to say a few words to her in secret, he 
would exclaim : 

*' Consuelo, you know the road to my heart. You 
possess the power denied to the common herd, and 
you possess it more completely than any other living 
creature in this world. You speak the divine language, 
you are able to express the sublimest sentiments and 
communicate the mighty emotions of your inspired 
mind. Sing always, therefore, when you see me losing 
courage. The words you sing have little meaning to me ; 
they are simply an abridged theme, an incomplete skele- 
ton upon which the musical thought tries its strength and 
is developed. I hardly listen to them ; what I hear, what 
goes to the bottom of my heart, is your voice, your ac- 
cent, your inspiration. Music says all that is most mys- 
terious and exalted in what the soul dreams and foresees. 
It is the manifestation of an order of ideas superior to 
those which human words can express. It is the revela- 
tion of the infinite ; and, when you sing, I no longer be- 
long to mankind save through the divine and eternal es- 
sence which mankind has imbibed in the bosom of the 
Creator. All the consolation and encouragement that 
your mouth denies me in the ordinary course of life, all 
that social tyranny forbids your heart to reveal to me, 
your singing bestows upon me a hundredfold. Then you 
communicate your whole being to me, and my heart pos- 
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sesses you in joy and in sorrow, in faith and in fear, in 
the transports of enthusiasm and in the languor of 
reverie." 

Sometimes Albert said such things as this to Consuelo 
in presence of his family. But the evident annoyance 
caused the canoness by these asides, as well as a senti- 
ment of propriety, prevented the girl from answering him. 
One day, however, she was alone with him in the gar- 
den, and as he spoke to her again of the happiness it gave 
him to hear her sing, she said : 

"Since music is a language more complete and more 
convincing than speech, why do you never speak it with 
me, knowing it, as you do, even better than I ? " 

**What do you mean, Consuelo?" cried the young 
count, greatly astonished. '* 1 am a musician only when 
I listen to you." 

"Do not try to deceive me," she rejoined; "1 have 
never heard a violin made to speak with a divinely human 
voice but once in my life, and that time it was by you, 
Albert; it was in the grotto of the Schreckenstein. I 
heard you that day before you saw me. 1 surprised your 
secret ; you must forgive me for that, and play to mc 
again that beautiful air of which 1 remember a few bars, 
and which revealed to me beauties in music of which I 
had no idea." 

Consuelo softly hummed those few bars, which she 
remembered confusedly and which Albert recognized at 
once. 

"That is a popular hymn with Hussite words," he 
said. "The verses are by my ancestor Hyncko Podie- 
brad. King George's son, and one of the poets of the 
fatherland. We have a multitude of admirable poems by 
Streye, Simon Lomnicky, and divers others, whose works 
have been proscribed by the imperial police. These na- 
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tiona] and religious hymns, set to music by the unknown 
geniuses of Bohemia, are not all retained in the memory 
of Bohemians of the present generation. The common 
people have clung to some of them, and Zdenko, who is 
blessed with a most extraordinary musical memory and 
taste, knows by tradition a large number of them, which 
I have taken from his lips and noted down. They are 
very fine, and you will take pleasure in hearing them. 
But I cannot play them to you anywhere except in my 
hermitage. My violin and all my music are there. I 
have some very valuable manuscript works of old authors. 
Catholic and Protestant. I will wager that you do not 
know Joquin, several of whose motives Luther worked 
into his chorals, nor Claude the younger, nor Arcadelt, 
nor George Rhaw, nor Benedict Ducis, nor Johann 
Weiss. Will not the prospect of exploring this interest- 
ing field induce you, dear Consuelo, to come again to my 
grotto, from which I have been exiled so long, and to 
visit my church, with which you are not as yet ac- 
quainted ? " 

This suggestion, while it piqued the young artist's 
curiosity, was listened to in fear and trembling. That 
horrible grotto recalled memories which she could not 
contemplate without a shudder, and the idea of returning 
thither alone with Albert, despite all the confidence she 
had come to feel in him, caused her a painful emotion 
which he speedily detected. 

*' You have a feeling of repugnance for that pilgrimage, 
which, however, you promised to repeat ; let us say no 
more about it. I will be true to my oath and will not 
make it without you." 

"You remind me of my promise, Albert," she re- 
joined ; ** I will keep it whenever you call upon me to do 
so. But, my dear doctor, you must remember that I am 
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not strong enough yet. Are you not willing then to 
show me this interesting music before we go there, and 
to let me hear the wonderful artist who plays the violin 
much better than I sing ? " 

*M do not know whether you are jesting, my dear sis- 
ter ; but I know that you will never hear me except in 
my grotto. That is where I first tried to make that 
instrument, which I did not understand, speak according 
to my heart, after listening for several years to a brilliant 
but superficial professor, for whose services my father 
paid a high price. It was there that I learned what 
music is, and what ridiculous sacrilege it is to call by 
that name what most men substitute for it. For my own 
part, 1 confess that it would be impossible for me to 
extract a sound from my violin unless I were in spirit 
prostrate before the Divinity. Indeed, if 1 should see 
you standing unmoved at my side, attentive only to the 
musical form of the pieces 1 play, and curious to deter- 
mine how much or how little talent 1 may have, ! should 
play so badly that ! doubt whether you would be able to 
listen to me. 1 have never, since 1 have known how to 
play, touched that instrument, consecrated as it is in my 
mind to the praise of the Lord or to the outpouring of my 
fervent prayer, without feeling that I am transported into 
the ideal world, nor without obeying the impulse of a sort 
of mysterious inspiration which I cannot summon at my 
pleasure, and which leaves me without affording me any 
means to obtain control of it and hold it. Ask me for the 
simplest measure when 1 am not in the mood, and, not- 
withstanding my desire to please you, my memory will 
betray me, and my fingers become as uncertain as those 
of a child trying its first notes." 

** 1 am not unworthy," replied Consuelo, deeply inter- 
ested and touched, **to understand your way of looking 
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at music. I trust that 1 may be able to join you in your 
prayer with a heart so devout and fervent that my pres- 
ence will not chill your inspiration. Ah ! why cannot 
my master Porpora hear what you say concerning 
our sacred art, my dear Albert ! he would be at your 
knees. And yet that great artist himself does not carry 
rigidity of principle so far as you do, but believes that 
the singer and the virtuoso should derive the breath 
which animates them from the sympathy and admiration 
of the audience that listens to them." 

** It may be that Porpora, whatever he may say, con- 
founds religious feeling with human thought in music ; it 
may be, too, that he looks upon sacred music from the 
point of a view of a Catholic, and from that point of view 
1 should reason as he does. If I were in communion of 
belief and sympathy with a people professing a form of 
worship which I myself professed, I should seek, in the 
society of those beings inspired by the same religious 
feelings as myself, an inspiration which hitherto I have 
been compelled to seek in solitude, and which, conse- 
quently, 1 have failed to find as fully as I could wish. If 
I ever have the good fortune, Consuelo, to unite, in a 
prayer expressing the aspirations of my heart, your 
divine voice and the tones of my violin, I doubt not that 
I shall rise to a higher level than I have ever reached, 
and that my prayer will be more worthy of the Divinity. 
But do not forget, dear child, that hitherto my beliefs 
have been an abomination in the eyes of all those about 
me ; they who have not been scandalized by them have 
made them a subject of jesting. That is why I have 
hidden, as a secret between God, poor Zdenko and my- 
self the trivial gift that 1 possess. My father loves 
music, and would like that instrument, which is as 
sacred to me as the zithers of the mysteries of Eleusis, 
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to cater to his amusement. What would become of me, 
great God ! if I had to accompany one of Amelia's cava- 
tinas, and what would become of my father if I should 
play one of those old Hussite airs which have led so 
many Bohemians to the mines or the scaffold, or a more 
modern hymn of our Lutheran ancestors, from whom he 
blushes to be descended ? Alas ! Consuelo, I know very 
few things of later date. There are many of them, I 
doubt not, and some are beautiful. What you have 
taught me of Handel and the other great masters on 
whom you were brought up, seems to me superior, in 
many respects, to anything that I have to teach you. 
But, in order to learn and know that music, I must enter 
into relations with a new musical world ; and only with 
you can I resolve to enter it, there to seek the treasures 
long unknown or despised, which you will pour out upon 
me in abundance." 

" But," said Consuelo, smiling, " I do not think that 1 
will undertake to educate you. What I heard in the 
grotto was so beautiful, so grand, so unique in its way, 
that I should be afraid of dropping gravel into a spring of 
crystal and diamond. O Albert ! I see clearly that you 
know more than I do about music. But have you noth- 
ing to say to me of this profane music which I am forced 
to sing in my profession ? I fear that I may discover 
that in this, as in the other, I have been hitherto below 
my mission, carrying into it the same ignorance or the 
same lack of earnestness." 

** I am so far from believing it, Consuelo, that I look 
upon your rôle as a consecrated one, and as your profes- 
sion is the most sublime profession that a woman can 
embrace, so is your soul the most worthy to fill the 
priestly office." 

"Wait, wait, dear count," replied Consuelo, with t 
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smile. "Because I have often spoken to you of the con- 
vent where I learned music and of the church where I 
sang the praise of God, you conclude that I had devoted 
myself to the service of the altar, or to the modest teach- 
ings of the cloister. But suppose I should tell you that 
the Zingarella, true to her origin, was still guided by the 
hazard that governed her childhood, and that her whole 
education has been a blending of religious and profane 
works in which her will displayed equal ardor, heedless 
whether the end was to be the monastery or the stage ? " 

"Certain as 1 am that God has placed His seal on 
your brow, and that He destined you for a life of sanc- 
tity even in your mother's womb, 1 should be little dis- 
turbed for you concerning any danger from the hazard of 
human affairs, and 1 should retain the conviction that you 
would be as saintly on the stage as in the cloister." 

"What ! your austere ideas would not be horrified at 
coming in contact with an actress ? " 

"At the dawn of religion," he replied, "the stage and 
the temple are one and the same sanctuary. In the 
purity of early ideas, religious ceremonies are the people's 
diversion. The arts are born at the altar's foot ; even 
dancing, that art which is to-day devoted to suggestions 
of impurity and lust, is the music of the senses in the 
festivals of the gods. Music and poetry are the loftiest 
expressions of faith, and the woman who is endowed 
with genius and beauty is priestess, sibyl and teacher. 
Those grand and rigid forms of the past were succeeded 
by absurd and reprehensible distinctions : the Roman re- 
ligion banished beauty from its festivals and woman from 
its ceremonials ; instead of guiding and ennobling love, 
it banished and condemned it. Beauty, woman, and love 
could not lose their empire. Men reared other temples 
to them which they called theatres, and over which no 
8 
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other god has come to preside. Is it your fault, Consuelo, 
that those gymnasia have become dens of corruption ? 
Nature, which continues its prodigious works without 
disturbing itself concerning the reception its master- 
pieces receive among men, made you to shine among 
women, and to spread through the world the treasures of 
power and genius. The cloister and the tomb are 
synonymous. You cannot, without committing suicide, 
bury the gifts Providence has bestowed on you. You 
were bound to take flight into a freer atmosphere. Out- 
ward manifestation is the essential condition of certain 
existences ; the will of nature impels them to it irresist- 
ibly ; and God's will in this regard is so positive that He 
withdraws the faculties with which He has endowed them, 
as soon as they misconceive their proper use. The artist 
fades and withers in obscurity, just as the thinker loses 
his brains and goes mad in absolute solitude ; just as 
every mortal mind becomes impaired and ruined in iso- 
lation and seclusion. Go to the stage then, if you will, 
Consuelo, and submit to its apparent brand with the 
resignation of a pious soul, destined to suffer, to seek its 
fatherland in vain in the present world, but forced to flee 
the shadows which are not its element, and from which 
the breath of the Holy Ghost imperiously drives it forth." 
Albert talked in this strain for a long while, with great 
animation, leading Consuelo at a rapid pace along the 
shaded paths of the deer-park. He had no difficulty in 
communicating to her the enthusiasm with which he re- 
garded the art of music, and in making her forget the 
repugnance which she had at first felt to a second visit 
to the grotto. When she saw how earnestly he desired 
it, she herself began to be conscious of a desire to be 
alone with him long enough to hear the ideas which that 
ardent yet timid youth dared put forth before her alone. 
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They were very novel ideas to Consuelo ; indeed they 
were novel altogether in the mouth of a patrician of that 
period and that country. But they impressed the young 
singer simply as a frank and bold statement of the senti- 
ments which were fermenting in her. Truly devout and an 
actress herself, she heard the canoness and the chaplain 
every day damn mercilessly her confrères the jack-pud- 
dings and strolling players. Finding that she was 
awarded the place to which she deemed herself entitled, 
by a serious and devout man, she felt her bosom swell 
and her heart beat more freely, as if he had conducted 
her to the region where her real life was to be lived. 
Her eyes glistened with tears, and her cheeks glowed 
with a bright and saintlike flush, when she saw the 
canoness at a turn in the path, evidently looking for 
her. 

"Ah ! my priestess ! " said Albert, pressing against his 
heart the arm that was entwined in his, *' you will come 
and pray in my church ? " 

** Yes," she replied, *M certainly will come." 

••And when ? " 

"Whenever you choose. Do you consider me strong 
enough to undertake such an expedition ? " 

"Yes ; for we will go to the Schreckenstein in broad 
daylight, and by a route less perilous than the cistern. 
Do you feel the courage to rise to-morrow morning with 
the dawn and come out as soon as the doors are opened ? 
I will be in those bushes, which you see yonder on the 
side of the hill, where you can see a stone cross ; I will 
be your guide." 

"Very well, 1 promise," said Consuelo, not without 
one last thrill of apprehension. 

" It is very cool this evening for so long a walk," said 
the canoness as she drew near them. 
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Albert made no reply ; he did not know how to pre- 
tend. Consuelo, who was not confused by the sort of 
emotion she felt, boldly put her other arm through the 
canoness's, and gave her a hearty kiss on the shoulder. 
Wenceslawa would have liked to be very cold to her, but 
in spite of herself she submitted to the ascendancy of 
that straightforward and affectionate heart. She sighed, 
and, on returning to the castle, went to say a prayer 
for her conversion. 



LI I 



Several days passed before Albert's wish could be 
gratified. Consuelo was watched so closely by the can- 
oness that it was useless for her to rise with the dawn, 
and be the first of the household to cross the drawbridge; 
she always found the aunt or the chaplain sauntering 
under the hedge of the esplanade, and from that point 
overlooking all the open space that she must cross to 
reach the bushes on the hill. So she simply walked 
about alone within range of their glances, and aban* 
doned all idea of joining Albert, who, from his place of 
concealment, could distinguish the hostile sentinels, and, 
making a long détour through the thickets, returned to 
the castle unseen. 

"You went out to walk very early, Signora Porpo- 
rina," said the canoness ; "are you not afraid that the 
dampness caused by the dew may be injurious to you ? " 

** It was I, aunt," interposed the young count, "who 
advised the signora to take the air early in the mornings 
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and I have no doubt that these walks will do her a great 
deal of good." 

** I should have supposed that one whose life is de- 
voted to vocal music would do well not to expose herself 
to our early morning mists," retorted the canoness with 
some warmth; **but if she does it by your prescrip- 
tion " 

"Pray have confidence in Albert's decision," said 
Count Christian; "he has proved plainly enough that 
he is as good a doctor as he is a son and friend." 

The dissimulation which Consuelo was forced blush- 
ingly to take part in was very painful to her. She com- 
plained mildly to Albert when she had an opportunity to 
say a few words to him in secret, and begged him to 
abandon his project, at least until his aunt's vigilance 
had subsided. Albert obeyed her, but begged her to 
continue to walk about the park in the morning, so that 
he could join her when a favorable opportunity presented 
itself. 

Consuelo would have been glad not to comply with 
his request. Although she loved walking, and al- 
though she felt the need of a little exercise every day, 
outside of that walled and moated enclosure, where her 
thoughts were stifled, as it were, by the feeling of cap- 
tivity, it pained her to deceive people whom she re- 
spected, and whose hospitality she was accepting. A 
little love does away with many scruples ; but friendship 
reflects, and Consuelo reflected a great deal. 

It was late in the summer ; for several months had 
passed since her arrival at the Castle of the Giants. 
What a summer for Consuelo! the palest Italian autumn 
was brighter and warmer. But that cool air, that sky, 
often veiled by thin, fleecy, white clouds, had a charm 
and beauty of their own. She found in her solitary 
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walks an attraction which was heightened, perhaps, by 
her lack of eagerness to revisit the subterranean grotto. 
Despite the determination she had formed, she felt that 
a great weight would be lifted from her mind if Albert 
would relieve her from her promise ; and when she was 
no longer under the influence of his imploring glance 
and his burning words, she was inclined in her secret 
thoughts to bless his aunt for enabling her to avoid keep- 
ing her promise, by placing obstacles in her way day 
after day. 

One morning, as she was walking along the banks of 
the stream, she saw Albert leaning over the balustrade of 
his flower-garden far above her. Despite the distance 
that separated them, she almost always felt that she was 
under the anxious and passionate eye of that young man, 
by whom she had allowed herself, in a certain sense, to 
be controlled. — '* My situation is very peculiar," she said 
to herself; "while this persevering friend watches me, to 
see if I am faithful to my sworn devotion to him, 1 am 
watched, I doubt not, from some other part of the castle, 
so that I may enter into none of those relations with him 
which their customs and their ideas of propriety forbid. 
I do not know what is going on in any of their minds. 
Baroness Amelia does not return. The canoness seems 
to be suspicious of me and to be growing cold toward 
me. Count Christian is more friendly than ever and 
pretends to dread the coming of Porpora, which will 
probably be the signal for my departure. Albert seems 
to have forgotten that I have forbidden him to hope for 
my love. As if he had the right to expect everything 
from me, he asks nothing for the future, and does not 
renounce that passion which seems to make him happy, 
despite my inability to share it. Meanwhile, here am 1, 
his declared sweetheart, awaiting him every morning at 
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the place appointed by him, hoping that he will not come, 
and exposing myself to the blame and, for aught I know, 
the contempt of a family which is unable to comprehend 
either my devotion, or my relations with him, since I do 
not understand them myself, nor foresee the result of 
them. What a strange destiny is mine ! can it be that I 
am doomed always to sacrifice myself without winning 
the love of the man whom I love, or without loving him 
whom I esteem ?" 

Amid these reflections, a profound melancholy took 
possession of her heart. She felt a craving to belong to 
herself, that legitimate and resistless craving which is 
the natural accompaniment of progress and development 
in the artist of superior talent. The solicitude which 
bound her to Count Albert weighed upon her like a 
chain. The bitter memory, which she had never lost, of 
Anzoleto and of Venice beset her in the inaction and 
solitude of a life too monotonous and too regular for her 
energetic temperament. 

She halted by the rock which Albert had often pointed 
out as that near which he had, by a strange coincidence, 
first seen her, as a little child, fastened with straps to her 
mother's back, like a peddler's pack, and travelling over 
mountains and valleys, chirping like the grasshopper in 
the fable, with no care for the morrow, with no dread of 
threatening old age and inexorable want. **0 my poor 
mother !" thought the young Zingarella. "Here am I, 
led back by unfathomable destiny to the regions which 
you traversed, but of which you retained only a vague 
memory and a reminder of the touching hospitality you 
received. You were young and lovely, and doubtless 
you passed many places where love would have made 
you welcome, where society might have absolved you 
and transformed you ; where, in short, your cruel, vaga- 
bond life might have come to an end and been renounced 
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by you in the bosom of comfort and repose. But you 
felt and you always said that such comfort was con- 
straint, and such repose ennui, which is fatal to the ar- 
tistic soul. You were right, I am sure of it ; for here am 
I in this castle where you would pass but one night, as 
in all others ; here am I out of reach of need and fatigue, 
well treated, made much of, with a wealthy nobleman 
at my feet. And yet the constraint stifles me, and 
ennui consumes me." 

Consuelo, overcome by an extraordinary depression of 
spirits, had seated herself on the rock. She gazed at the 
gravelled path as if she expected to find there the prints 
of her mother's bare feet. The sheep had left bits of 
their fleece on the brambles as they passed. That red- 
dish-brown wool brought before Consuelo's eyes the 
natural color of the coarse stuff of which her mother's 
cloak was made ; that cloak which had so long sheltered 
her from the cold and the sun, from the dust and the 
rain. She had seen it drop away from their shoulders 
piece by piece. "We, too," she said to herself, "were 
poor wandering sheep, and we left bits of our fleece on 
the thorns by the roadside ; but we always carried with 
us the proud love and unfettered enjoyment of our cher- 
ished liberty ! " 

Musing thus, Consuelo gazed long at that path of yel- 
low gravel, which wound gracefully down the hillside, 
and, increasing in width when it reached the valley, 
bore away northward, a broad sinuous line among the 
green firs and black furze. "What is more beautiful than 
a road ? " she thought ; " it is the symbol and the image 
of an active, varied life. What pleasant thoughts are 
connected in my mind with the capricious windings of 
this one before me ! I do not remember the country 
that it passes through, although I myself passed through 
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it long ago. But what a beautiful country it must be, 
compared to yonder frowning fortress sleeping for all 
eternity on its immovable cliffs ! How much more grate- 
ful to the sight is this gravel with its pale streaks of 
unburnished gold, and these clumps of bright golden 
gorse which intersect it with their shadows, than the 
straight avenues and stiff horn-beam hedges of yonder 
cold and haughty park ! It wearies me simply to look at 
the long, unbroken lines of a garden. Why should my 
feet seek to attain that which my eyes and my thought 
embrace at a glance, when the free road, which flies 
before me and half hides itself in the woods, invites me 
and summons me to follow its windings and fathom its 
mysteries ? And then this road is the path of mankind, 
the highway of the universe. It belongs to no master 
who can close or open it at his pleasure. Not the rich 
and powerful alone have the right to tread its flower- 
strewn borders and to breathe its wild perfumes. Every 
bird can build in its branches, every wanderer can rest his 
head on its stones. No wall or fence confines the view. 
The horizon has no end ; and, as far as the eye can see, 
the road is a land of liberty. On the right hand and on 
the left, the fields and the woods belong to masters ; the 
road belongs to him who has no other possessions. How 
dearly he loves it therefore ! The lowest beggar has an 
invincible love for it. Build him hospitals as splendid 
as palaces, and they will always be prisons ; his po- 
etry, his dream, his passion will always be the high 
road ! O mother ! mother ! well did you know it ! how 
often you told it to me ! Would that I could rekindle 
your ashes, which sleep so far from me under the weeds 
of the lagoons! Would that you could take me once 
more on your strong shoulders and bear me away yon- 
der ; yonder where the swallow flies toward the blue 
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hills, where memories of the past and regret for lost hap- 
piness may not follow the light-footed artist who travels 
more quickly than they, and places every day a new 
horizon — a new world between herself and the enemies 
of her liberty ! Poor mother ! would that you could still 
cherish and maltreat me, overwhelm me with kisses and 
blows in turn, like the wind which now caresses, now 
beats down the young shoots of grain in the field, and lifts 
them up and beats them down again at its pleasure! 
Your heart was of a sterner mould than mine, and you 
would have rescued me, with my consent or by force, 
from the bonds in which I allow myself to be caught at 
every step!" 

In the midst of her engrossing and painful reverie, 
Consuelo's ear was struck by the sound of a voice which 
made her start as if a red-hot iron had been thrust into 
her heart. It was a man's voice in the ravine far below 
her, singing in the Venetian dialect the song of the Echo, 
one of Chiozzetto's* most original compositions. The 
singer did not put forth his full voice, and his respiration 
seemed to be impeded by the labor of walking. He 
would sing a stave or two at random, as if for diversion 
from the tedium of the journey, and would break off to 
talk with another person. Then he would resume his 
song, repeating the same phrase several times as if for 
practice ; then continue his conversation, always draw- 
ing nearer to the place where Consuelo sat motionless, 
with wildly throbbing heart, on the verge of fainting. 
She could not hear the conversation between the travel- 
lers ; they were still too far away. She could not see 
them, for a jutting rock prevented her from looking into 
the ravine where they were. But she could not be 
mistaken for an instant as to that voice, that accent 

* Giovanni Croce of Chioggia, i6th century. 
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which she knew so well, and even the snatches of that 
song, which she herself had taught her ungrateful pupil 
and made him rehearse so many times ! 

At last, the two invisible travellers having rapidly ap- 
proached, she heard the one whose voice was unfamiliar 
to her say to the other : 

"No, no, signor, not up there; the horses couldn't 
follow you, and you would lose sight of me ; follow me 
along the stream. See! the road is in front of us, and 
that path you are taking is for foot-passengers." 

The voice that Consuelo knew so well seemed to recede 
and descend again, and ere long she heard it ask what 
that fine castle was that could be seen on the other bank. 

" That's the Riesenburg, as you would say il castello 
de giganti," said the guide; for the second traveller was 
a guide by profession. 

And in a moment, Consuelo caught sight of him at the 
foot of the hill, on foot, and leading two horses covered 
with lather. The wretched condition of the road, re- 
cently washed out by the stream, had forced the horse- 
men to dismount. The other followed at a short distance, 
and Consuelo was able to see him at last, by leaning 
over the rock which sheltered her. His back was turned 
toward her, and he wore a travelling costume, which 
changed his figure and even his gait. If she had not 
heard his voice, she would not have thought that it was 
he. But he stopped to look at the castle, and removed 
his broad-brimmed hat to wipe his face with his handker- 
chief. Although she had no other view of him than that 
obtainable by looking down from a considerable height 
on the top of his head, she recognized that luxuriant 
growth of golden curls, and the movement he was accus- 
tomed to make with his hand to push it back from his 
forehead and his neck, when he was warm. 
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"That castle has a very venerable look," he said; 
'* and if I had time I should be glad to go and beg an in- 
vitation to breakfast from the giants who live there." 

** Oh ! don't try it," said the guide, with a shake of his 
head. ** The Rudolstadts entertain nobody but beggars 
and kinsfolk." 

"No more hospitable than that? The devil take 
them ! " 

** Look you ! it is because they have something to hide." 

" A treasure or a crime ? " 

" Oh ! nothing of that sort ; it's their son, who is 
mad." 

"The devil take him, too, in that case! He will do 
them a service." 

The guide began to laugh. Anzoleto resumed his 
singing. 

"Well, we have passed the bad part of the road," 
said the guide, coming to a halt; "if you like to re- 
mount, we can take a gallop as far as Tusta. The road 
is fine all the way ; nothing but sand. There you will 
find the high road to Prague and good post-horses." 

"When I get there," rejoined Anzoleto, adjusting his 
stirrups, "I can say: the devil take you, too! for you 
and your wretched nags and your mountain roads are 
beginning to bore me to death." 

As he spoke, he slowly mounted his steed, plunged the 
spurs into his sides, and, paying no heed to his guide, 
who found it very difficult to follow him, rode away at 
full speed toward the north, raising clouds of dust on the 
road at which Consuelo had been gazing so long, and on 
which she was far from expecting to see the enemy of her 
life, the eternal disturber of her heart's tranquillity, pass 
like a fatal vision. 

She looked after him in a state of stupefaction impos- 
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sible to describe. Petrified by terror and disgust, so long 
as she had been within earshot of his voice, she had 
tremblingly remained in hiding. But when she saw him 
ride away, when she reflected that she was about to lose 
sight of him, perhaps forever, she was conscious of noth- 
ing but a wave of horrible despair. She leaped upon the 
rock, in order to keep him longer in sight ; and as the 
unconquerable love she bore him awoke to frenzied life 
within her, she tried to cry out after him, to call him. 
But her voice died on her lips ; it seemed to her that the 
hand of death clutched her by the throat and rent her 
breast ; a film passed over her eyes ; a dull sound like 
that of the sea rumbled in her ears ; and as she fell ex- 
hausted at the foot of the rock, she found herself in 
Albert's arms, who had approached unobserved by her, 
and who carried her away, almost lifeless, to a darker 
and more secluded part of the mountain. 



LIII 



The fear of betraying by her emotion a secret which 
she had hitherto hidden so carefully in the depths of her 
heart, gave Consuelo strength to restrain her feelings 
and to convince Albert that there was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the situation in which he had found her. When 
the count caught her in his arms, pale and fainting, An- 
zoleto and his guide had disappeared among the firs in 
the distance, and Albert could lay at his own door the 
risk she had run of falling over the precipice. The idea 
of her peril, which he had evidently caused by terrifying 
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her by his approach, had disturbed him to such a point 
that he had hardly noticed the confusion of her replies to 
his questions at first. Consuelo, in whom he sometimes 
aroused a sort of superstitious terror, feared at first that 
he might divine a part of the mystery by the accuracy of 
his presentiments. But Albert, since love had caused 
him to live as other men live, seemed to have lost the 
faculties, supernatural to some extent, which he had for- 
merly possessed. She easily succeeded in controlling 
her agitation, and his suggestion that he should take her 
to his hermitage did not cause her the displeasure that 
she would have felt a few hours before. It seemed to 
her that the uncompromising intellect and the dismal re- 
treat of that man who was so seriously devoted to her 
welfare, threw open to her a sort of refuge where she 
would find the necessary calmness and strength to en- 
able her to contend against the memories of her passion. 

" Providence sends me this friend in the midst of my 
trials," she thought, "and that gloomy sanctuary to 
which he wishes to conduct me is an emblem of the 
tomb wherein I ought to bury myself rather than follow 
the footprints of the evil genius who just passed before 
me. Ah ! yes, O my God, let the earth open beneath 
my feet, and never restore me to the world of the living, 
rather than let me follow where he leads ! " 

** Dear Consolation," said Albert, " I came to tell you 
that my aunt, having this morning to receive and scruti- 
nize the accounts of her farmers, is not thinking of us, 
and that we have at last an opportunity to perform our 
pilgrimage. However, if you still feel any repugnance 
to revisit places which recall so much suffering and ter- 
ror " 

"No, my friend, no," Consuelo replied; "I feel, on 
the contrary, that 1 have never been more disposed to 
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pray in your church, and to unite my soul with yours on 
the wings of that sacred hymn, which you have promised 
to play to me." 

Together they bent their steps toward the Schrecken- 
stein ; and, as they plunged into the woods in the direc- 
tion opposite to that taken by Anzoleto, Consuelo felt 
greatly relieved, as if every step that she took away from 
him tended more and more to the destruction of the fatal 
charm of which she had just begun to feel anew the thrall. 
She walked so rapidly and with such resolute bearing, al- 
though she was grave and thoughtful, that Count Albert 
might have attributed that artless eagerness to the single 
desire to please him, except for the distrust of himself 
and of his own destiny which formed the foundation of 
his character. 

He led her to the foot of the Schreckenstein, to the 
entrance to a cave filled with stagnant water and choked 
by a luxuriant growth of weeds. 

"This cave, where you can detect some traces of an 
arched roof constructed by man," he said, "is called 
hereabout the Monk's Cave. Some think that it was 
the cellar of a religious establishment, when there was a 
fortified village on the site of these ruins. Others say 
that it was quite recently the retreat of a repentant crim- 
inal who had become a hermit by way of penance. 
However that may be, no one dares enter the place, and 
everyone declares that the water with which it is filled 
is very deep and a deadly poison, because of the veins of 
copper through which it has forced a passage. But, as 
a matter of fact, it is neither deep nor dangerous ; it 
sleeps on a rocky bed, and we may pass through it easily 
if you will trust once more, Consuelo, to the strength of 
my arms and the sanctity of my love for you." 

As he finished speaking, after making sure that no one 
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had followed them or could see them, he took her in his 
arms so that she should not wet her shoes, and walking 
into the water up to his knees, forced his way through 
the shrubs and hanging garlands of ivy which concealed 
the other end of the cave. After a very short passage 
he set her down upon fine, dry sand, in utter darkness, 
and speedily lighted the lantern with which he was pro- 
vided ; and after several turns in underground galleries 
closely resembling those which Consuelo had previously 
traversed with him, they found themselves at the door 
of the hermitage on the other side from that by which 
she had entered the first time. 

"This subterranean structure," said Albert, *'was 
originally intended to serve as a place of refuge, in time 
of war, to the principal inhabitants of the village which 
covered the hillside, and to the lords of the Castle of the 
Giants, who held that village under the feudal tenure, 
and who could come here secretly by the passage you 
know. If, as is commonly asserted, a hermit has occu- 
pied the Monk's Cave since that time, it is probable that 
he knew the secret of this retreat ; for the gallery we 
have just passed through seemed to me to have been 
cleared quite recently, whereas I found those leading to 
the castle blocked in many places with earth and stones 
which I had great difficulty in removing. Moreover, the 
things that I found here — the bits of matting, the jug, 
the crucifix, the lamp, and, last of all, the skeleton of a 
man lying on his back with his hands still clasped on his 
breast, in the attitude of the last prayer during the last 
sleep — satisfied me that a recluse had piously and peace- 
fully ended his mysterious existence in this place. Our 
peasants believe that the hermit's soul still dwells in the 
bowels of the mountain. They declare that they have 
often seen him wandering in the neighborhood, or flying 
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around the summit in the moonlight ; that they have 
heard him praying, sighing, groaning, and even that 
strange, mysterious music has sometimes come faintly to 
their ears, like a hardly audible breath, dying away as 
it reached them on the wings of the night. I myself, 
Consuelo, when the excitement of despair peopled na- 
ture around here with phantoms and prodigies, have 
fancied that I saw the melancholy penitent prostrate 
under the Hussite, I have fancied that I heard his plain- 
tive voice and his heartrending sighs arise from the 
depths of the abyss. But since 1 have discovered and 
have occupied the cell, I do not remember having found 
here any other hermit than myself, to have encountered 
any other spectre than my own face, or heard any 
other groans than those that escape from my own 
breast." 

Since her first interview with Albert in that retreat, 
Consuelo had heard no wild speeches from him. So she 
had never dared to remind him of the strange words he 
had said to her that night or of the hallucinations which 
had possession of him when she surprised him. She 
astonished to see that he had absolutely forgotten 
I ; and, still not daring to remind him of them, she 

mtented herself with asking him if the tranquillity of 
such utter solitude had really delivered him from the 
agitations to which he referred. 

"I cannot tell you very confidently," he replied; 
"and, unless you demand it, I prefer not to force my 
memory to that extent. I believe that I was once a 
victim of genuine insanity. The efforts 1 made to con- 
ceal it made it more evident by aggravating it. When, 
thanks to Zdenko, who knew by tradition the secret of 
this subterranean structure, I found at last a means of 
eluding the anxiety of my family and concealing my 
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outbreaks of despair, my life changed. I recovered a 
species of self-control ; and, being cautious of my ability 
to conceal myself from embarrassing witnesses when my 
disease became too violent in its attacks, I succeeded in 
playing the rôle in my family of a man naturally tran- 
quil and resigned to everything." 

Consuelo saw that poor Albert was in error on some 
points, but she felt that that was no time to argue with 
him ; and congratulating herself on his ability to speak 
of his past so coolly and unconcernedly, she set about 
examining the cell with more attention than she had 
been able to bestow upon it on her first visit. She saw 
then that the order and neatness which she had then no- 
ticed were no longer noticeable, and that the dampness of 
the walls, the chill in the atmosphere, and the mould 
on the books indicated, on the contrary, absolute neg- 
lect. 

"You see that I have kept my promise," said Albert, 
succeeding with great difficulty in lighting a fire in the 
stove ; ** I have not set foot in this place since you 
dragged me away by exerting the unbounded power 
which you possess over me." 

Consuelo had at her tongue's end a question which she 
forced herself to hold back. She was on the point of 
asking if friend Zdenko, the faithful servant, the jealous 
guardian, had thus neglected and abandoned the hermit- 
age. But she remembered the profound melancholy she 
had aroused in Albert every time that she had ventured 
to ask him what had become of Zdenko and why she had 
not seen him since her horrible experience with him in 
the underground passage. Albert had always evaded 
these questions, either by pretending not to hear them, 
or by begging her to let her mind be at rest and to have 
no further fear so far as the innocent was concerned. She 
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had been convinced at first that Zdenko had received and 
faithfully observed an order never to appear before her. 
But when she had resumed her solitary walks, Albert, to 
reassure her entirely, had sworn to her, with a deathly 
pallor on his brow, that she would not meet Zdenko, be- 
cause he had gone for a long journey. And, in fact, no 
one had seen him since that time, and it was generally 
beheved that he had died in some out-of-the-way corner 
or had left the country. 

Consuelo had believed neither in his death nor in his 
absence. She was too well aware of Zdenko's passion- 
ate attachment to regard a separation between him and 
Albert as possible. As for his death, she could not think 
of it without a profound terror which she dared not avow 
to herself, when she remembered the terrible oath which 
Albert in his excitement had sworn, to sacrifice that un- 
happy creature's life to the repose of the woman he 
loved, if it should become necessary. But she banished 
that horrible suspicion, as she recalled the mild and hu- 
mane disposition which Albert had manifested throughout 
his life. Moreover, he had been perfectly calm and 
placid for several months, and apparently no demonstra- 
tion on Zdenko's part had rekindled the rage which the 
count had displayed for an instant. Indeed, he had for- 
gotten that painful instant, which Consuelo strove to for- 
get also. He seemed to remember none of the events in 
the underground retreat except those that happened when 
he was in full possession of his reason. Consuelo had 
finally concluded, therefore, that he had forbidden Zdenko 
to enter or come near the castle, and that, moved by 
anger or by grief, the poor man had condemned himself 
to voluntary captivity in the hermitage. She presumed 
_that he left it only at night, for a breath of fresh air, or 
b>r an interview on the Schreckenstein with Albert, who 
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undoubtedly had an eye to his sustenance, at least, as 
Zdenko had so long done as much for him. But when 
she saw the condition of the cell, Consuelo was forced to 
believe that he showed his anger with his master by no 
longer caring for his deserted retreat ; and as Albert had 
assured her anew, on entering the grotto, that she had 
nothing to fear there, she seized the moment when she 
saw that he was busily occupied in the difficult task of 
opening the rusted door of what he called his church, to 
go and try to open the door leading to Zdenko's cell, 
where she expected to find traces of his recent presence. 
The door yielded as soon as she had turned the key, but 
the darkness prevented her from distinguishing anything. 
She waited until Albert should have gone into the mys- 
terious oratory which he wished to show her, and which 
he proposed to prepare for her reception ; then she took a 
light and cautiously returned to Zdenko's chamber, not 
without some perturbation at the thought of finding any- 
one there. But she found not even the slightest trace of 
his existence. The bed of leaves and sheepskins had 
been removed. The rough chair, the tools, the felt san- 
dals, all had disappeared ; and from the dampness which 
glistened on the walls as the light fell upon them, one 
would have said that that arched roof had never shel- 
tered the sleep of a living being. 

A feeling of sadness and of awe took possession of her 
at this discovery. A dark mystery enveloped that un- 
happy creature's destiny, and Consuelo said to herself 
with terror that perhaps she had been the cause of a de- 
plorable event. There were two men in Albert: one 
sane, the other mad ; one easy-going, charitable and af- 
fectionate; the other eccentric, shy, perhaps violent and 
pitiless in his decisions. That strange sort of identity 
which he had formerly imagined to exist between him- 
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self and the sanguinary fanatic, Jan Ziska, that love for 
the souvenirs of the Bohemia of Huss, that silent and pa- 
tient, but profound and unwavering passion which he 
cherished for Consuelo, everything that came to her 
mind at that moment seemed to confirm her most painful 
suspicions. Motionless and speechless with horror, she 
hardly dared to glance at the cold, bare earth in the cave, 
as if she feared to find blood stains there. She was still 
absorbed in these sinister reflections, when she heard 
Albert tuning his violin ; and ere long the marvellously 
sweet-toned instrument played the ancient psalm she had 
so longed to hear a second time. The music was origi- 
nal, and Albert played it with such breadth and purity of 
expression, that she forgot all her perplexities and softly 
approached the spot where he was, drawn thither and, 
as it were, spellbound by a magnetic power. 



LIV 



The door of the church was open ; Consuelo paused 
on the threshold to contemplate both the inspired virtu- 
oso and the strange sanctuary. That alleged church was 
simply an immense cave, cut, or more properly speaking, 
broken out of the rock, irregularly, by the hands of 
nature, and formed in great measure by the underground 
labor of the water. A few torches, standing on huge 
blocks of stone, at rare intervals, cast fantastic shadows 
on the greenish sides of the cliff, and flickered in front of 
dark recesses, where the vague forms of long stalactites 
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floated in the shadows, like ghosts now seeking and now 
shunning the light. The masses of sediment which the 
water had deposited on the sides of the cave assumed a 
thousand capricious shapes. Sometimes they were like 
enormous serpents, closely interlaced and devouring one 
another ; sometimes they started up from the ground and 
down from the ceiling, like mammoth needles, which, as 
they met, resembled two colossal rows of teeth guarding 
the yawning maws formed by the dark recesses of the 
cliff. Or one might have taken them for uncouth 
statues, gigantic figures of the heathen gods of ancient 
times. Vegetation, of the sort found on rocky soil, huge 
lichens rough as dragon's scales, festoons of hart's- 
tongue, with its broad, heavy leaves, clumps of young 
cypresses recently planted in the centre of the enclosure 
on mounds of soil brought from without, which resem- 
bled graves, all combined to give to that spot a sombre, 
grandiose and awe-inspiring character, which produced a 
vivid impression on the young artist. 

The first thrill of terror was soon succeeded by admira- 
tion. She entered and saw Albert standing on the edge 
of the spring which came up through the ground in the 
centre of the cavern. This spring, although inexhausti- 
ble, was enclosed in a basin so deep that there was no 
perceptible bubbling on the surface. It was as smooth 
and unruffled as a lump of dark sapphire, and the beauti- 
ful aquatic plants with which Albert and Zdenko had 
surrounded it were absolutely motionless. The water 
was hot where it left the spring, and the warm exhala- 
tions that arose from it produced in the cavern a soft, 
moist atmosphere which was favorable to vegetation. It 
flowed from its basin through several channels, some of 
which disappeared under the rocks with a dull roar, 
while in others the water trickled silently across the 
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■otto in transparent streams, to vanish at last in the 
rk recesses which extended its limits indefinitely. 
When Count Albert, who had thus far done little more 
than try the strings of his violin, saw Consuelo coming 
toward him, he went to meet her, and assisted her to 
cross the winding streams from the spring, over which 
he had thrown several tree trunits where the water was 
deepest. At other places there were rocks here and 
there, just at the surface, which made the crossing very 
easy for practised steps. He offered his hand to assist 
her, and often lifted her in his arms. But Consuelo was 
afraid, not of the water which flowed silent and dark 
beneath her feet, but of that mysterious guide, to whom 
an irresistible feeling of sympathy drew her, while at the 
same time an indescribable repulsion held her back. 
When they reached the margin of the spring, she saw, 
on a large rock which rose several feet above it, an object 
ill adapted to reassure her. It was a sort of quadrangular 
monument, made of human bones and skulls, artistically 
arranged as in the catacombs. 

Do not be troubled, "said Albert, feeling her shudder. 
"'These noble remains are those of the martyrs of our 
'religion, and they form the altar before which I love to 
meditate and pray." 

"What is your religion, Albert?" Consuelo asked 
with melancholy ingenuousness. "Are these the bones 
of Hussites or Catholics ? Were not both alike victims 
of an impious fanaticism, and martyrs of a faith equally 
sincere? Is it true that you have chosen the Hussite 
belief in preference to that of your kindred, and that the 
leforms of later date than those of John Huss do not seem 
to you sufficiently austere or far-reaching ? Tell me, 
Albert ; what am I to believe of all that people tell me of 
rou ? " 
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*' If you have been told that I prefer the reformed re- 
ligion of the Hussites to that of the Lutherans, and Pro- 
copius the Great to the vindictive Calvin, even as I 
prefer the exploits of the Taborites to those of Wallen- 
stein's troops, you have been told what is true, Con- 
suelo. But what does my belief matter to you, who 
divine the truth by intuition, and know the Deity far 
better than I do ? God forbid that I should lure you to 
this place to overburden your pure mind and disturb your 
peaceful conscience with the meditations and perplexities 
of my reverie! Remain as you are, Consuelo! You 
were born pious and saintly ; more than that, you were 
born poor and humble, and nothing has tended to impair 
in you the uprightness born of sound reasoning and the 
light of justice. We two can pray together without 
arguing, you who know everything without having 
learned anything, and I who know very little after 
studying a vast deal. In whatever temple you may 
raise your voice, the true idea of God will be in your 
heart, and the inspiration of the true faith will kindle the 
sacred fire in your soul. Not, therefore, for your in- 
struction, but in order that the revelation may pass from 
you to me, have I desired that our voices and our minds 
might be united before this altar, built of the bones of my 
ancestors." 

*M was not mistaken then in thinking that these noble 
remains, as you call them, are those of the Hussites who 
were hurled by the sanguinary frenzy of civil war into 
the cistern of the Schreckenstein, in the time of your 
ancestor, Jan Ziska, who, they say, wreaked a terrible 
revenge therefor. I have also been told that after burn- 
ing the village, he caused the well to be filled. It seems 
to me that I can see, in the obscurity above my head, a 
circle of hewn stone, which indicates that we are pre- 
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cisely under the spot where I have more than once sat 
down to rest, after tiring myself out by a vain search for 
you. Tell me. Count Albert, is this really the place 
which you have, as I am told, christened the Stone of 
Expiation?" 

" Yes," replied Albert, "and which atrocious murders 
and deeds of violence have consecrated as the refuge of my 
prayers and the sanctuary of my grief. You see huge 
blocks of stone suspended over our heads and others 
strewn along the brink of the spring. The strong hand 
of the Taborites hurled them where they lie, at the com- 
mand of him whom they called the redoubtable blind man; 
but their only effect was to drive the water to the subter- 
ranean channels which it was constantly tending to break 
out for itself. The sides of the well were destroyed, and 
I have concealed the ruins under the cypresses I have 
planted here ; they would have had to throw in a whole 
mountain to fill this cavern. The stones which were 
thrown into the neck of the cistern were held there by 
a winding staircase similar to the one you had the cour- 
age to descend in the cistern in my flower-garden, at the 
Castle of the Giants. Since then the constant settling 
of the mountain has packed them closer and closer every 
day. If a fragment sometimes escapes from the mass, it 
is always during the very cold winter nights; so you 
have no reason to dread the falling of those stones." 

"That is not what 1 have in my mind, Albert," re- 
joined Consuelo, glancing at the awe-inspiring altar upon 
which he had laid his Stradivarius. "I am wondering 
why you worship exclusively the memory and remains 
of these victims, as if there had been no martyrs on the 
other side, and as if the crimes of one party were more 

I venial than those of the other party." 
i Consuelo spoke in a severe tone, regarding Albert with 
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suspicion. The thought of Zdenko recurred to her mind, 
and all her questions were connected with a sort of ex- 
amination, as of a criminal tribunal, to which she would 
have subjected him had she dared. 

The painful emotion which instantly took possession of 
the count seemed to her to be an involuntary avowal ex- 
torted by remorse. He passed his hands across his fore- 
head, then pressed them against his breast as if he felt 
something tearing at it. His face changed in a tentifying 
way, and Consuelo feared that he had understood her too 
well. 

"You do not know how you hurt me!" he cried at 
last, leaning against the pile of bones, and bending his 
head toward the dried skulls which seemed to gaze at 
him with their empty orbits. ** No, you cannot know, 
Consuelo I and your cold reflections awake the memory 
of the miserable days I have passed through. You do 
not know that you are speaking to a man who has lived 
through centuries of sorrow, and who, after being the 
blind instrument of inflexible justice in God's hand, has 
received his reward and undergone his punishment. I 
had suffered so much, wept so much, so fully expiated 
my cruel destiny, and atoned for the horrors into which 
fatality had forced me, that I flattered myself that I might 
at last forget them. To forget! that was the longing 
that consumed my fervent heart ! that was my hourly 
prayer and aspiration ! that was the symbol of my alli- 
ance with mankind and of my reconciliation with God, 
whom I had implored here for years, prostrate upon 
these corpses ! And when I saw you for the first time, 
Consuelo, I began to hope. And when you took pity on 
me, I began to believe that I was saved. Look ! see that 
wreath of withered flowers, just on the point of crumb- 
ling to dust, with which I crowned the skull at the top of 
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the altar. You do not recognize them ; but I have watered 
them with many bitter yet delicious tears ; it was you 
who plucked them, it was you who gave them to my 
companion in misery, the loyal guest of my living tomb, 
to be handed to me. Well, while I covered them with 
tears and kisses I asked myself anxiously if you could 
ever conceive a deep and real affection for a criminal like 
myself, for a pitiless fanatic, for a heartless tyrant " 

"But what are these crimes that you have committed?" 
said Consuelo earnestly, torn by a thousand contrary 
sentiments, and emboldened by Albert's profound pros- 
tration. " If you have a confession to make, make it 
here, make it now, before me, so that I may know 
whether I can absolve you and love you." 

" Absolve mé ? yes, you can ; for the man whom you 
know, Albert von Rudolstadt, has led a life as pure as 
that of a little child. But the man whom you do not 
know, Jan Ziska of the Chalice, was led by the wrath of 
Heaven into a career of iniquity ! " 

Consuelo saw how imprudent she had been in blowing 
upon the fire that was smouldering beneath the ashes, 
and, by her questions, leading the melancholy Albert 
back to the absorbing preoccupations of his monomania. 
It was no longer the time to combat them by argument; 
she strove to calm him by the means which his very 
madness pointed out to her. 

** Enough, Albert," she said. ** If the whole of your 
present existence has been devoted to prayer and repent- 
ance, you have nothing more to atone for, and God for- 
gives Jan Ziska." 

** God does not reveal Himself directly to the humble 
creatures who serve Him," said Albert, shaking his head. 
**He humbles them or encourages them, using some for 
the salvation or the chastisement of others. We are all 
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interpreters of His will, when we attempt to reprove or 
to comfort our fellows in a spirit of charity. You have 
not the right, girl, to pronounce words of absolution over 
me. Even the priest himself has not that exalted mis- 
sion, which ecclesiastical pride attributes to him. But 
you can communicate the divine pardon to me by loving 
me. Your love can reconcile me with Heaven, and ena- 
ble me to forget the days which men call the history of 
past ages. If you should make me the most sublime 
promises on the part of the Most High, I could not believe 
you; I should see therein only a noble and generous 
fanaticism. Put your hand upon your heart, ask it if the 
thought of me dwells in it, if it is filled with love of me, 
and if it answers ^^s, that^w will be the sacramental 
formula of my absolution, a promise of my rehabilitation, 
the magic charm which will cause repose, happiness, 
oblivion to descend into my soul ! In this way only 
can you be the priestess of my worship, and my soul be 
set free in Heaven, as the Catholic believes his soul to 
be set free by the mouth of his confessor. Say that you 
love me," he cried, turning to her passionately, as if to 
throw his arms about her. But she recoiled, terrified by 
the oath he required of her ; and he fell back against the 
bones, emitting a deep groan, and crying: " I knew that 
she could not love me, that I should never be forgiven, 
that 1 shall never forget the accursed days when I did not 
know her!" 

"Albert, dear Albert," said Consuelo, profoundly 
moved by the grief which tore his heart, "listen to me 
with a little courage. You reproach me for seeking to 
delude you by the idea of a miracle, and yet you demand 
a still greater miracle from me. God, who sees every- 
thing, and who places a just estimate on our merits, can 
forgive everything. But can a weak, narrow creature, 
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tecially one like myself, comprehend and accept, by 
e exertion of her thought and her devotion solely, a love 
3 strange as yours ? It seems to me that it is for you to 
arouse in me this exclusive affection which you asl( of 
me, and which it does not depend upon me to give, es- 
pecially when I know you so little. Since we are speak- 
ing the mystic language of religion, which I was taught 
to a slight extent in my childhood, 1 will tell you that 
one must be in a state of grace to obtain remission of his 
sins. Now, do you deserve the sort of absolution which 
you ask of my love ? You demand the purest, sweetest, 
most affectionate sentiment; and it seems to me that 
your mind is inclined neither to gentleness nor affection. 
You nourish therein the gloomiest thoughts and something 
very like everlasting resentment." 

" What do you mean, Consuelo ? I do not understand 
you." 

" 1 mean that you are always beset by ghastly dreams, 
thoughts of murder, sanguinary visions. You weep over 
crimes which you think that you committed several cen- 
turies ago, and of which, at the same time, you fondly 
cherish the memory ; tor you call them glorious and sub- 
lime. You attribute them to the will of Heaven, to the 
just wrath of God. You are terrified and proud at once 
to play in your imagination the rôle of a sort of exter- 
minating angel. Assuming that you really were, in the 
past, a man of vengeance and destruction, one would 
say that you have retained the instinct, the tempta- 
tion, almost a liking for that shocking destiny, since 
you always look beyond your present life and weep 
over yourself as over a criminal, condemned to continue 
a criminal." 

"No, thanks to the Omnipotent Father of hearts, who 
ikes them and dips them in the love of His bosom, then 
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restores them to active life ! " cried Rudolstadt, throwing 
his arms over his head ; ** I have retained no violent and 
ferocious instincts. It is quite enough to know that I was 
condemned to live, sword and torch in hand, in those 
barbarous times which, in our bold and fanatical lan- 
guage, we called the days of :(eal and rage. But you do 
not know history, O sublime child ! You do not under- 
stand the past ; and the destinies of nations, wherein 
you, I doubt not, have always had a mission of peace, 
the rôle of a consoling angel, are enigmas in your eyes. 
It is essential, however, that you should know something 
of those terrifying truths, and that you should have an 
idea of what God's justice sometimes enjoins upon un- 
happy mankind." 

'* Speak then, Albert ; explain to me what there can be 
so important or so sacred in vain disputes concerning 
ceremonial, that nations should fly at one another's 
throats in the name of the divine eucharist." 

" You do well to call it divine," replied Albert, seating 
himself beside Consuelo on the margin of the spring. 
" That symbol of equality, that ceremony instituted by a 
Being divine among all men, to perpetuate the principle 
of fraternity, deserves no less from your mouth, from you 
who are the equal of the greatest powers and the noblest 
creatures in whom the human race can justly take pride ! 
And yet there are vain and demented mortals who will 
deem your blood less precious than that of the kings and 
princes of the earth. What would you think of me, Con- 
suelo, if, because I am descended from those kings and 
princes, I should place myself, in my thoughts, on a 
higher level than you ? " 

"I would forgive you a prejudice which your whole 
caste regards as sacred, and against which I have never 
dreamed of rebelling, happy as I am to have been born 
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free and on a level with the humble, who are dearer to 
me than the great," 

"You would forgive me, Consuelo, but you would 
esteem me very little ; and you would not be here, alone 
with me, sitting calmly beside a man who adores you, 
and certain that he will respect you as much as if you 
should be proclaimed Empress of Germany by right of 
birth. Oh I let me believe that, without the knowledge 
that you possess of my character and principles, you 
would not have felt for me that celestial compassion 
which led you to this place the first time. And now, my 
darling sister, let your heart — to which I address myself, 
not wishing to weary your mind with philosophical argu- 
ments — let your heart realize that equality is sacred, that 
it is the will of the Father of mankind, and that it is the 
dut>' of mankind to seek to establish it. When the 
nations were devotedly attached to the ceremonial of 
their worship, the communion represented to them all 
the equality which the laws of society permitted them to 
enjoy. The poor and the weak found consolation therein, 
and a religious promise which enabled them to endure 
their miserable lives, and to hope for better days for 
their descendants in the future of the world. The Bohe- 
mian nation had always chosen to observe the same eu- 
charistie rites which the apostles had taught and prac- 
tised. That was the old-fashioned brotherly communion, 
the banquet of equality, the representation of the kingdom 
of God, that is to say, of the life in common which was 
to be realized on the face of the earth. One day the 
Romish Church, which had brought peoples and kings 
beneath its despotic and ambitious rule, sought to sepa- 
rate the Christian from the priest, the nation from the 
^oriesthood, the people from the clergy. It placed the 
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conceal the Divinity in its mysterious tabernacles ; and^ 
by absurd interpretations, these ministers exalted the 
eucharist to an idolatrous worship, in which citizens had 
no right to participate except according to their good 
pleasure. They took the keys to people's consciences in 
the secrecy of the confessional ; and the sacred chalice, 
the glorious chalice, to which the poor man went to 
quench his thirst and strengthen his heart, was enclosed 
in boxes of cedar and gold, whence it came forth only to 
approach the lips of the priest. He alone was worthy to 
drink the blood and the tears of the Christ. The humble 
believer must kneel before him and lick his hand, in 
order to eat the bread of the angels! Do you under* 
stand now why the people cried with one voice: 'Thi 
cup! give us back the cup ! ' The cup of the humble, the cup 
of the children, the women, the sinners and the demented, 
the cup of all the poor, of all the infirm in body or in 
mind ! — such was the cry of rebellion, the rallying cry of 
all Bohemia. You know the rest, Consuelo ; you know 
that with that first idea, which summed up in a religious 
symbol all the joy, all the noble aspirations of a proud 
and generous people, were soon associated, as the result 
of persecution, and in the midst of a terrible conflict 
against the surrounding nations, all the patriotic ideas of 
liberty and national honor. The conquest of the cup 
brought the noblest conquests in its train and created a 
new society. And now, if history, interpreted by igno- 
rant or sceptical minds, tells you that the frantic craving 
for blood and thirst for gold alone caused those heart- 
sickening wars, be sure that it is a lie in the sight of 
God and man. It is very true that the exploits of our 
fathers were stained by private enmities and ambitions; 
but it was the old spirit of domination and greed that al- 
ways gnawed at the hearts of the rich and noble. They, 
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and they only, betrayed the holy cause a score of times. 
The people, fierce by nature, but sincere ; fanatical, but 
inspired, formed sects whose poetic names are familiar to 
you — Taborites, Horebites, Orphans, Brethren of the 
Union ; they were martyrs to their faith ! they took 
refuge in the mountains, observing in its utmost rigor 
the law of absolute equality and communion of property, 
having faith in the immortal life of the soul in the inhab- 
itants of the terrestrial globe, awaiting the coming of 
Jesus Christ, and the resurrection of John Huss, Jan 
Ziska, Andrew Procopius, and all the invincible chiefs 
who had preached liberty and served under its banner. 
This belief is not a fiction, in my opinion, Consuelo. The 
part we play on earth is not so short as is commonly 
supposed, and our duties extend beyond the tomb. As 
for the narrow, absurd attachment to the ceremonies and 
form of the Hussite worship which it pleases the chap- 
lain, and perhaps my good but weak father and my aunt 
as well, to ascribe to me, if it is true that, in my days of 
fever and excitement, I have seemed to confound the 
symbol and the principle, the figure and the idea, do 
not despise me too much, Consuelo. In my inmost 
thoughts I have never desired to renew in my own per- 
son those forgotten rites, which would have no meaning 
to-day. There are other figures and other symbols 
which would satisfy the most enlightened to-day, if they 
would consent to open their eyes, and if the yoke of 
slavery permitted the nations to seek the religion of liberty. 
My sympathies, my tastes and my habits have been 
interpreted harshly and falsely. Weary of contemplating 
the barrenness and vanity of the intellects of the men of 
this age, I have felt the need of strengthening my com- 
passionate heart in communion with simple-minded or 
unhappy mortals. I have taken pleasure in conversing 
10 
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with madmen, vagabonds, all who are bereft of worldly 
goods or of the affections of their fellow-men ; in detect- 
ing, in the innocent divagations of those who are called 
mad, the fleeting but often brilliant gleams of divine 
logic ; in the confessions of those who are called guilty 
or abandoned, the deep, although not unsullied, traces of 
justice and innocence, in the shape of remorse and regret. 
Seeing me act thus, sit at the table of the ignorant and 
at the bedside of the bandit, people have charitably con- 
eluded that I was addicted to heretical practices, even to 
sorcery. What can I reply to such charges ? And when 
my mind, under the influence of my reading and médita- 
tions on the history of my country, betrayed itself by 
words which resembled delirium, which were delirium 
perhaps, they were afraid of me, as of a fanatic inspired 
by the devil. The devil ! do you know what the devil b, 
Consuelo, or shall I explain to you that mysterious alle- 
gory, created by the priests of all religions ? " 

** Yes, my friend," said Consuelo, who, fully reassured 
and almost convinced, had forgotten to withdraw her 
hand from Albert's. *' Explain to me what Satan is. To 
tell you the truth, although I have always believed in 
God, and although I never rebelled openly against what 
was taught me, 1 have never been able to believe in the 
devil. If he really existed, God would chain him up so 
far away from Himself and from us that we could never 
know him." 

"If he existed, he could be nothing else than a mon- 
strous creation of that God, whom the most impious 
sophists have preferred to deny altogether rather than 
refuse to recognize him as the type and ideal of all per- 
fections, of all knowledge, and of all love. How could 
perfection bring forth evil ? knowledge, falsehood ? 
love, hate and wickedness ? That is a fable which we 
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must trace back to the infancy of the human race, when 
the scourges and pestilences of the physical world led 
the timid children of the earth to believe that there were 
two Gods, two creators and sovereign beings ; one the 
source of all blessings, the other of all evils ; two foun- 
tain-heads, almost equal in power, since the dominion of 
Eblis was destined to endure for innumerable ages and 
to succumb only after horrible conflicts in the upper 
spheres. But why, after the preaching of Jesus and the 
pure light of the Gospel, did the priests venture to resus- 
citate in the popular mind and give their sanction to this 
vulgar belief of their ancestors in ages long past ? It was 
because the notion of good and evil, whether because the 
apostolic doctrine was insufficient or was wrongly inter- 
preted, had remained obscure or incomplete in men's 
minds. The principle of absolute division had been ad- 
mitted and sanctioned in regard to the privileges and the 
destiny of the spirit and the flesh, and in respect to the 
attributes of the spiritual and the temporal. Christian 
asceticism inflamed the mind and withered the body. 
Little by little, fanaticism having carried to excess the 
condemnation of material life, and society having re- 
tained, despite the doctrine of Jesus, the old system of 
castes, a small portion of mankind continued to live and 
hold sway by virtue of their intellectual powers, while 
the vast majority vegetated in the darkness of super- 
stition. Thereupon, it came to pass that the enlightened 
and powerful castes, especially the clergy, were the 
mind of society, and that the people were only the body. 
Now, who, from that standpoint, was the patron of the 
intelligent few? Godj; and of the ignorant multitude? 
the devil ; for God gave life to the mind, and proscribed 
life of the senses, toward which Satan always lured 
feeble and vulgar men. One eccentric and mysterious 
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sect dreamed, among other things, of rehabilitating the 
life of the flesh, and of uniting in a single divine principle 
those two arbitrarily separated principles. They desired 
to sanction love, equality, community of goods, — ^the ele- 
ments of happiness ! That was a just and holy idea. No 
matter what abuses or excesses were combined with it. 
They sought, therefore, to raise the alleged principle of 
evil from its degradation and to make it the agent and ser- 
vant of the good. By these philosophers Satan was absolved 
and restored to the chorus of celestial spirits ; and, by 
poetic interpretation of the Gospel, they pretended to 
regard Michael and the archangels of his host as oppress- 
ors and as usurpers of glory and power. He was in fact 
the image of the pontiffs and princes of the Church, of 
those who had thrust out of sight, in the fictions con- 
cerning hell, the religion of equality and the principle of 
happiness for the human family. The sombre and do- 
pressing figure of Lucifer came forth from the abysses 
where he roared in chains, like the divine Prometheus 
so many centuries ago. His liberators did not invoke 
him openly; but in mysterious formulas of profound mean- 
ing they expressed the idea of his apotheosis and of his 
future reign over mankind, which, like him, had been too 
long dethroned, debased and calumniated. But I must 
weary you with these long explanations. Forgive me, 
Consuelo. I have been represented to you as the anti- 
christ and a worshipper of the demon ; 1 wished to justify 
myself and to show myself to you as being in fact a little 
less superstitious than those persons who accuse me." 

"You do not weary me in the least," said Consuelo, 
with a sweet smile; "and 1 am very well pleased to 
learn that I did not make a compact with the enemy of 
the human race by using the formula of the Lollards the 
other night." 
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"You seem to me to be very well informed on that 
point," rejoined Albert. 

And he continued to explain to her the exalted signifi- 
cance of those great truths, denounced as heretical, which 
the sophists of Catholicism have buried beneath their insin- 
cere accusations and judgments. He gradually became 
excited as he set forth the studies, the meditations and 
uncompromising searchings of the heart by which he 
himself had been led to asceticism and superstition, at a 
time which he believed to be more distant than it really 
was. By dint of striving to make his exposition clear and 
ingenuous, he attained an extraordinary mental lucidity, 
spoke of himself with as much sincerity and good judg- 
ment as if he were speaking of somebody else, and con- 
demned the misfortunes and weaknesses of his own mind 
as if he had been cured long since of those dangerous 
tendencies. He spoke with so much wisdom, aside from 
the notion of time, which he seemed entirely unable ta 
appreciate in relation to the details of the present life 
— since he actually blamed himself for having once be- 
lieved that he was Jan Ziska, Wratislaw, Podiebrad, and 
divers other personages of bygone times, entirely forget- 
ting that he had fallen into the same aberration half an 
hour before — that it was impossible for Consuelo not to 
recognize in him a superior man, endowed with more ex- 
tended knowledge and with more generous — consequently 
juster — ideas than any of the men whom she had previ- 
ously met. 

Gradually the attention with which she listened to him, 
the keen intelligence which shone in her great eyes, 
prompt as she was to understand, patient to follow every 
line of thought, and able to assimilate every element of 
exalted knowledge, inspired Rudolstadt with an even 
deeper conviction, and his eloquence became most im- 
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pressive. Consuelo, after some questions and some ob* 
jections, to which he was able to reply satisfactorily^ 
ceased to think so much of gratifying her natural curiosity 
with respect to these moral ideas, as of enjoying the sort 
of intoxicating admiration which Albert aroused in her. 
She forgot all that had excited her during the day, Anzo* 
leto and Zdenko and the skeletons she had before her 
eyes. A sort of fascination took possession of her ; and 
the picturesque place in which she was, with its cypresses, 
its frowning rocks, and its lugubrious altar, seemed to 
her, in the flickering light of the torches, a sort of magic 
Elysium, where grave and august apparitions were 
walking hither and thither. Although wide awake, she 
fell into a sort of somnolent state so far as concerned 
those powers of scrutiny which she had strained a little 
too far for her poetic organization. No longer hearing 
what Albert said to her, but plunged in a delicious trance^ 
she was deeply moved at the thought of that Satan whom 
he had exhibited to her as a grand, misunderstood idea, 
and whom her artistic imagination placed before her as a 
beautiful, pale, sorrowful face, a sister face to that of 
Christ, bending gently toward her, the daughter of the peo- 
ple, and the proscribed child of the universal family. Sud- 
denly she noticed that Albert had ceased to speak, that 
he no longer held her hand, that he was no longer seated 
beside her, but that he was standing within a few steps 
of her, near the heap of bones, and was playing on his 
violin the strange music by which she had previously 
been surprised and charmed. 
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First of all, Albert played several of those ancient 
hymns of which the authors are unknown among us, and 
perhaps forgotten even in Bohemia, but of which Zdenko 
had preserved the priceless tradition, while the count had 
discovered their spirit and meaning by dint of study and 
meditation. He had so fed his mind upon these compo- 
sitions, which seemed barbarous at first blush, but were 
profoundly touching and truly beautiful to a person of 
sober and enlightened taste, that he had assimilated them 
to the point of being able to improvise a long while on the 
underlying idea of their motives, to blend his own ideas 
with it, to develop the original sentiment of the compo- 
sition, and to yield to his own inspiration ; nor was the 
original austere and impressive character of those ven- 
erable canticles in any way changed by his ingenious 
and learned interpretation. Consuelo had determined to 
listen carefully and to remember those early specimens 
of the fervent popular spirit of ancient Bohemia. But it 
soon became impossible for her to give close attention to 
the details of what she heard, partly because of her 
dreamy frame of mind, and partly because of the vague- 
ness of that music which was so strange to Jier ear. 

There is a sort of music which may be called natural, 
because it is not the product of science and reflection, but 
of an inspiration which spurns all rigid rules and conven- 
tions. The latter is popular music : it is the music of the 
peasants particularly. How many beautiful poems are 
born and live and die among them, without ever having 
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had the honors of a correct notation, and without having 
deigned to confine themselves within the absolute limits 
of a well-defined scheme ! The unknown artist, who im- 
provises his rustic ballad as he watches his herds, or 
guides his ploughshare — ^and there are such still, even in 
those regions which seem least poetic, — finds it difficult to 
make the necessary effort to retain and set down his fugi- 
tive ideas. He communicates his ballad to other musi- 
cians, children of nature like himself, and they carry it 
from hamlet to hamlet, from cottage to cottage, each one 
modifying it at the pleasure of his individual genius. 
That is why these pastoral ballads and romances, so fas- 
cinating in their lack of art, or so profound in sentiment, 
are for the most part lost, and seldom live more than a 
century in the memory of the peasants. Musicians 
trained to follow blindly the rules of the art do not take 
sufficient pains to collect them. The majority despises 
them, for lack of a sufficiently elevated sentiment and 
sufficiently pure intelligence to understand them ; others 
recoil at the difficulty which they encounter as soon as 
they attempt to find the real, original version, which has 
already ceased to exist, it may be, except in the author's 
own mind, and which is certain never to have been rec- 
ognized as a definite and invariable type by its numerous 
interpreters. Some have altered it from ignorance ; others 
have developed, decorated or embellished it by their 
superior talent, because the teachings of art have never 
taught them to repress its instincts. They do not them- 
selves realize that they have transformed the original 
work, nor do their ingenuous auditors notice it. The 
peasant neither examines nor compares. When Heaven 
has made him a musician, he sings after the manner of 
the birds, especially the nightingale, whose improvisation 
is never-ending, although the elements of his infinitely 
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varied song are always the same. Moreover, the genius 
of the common people is of a fertility that knows no 
bounds.* They do not need to record their productions ; 
they produce without rest, like the earth which they till ; 
they create every hour in the day, like nature, which 
inspires them. 

Consuelo had in her heart all that one needs to have 
of innocence, poesy and delicacy of feeling, to under- 
stand popular music and love it passionately. Therein 
she was a great artist, and the scientific theories which 
she had learned so thoroughly had robbed her genius of 
none of that freshness and refinement which are the 
treasure of inspiration and the youth of the soul. She 
had sometimes said to Anzoleto, without Porpora's 
knowledge, that she cared more for certain of the Adri- 
atic fishermen's barcaroles than for all the learning of 
Padre Martini and Maestro Durante. Her mother's bo- 
leros and ballads were to her a wellspring of poetic life, 
from which she was never weary of drawing forth her 
cherished memories. What a profound impression was 

♦ If you listen carefully to the bagpipers who ply the trade of min- 
strels in the country districts of Central France, you will see that 
they know no less than two or three hundred compositions of the 
same species and the same general character, but never borrowed from 
one another ; and you will be convinced that in less than three years 
this immense repertory is entirely renewed. 1 recently had tho fol- 
lowing conversation with one of these strolling minstrels : ** You 
have learned a little music? " — ** To be sure, I learned to play on the 
drone-bass bagpipe, and the bagpipe with keys." — ** Where do you 
take lessons? "—" In the Bourbonnais, in the woods."—** And you 
know the notes?"—**! should say so!"— **ln what key are you 
playing? "—** In what key ? What does that mean ? "—** Aren't you 
playing in D ? "— ** I don't know what D is."— ** What do you call 
your notes?" — **They are called notes; they have no special 
names."— *• How do you remember so many different airs ? " — *'I 
listen."— ** Who composes all these airs?"— "Many different peo- 
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likely to be produced upon her, therefore, by the musical 
genius of Bohemia, the inspiration of that pastoral, war- 
like, fanatical people, grave and gentle amid the most 
potent elements of strength and activity ! There were 
striking characteristics absolutely novel to her. Albert 
interpreted the music with a rare appreciation of the 
national spirit and of the energetic and pious feeling 
which had given birth to it. He blended with it, by way 
of improvisation, the profound melancholy and heart* 
rending regret which servitude had imparted to his indi- 
vidual character and that of his people ; and that blending 
of sadness and courage, of mental exaltation and prostra- 
tion, those hymns of gratitude joined to cries of distress, 
were the most complete and most vivid expression both 
of poor Bohemia and of poor Albert. 

It has been said, and with reason, that the end and 
aim of music is emotion. No other art can reveal in so 
sublime a way human feeling in the entrails of man ; no 

pie, famous musicians in the woods.'' — ** Do they compose many of 
them?"—" They do it ail the time ; they never stop."—" IDo they 
do nothing else?" — "They chop wood."— "They arc wood- 
cutters?"— "Almost all wood-cutters. We have a saying that 
music grows in the woods. That is where it is always found."— 
" And that is where you go to look for it?"—" Every year. The 
little musicians go there. They listen to everybody who goes along 
the roads, and repeat it as well as they can. But to get the real 
acc4Ht, you must go and listen to the wood-cutters in the Bourbon- 
nais."-" And how does it come to them?"— "When they are 
walking through the woods, or going home at night, or resting on 
Sunday."—" And do you compose?"—" A little, very little, but it 
isn't good for much. One must be bom in the woods and I am of 
the plain. There is nobody any better than me for the accmt; but 
when it comes to inventing, we don't understand it at all, and we 
do better not to meddle with it." 

1 tried to make him say what he meant by acc4Ht. He could not 
succeed in doing it, perhaps because he understood it too well and 
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other art can depict to the eyes of the soul the splendors 
of nature, the delights of meditation, the character of 
nations, the tumult of their passions and the bitterness of 
their sufferings. Regret, hope, alarm, meditation, con- 
sternation, enthusiasm, faith, doubt, glory, tranquillity^ 
all this and more music gives us and takes from us, at 
the pleasure of its genius and according to the extent of 
our own. It even represents the appearance of things» 
and» without resorting to the puerile effects of resonance, 
or to mere imitation of real sounds, it enables us to 
see, through a misty veil which magnifies and idealizes 
them, the external objects to which it directs our atten- 
tion. Some religious music brings before us the gigantic 
phantoms of venerable cathedrals, at the same time that 
it enables us to enter into the thoughts of the people who 
built them and prostrated themselves there to raise their 
voices in sacred song. He who could powerfully and 
simply express the music of the different nations, and he 

deemed me unworthy to understand it. He was young, serious, 
black as a pifftraro of Calabria, was going about from festival to 
festival, playing all day, and had not slept for three nights, because 
he had to travel six or eight leagues before sunrise to get from one 
village to another. He was ail the better for it, drank jugs of wine 
enough to tum the head of an ox, and, like Walter Scott's bugler, 
never complained of having lost his wind. The more he drank, the 
more solemn and haughty he was. He played very well and had 
abundant reason to be proud of his accent. We observed that what 
he played was a never-ending variation on each theme. It was im- 
possible to write down any one of these themes without taking note 
of each one of half a hundred different versions. That was proba- 
bly his great merit and his art. His answers to my questions gave 
me some light, 1 think, as to the etymology of the name hoitmê ap- 
plied to the dances of that province. Bourne is a synonym of fag- 
got, and the wood-cutters of the Bourbonnais have fi^ven that name 
to tfadr musical compositions, as Master Adam gave that of ch^vilUs 
to hb poems. 
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who could listen to it as it should be listened to, would not 
need to make the tour of the world to see the different 
nations, to enter their monuments, read their books and 
visit their plains, mountains, gardens or deserts. A Jew- 
ish hymn, well performed, introduces us to the syna- 
gogue ; the whole of Scotland is contained in a genuine 
Scotch air, just as the whole of Spain is in a genuine 
Spanish air. In this way I have been in Poland, Ger- 
many, Naples, Ireland, India, and I know those countries 
and the men that live there better than if I had studied 
them for years. It requires but an instant to be trans- 
ported thither and to live the life that they live. The 
very essence of that life I assimilate under the potent 
spell of music. 

Little by little, Consuelo ceased to listen to, even to 
hear, Albert's violin. Her whole mind was on the alert; 
and her senses, closed to direct perceptions, awoke in 
another world, to guide her mind through unknown 
spaces inhabited by unfamiliar beings. She saw, in a 
strange chaos, at once horrible and magnificent, the 
ghosts of the old heroes of Bohemia moving to and fro; 
she heard the funeral knell tolling from convent bell- 
towers, while the redoubtable Taborites descended from 
their fortified mountain peaks, emaciated, half-naked, 
blood-stained and fierce. Then she saw the angels of 
death assemble among the clouds, sword and chalice in 
hand. She saw them, floating in a compact band over 
the heads of the lying pontiffs, empty upon the accursed 
earth the cup of divine wrath. She fancied that she 
could hear the clash of their heavy wings, and the blood 
of the Christ falling in great drops behind them to extin- 
guish the blaze lighted by their frenzy. Again, it wast 
night of terror and of darkness, when she heard the bodies 
abandoned on the battle-field groan in the death agony* 
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Anon, it was a bright and scorching day, of which she 
ventured to defy the dazzling brilliancy, and in which 
she saw the redoubtable blind man whirl by in his char- 
iot, with his round helmet, his rusty cuirass, and the 
bloody bandage that covered his eyes. The temples 
opened of themselves at his approach; the monks fled 
into the bowels of the earth, carrying their relics and 
their treasures in the skirts of their gowns. Then the 
conquerors brought infirm old men, beggars covered with 
sores like Lazarus; madmen ran about singing like 
Zdenko; headsmen stained with blood of a livid hue, 
little children with unsullied hands and angelic brows, 
Amazons carrying sheaves of pikes and pitch-pine torches, 
all took their seats about a table; and an angel, as 
radiant and lovely as those whom Albert DUrer has in- 
troduced in his apocalyptic compositions, presented to 
their eager lips the wooden cup, the chalice of pardon, 
rehabilitation and blessed equality. 

This angel reappeared in all the visions which passed 
successively before Consuelo's eyes. Examining him, 
she recognized Satan, the most beautiful of the immortals 
after God, the most melancholy after Jesus, the proudest 
of the proud. He was dragging after him the chains that 
he had broken ; and his tawny wings, bruised and droop- 
ing, bore the traces of violence and captivity. He smiled 
sorrowfully at those men reeking with crime, and pressed 
the little children to his bosom. 

Suddenly it seemed to Consuelo that Albert's violin 
spoke, and said, through the mouth of Satan : " No, the 
Christ, my brother, loved you no more than I love you. 
It is time that you should know me, and that, instead of 
calling me the enemy of the human race, you should 
recognize in me the friend who has sustained you in the 
struggle. I am not the demon, I am the archangel of 
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lawful rebellion and the patron of mighty conflicts. Like 
the Christ, I am the God of the poor, the weak, and the 
oppressed. When he promised you that God should 
reign on earth, when he announced to you his return 
among you, his meaning was that, after undergoing per- 
secution, you will be rewarded by winning with him and 
with me liberty and happiness. We two were to return 
together, and together we do return, so closely united to 
each other that we make but one. It was He, the divine 
principle, the God of the spirit, who descended into the 
darkness into which ignorance had hurled me, and where 
I was undergoing in the flames of longing and wrath, the 
same torments that the Scribes and Pharisees of all times 
have made Him endure on the Cross. Here am I with 
your children forever ; for He has broken my chains and 
extinguished the flames that were consuming me ; He has 
reconciled me with God and with you. Henceforth 
craft and fear will no longer be the law and the portton 
of the weak, but pride and determination. He, Jesus, 
is pitiful, gentle, loving and just. 1, too, am just, but 
I am strong, warlike, stern and persevering. O people! 
do you not recognize him who has spoken to you in the 
secrecy of your heart, ever since your existence began, 
and who has comforted you in all your distresses, 
saying: * Seek happiness ; do not renounce it ! Happi- 
ness is your duty ; demand it, and you will have it !' 
Do you not see all your suffering on my forehead, and 
on my bruised limbs the scar of the fetters you have 
worn ? Drink the chalice 1 bring you ; you will find 
therein my tears mingled with those of the Christ and 
yours. You will find them as burning, and they will be 
as salutary when you have drunk them !" 

This hallucination filled Consuelo's heart with sorrow 
and pity. She fancied that she saw and heard the fallen 
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angel weeping and groaning beside her. As she saw him 
he was tall, pale and beautiful, with his long hair in dis- 
order on his brow, still proudly raised to Heaven, curse- 
blighted though it was. She admired him, shuddering 
the while through her habit of fearing him, and yet she 
loved him with that pious sisterly love which the sight of 
strong men in distress inspires. It seemed to her that 
he addressed himself to her alone in all that communion 
of Bohemian brethren ; that he mildly reproached her for 
her distrust and fear, and that he drew her toward him 
by a magnetic glance which it was impossible for her to 
resist. Fascinated, beside herself, she rose and rushed 
toward him with open arms and trembling knees. Al- 
bert dropped his violin, which gave forth a plaintive 
sound as it fell, and received her in his arms, uttering a 
cry of surprise and delirious joy. It was he to whom 
Consuelo was listening, at whom she was gazing, as she 
dreamed of the rebellious angel. It was his face, in all 
respects like the image she had formed of it, which had 
attracted and subjugated her. It was his heart upon 
which she had thrown herself, exclaiming in a stifled 
voice: "Yours! yours I O angel of sorrow! yours and 
God's forever!" 

But no sooner did Albert's trembling lips touch hers 
than she felt a deathly chill, and excruciating pains by 
turns congealed and scorched her heart and brain. 
Snatched abruptly from her illusion, she felt so violent a 
shock rend her whole being that she believed she was 
about to die ; and, tearing herself from the count's arms, 
she fell against the bones that formed the altar, a portion 
of which gave way and fell upon her with a ghastly 
noise. Finding herself covered with these human re- 
mains, and glancing at Albert, whom she had just taken 
in her arms and thereby made him, in some sense. 
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master of her heart and liberty in a moment of frenzied 
excitement, her terror and mental anguish were so hor- 
rible that she hid her face in her dishevelled hair, crying 
amid her sobs : "Away from here ! far, far from here! 
In Heaven's name, air, light ! O God ! rescue me from 
this sepulchre and take me back to the sunlight !" 

Albert, seeing how pale she was, and that her mind 
was wandering, rushed to her, and would have taken 
her in his arms to carry her from the cave. But in her 
terror she did not understand him ; and, springing vehem- 
ently to her feet, she fled toward the back of the cave 
at random, paying no heed to obstacles, to the winding 
arms of the spring which crossed and recrossed before 
her, and which, in several places, presented great 
dangers. 

"In God's name!" cried Albert, " not that way! 
Stop ! Death is under your feet ! Wait for me ! " 

But his cries intensified Consuelo's fear. Twice she 
leaped across the brook as lightly as a fawn, and yet 
without knowing what she was doing. At last, in a dark 
spot, planted with cypresses, she stumbled over a hum- 
mock and fell, with outstretched hands, on the fine, re- 
cently upturned soil. 

This shock changed the disposition of her nerves. A 
sort of stupor succeeded her terror. Suffocated, panting 
for breath, no longer able to understand what she felt, 
she allowed the count to overtake her and join her. He 
had darted in pursuit, and had had the presence of mind 
to seize, as he passed, one of the torches planted on the 
rocks, so that he might at least light her among the wind- 
ings of the brook, even if he could not overtake her be- 
fore she reached a place which he knew to be very deep, 
and toward which she seemed to be running. Overcome, 
crushed by emotions so sudden and so conflicting, the 
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poor young man dared neither speak to her nor raise her. 
She was sitting on the hummock which caused her fail, 
and dared not address him again. Confused, and with 
eyes downcast, she stared mechanically at the ground 
about her. Suddenly she noticed that the hummock had 
the shape and general dimensions of a grave, and that 
she was actually on a newly-filled mound, over which 
some faded flowers and branches of cypress, not entirely 
withered, were strewn. She sprang hastily to her feet, 
and, in a fresh paroxysm of terror, which she could not 
control, cried out : 

"O Albert I whom have you buried here? " 

** I have buried here what I held dearest in all the 
world before I knew you," replied Albert, struggling with 
a most painful emotion. "If it was a sacrilegious act, 
committed when 1 was delirious and with the purpose of 
accomplishing a sacred duty, God will forgive me for it. 
I will tell you hereafter what soul inhabited the body 
which reposes here. You are too excited now, and you 
need the fresh air. Come, Consuelo, let us leave this 
place where you have made me in one moment the hap- 
piest and the unhappiest of men." 

"Oh! yes," she cried, "let us leave this place! I 
know not what vapors ascend from the bowels of the 
earth ; but I feel that J am dying, and my reason aban- 
dons me." 

They went out together, without exchanging another 
word. Albert walked first, pausing and lowering his 
torch at every stone, so that his companion could see it 
and avoid it. When he attempted to open the door of the 
cell, a thought apparently far removed from her then 
frame of mind, but connected therewith by the natural 
solicitude of an artist, occurred to Consuelo. 

"Albert," she said, "you left your violin by the 

XI 
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spring. I cannot bear the idea that that marvellous in- 
strument, which has caused me to-day emotions hitherto 
unknown, should be given over to certain destruction in 
that damp spot." 

Albert made a gesture signifying how little value he 
attached thenceforth to anything that was not Consuelo. 
But she persisted. 

"It has caused me much suffering," she said, "and 
yet " 

" If it has caused you nothing but suffering, let it fall 
to pieces," he replied, bitterly; "1 will never touch it 
again in my life. Ah ! I long to know that it is de- 
stroyed." 

" I should lie if I were to say that," rejoined Consuelo, 
once more conscious of a feeling of respect for the count's 
musical genius. '* My emotion overtaxed my strength, 
that is all ; and the enchantment changed to agony. Go 
and get it,my friend ; I desire to replace it carefully in its 
box with my own hands, awaiting the time when I shall 
have the courage to take it out and place it in your hands 
and listen to it once more." 

Consuelo was deeply touched by the grateful glance 
which the count bestowed upon her on receiving that per- 
mission to hope. He returned to the grotto to obey her ; 
and she, left alone for a few moments, reproached her- 
self for her frantic terror and her horrible suspicions. She 
recalled, trembling and blushing the while, the feverish 
impulse which had thrown her into his arms; but she 
could not withhold her admiration from the modest re- 
spect and chaste timidity of that man, who adored her, 
yet dared not take advantage of such a condition of affairs 
to say to her a single word of his love. The sadness 
which she read on his features and the listlessness of his 
heavy gait were sufficient evidence that he had conceived 
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no audacious hope, for the present or for the future. She 
was grateful to him for such exceeding delicacy, and re- 
solved to soften by more gentle words the sort of fare- 
well which they must exchange on leaving the under- 
ground passage. 

But the memory of Zdenko was destined to follow her 
to the end, like an avenging spirit, and to accuse Albert 
in spite of her resolution. As they drew near the door 
her eyes fell on an inscription in Bohemian, of which she 
readily understood all the words except one, because she 
knew them by heart. A hand, which could have been 
no other than Zdenko's, had written in chalk on the low, 

black door : May he who has been wronged thee I — 

The last word but one was unintelligible to Consuelo; 
and that circumstance caused her great uneasiness. Al- 
bert returned and put his violin into the case, but she had 
not the courage, indeed, it did not even occur to her, to as- 
sist him as she had promised to do. She became as im- 
patient as she had ever been to leave the cave. When 
he turned the key, with much difficulty, in the rusty 
lock, she could not refrain from putting her finger on the 
mysterious word, glancing at her host with a questioning 
expression. 

" That means," replied Albert, with forced calmness, 
" may the wronged angel, the friend of the unhappy, he 
of whom we were speaking just now " 

"Yes, Satan; I know that; and the rest?" 

" May Satan, I say, forgive thee ! " 

" Forgive what ? " she rejoined, turning pale. 

'* If sorrow must seek forgiveness," replied the count, 
with melancholy serenity, *M have a long prayer to 
make." 

They entered the gallery and did not break the silence 
again until they reached the Monk's Cave. But when 
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the light of the outside world, filtering through the foliage, 
cast a bluish reflection on the count's face, Consuelosaw 
that two streams of tears were flowing silently down his 
cheeks. She was touched by the sight ; and yet, when 
he timidly approached her to carry her to the entrance, 
she preferred to wet her feet in that stagnant water 
rather than permit him to take her in his arms. She 
gave as a pretext for her refusal his manifest state of 
weariness and prostration, and she was already putting 
one of her dainty shoes into the slime, when Albert, ex- 
tinguishing his torch, said to her : 

" Farewell, Consuelo ! I see from your aversion to me 
that I must return to everlasting darkness, and, like a 
spectre evoked by you for an instant, go back to my 
tomb, having succeeded only in frightening you/* 

** No, your life belongs to me ! " cried Consuelo, turn- 
ing and stopping him ; *' you swore to me that you would' 
never again come to this cavern without me, and you 
have no right to retract your oath." 

*' But why do you choose to impose the burden of mor- 
tal life on the phantom of a mortal ? The recluse is no 
more than that, and he who is not loved is a recluse 
wheresoever and with whomsoever he may be.*' 

"Albert, Albert! you tear my heart. Come, carry 
me out. It seems to me that in the bright light of day I 
shall at last see my own destiny clearly." 
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LVI 



Albert obeyed; and when they began to go down 
from the foot of the Schreckenstein into the valley, 
Consuelo did, in truth, find that her agitation was 
greatly subdued. 

** Forgive me for the pain I have caused you," she 
saidy leaning lightly on his arm as they walked; ** I feel 
very certain now that I had an attack of madness in the 
grotto a few moments ago." 

"Why recall it, Consuelo ? I should never have men- 
tioned it to you ; 1 know well enough that you would like 
to efface it from your memory. 1, too, must manage to 
forget it!" 

*' I do not choose to forget it, my friend, but to ask 
your pardon for it. If I should tell you the strange 
vision I had as 1 listened to your Bohemian airs, you 
would see that 1 was out of my senses when I gave you 
such a surprise and such a fright. You cannot believe 
that 1 meant to play with your reason and your tranquil- 
lity. Great God ! Heaven is my witness that I would 
still give my life for you!" 

" 1 know that you do not care for life, Consuelo! But 
for my own part, I feel that I should cling to it with des- 
peration, if — 






" Finish, pray ! 

" If 1 were loved as I love ! " 

" Albert, 1 love you as much as it is possible for me to 
do. 1 would love you, I doubt not, as you deserve to be 
loved, if " 
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" Finish in your turn ! " 

" If there were not insurmountable obstacles which 
would make it a crime." 

" But what are these obstacles ? I look in vain for 
them about you; they must be in the depths of your 
heart, in your past memories, 1 presume." 

" Let us not speak of my memories, they are hateful 
to me, and I would rather die at once than live the past 
over again. But your station in society, your wealth, 
the opposition and indignation of your relations — ^where 
do you suppose I could muster courage to face all those 
considerations ? 1 possess nothing in the world, except 
my pride and my disinterestedness ; what should I have 
left if I were to sacrifice these ? " 

" You would have my love left and yours, if you loved 
me. I feel that you do not, and 1 will ask you for noth- 
ing more than a little pity. How could you be humiliated 
by bestowing on me the alms of a little happiness? 
Which would be prostrate before the other then? 
Wherein would my wealth degrade you ? Could we not 
very quickly toss it to the poor, if it were as burden- 
some to you as it is to me ? Do you think that I 
did not long ago firmly resolve to employ it in a manner 
befitting my beliefs and my inclinations, that is to say, 
to rid myself of it when the loss of my father adds 
the grief of the inheritance to the sorrow of separa- 
tion ? But are you afraid to be rich ? I have made a 
vow of poverty. Do you fear to be made illustrious by 
my name ? it is a false name, and my real name is pro- 
scribed. 1 shall not resume it, for to do so would be an 
insult to my father's memory; but in the obscurity in 
which I shall bury myself, no one will be dazzled by it, I 
promise you, and you will not be able to reproach me 
with it. Lastly, as to the opposition of my family — Oh I 
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if there were no other obstacle than that! tell me that 
there is no other: and you will see ! " 

** That is the greatest of all, the only one that all my 
gratitude to you could not remove." 

** You lie, Consuelo 1 Dare you swear to me that you 
do not lie ? That is not the only obstacle." 

Consuelo hesitated. She had never lied, and yet she 
would have liked to atone for the pain she had caused 
her friend, the man who had saved her life, and who had 
nursed her for several months with the solicitude of an 
intelligent and loving mother. She had flattered herself 
that she could soften her refusal by alleging obsta- 
cles which she did in fact consider insurmountable. 
But Albert's reiterated questions disturbed her, and her 
own heart was a labyrinth in which she lost herself; for 
she could not say with certainty whether she loved or 
hated this extraordinary man, toward whom she was 
drawn by a mysterious and powerful sympathy, while an 
invincible dread, and something which resembled aver- 
sion, made her tremble at the bare idea of an engagement. 

At that moment it seemed to her that she hated Anzo- 
leto. Could it be otherwise when she compared him, 
with his brutal selfishness, his base ambition, his cow- 
ardice, his treachery, to Albert, so generous, so humane, 
so pure, and so great in all the most sublime and most 
romantic virtues? The only cloud capable of obscuring the 
result of the comparison was the taking of Zdenko's life, 
which she. could not refrain from looking upon as proba- 
ble. But was not that very suspicion a disease of her 
imagination, a nightmare which a moment's explanation 
might dispel ? She determined to try it, and, pretending 
to be preoccupied and not to have heard Albert's last 
question, she said, stopping to look at a peasant, some 
distance away : 
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" Great heaven ! 1 thought 1 saw Zdenko ! " 

Albert started, dropped Consuelo's arm which he held 
in his, and took several steps forward. Then he stopped 
and returned to her, saying: 

"What an extraordinary mistake, Consuelo I that 
man has not a single point of resemblance to " 

He could not make up his mind to utter Zdenko's 
name ; his face wore an expression of deep distress. 

"But you thought so yourself for an instant," said 
Consuelo, watching him closely. 

"I am very short-sighted, and I should have remem- 
bered that the meeting was impossible." 

" Impossible ! Then Zdenko is very far away ? " 

" So far away, that you have nothing to fear from his 
madness." 

" Can you not tell me the origin of that sudden aver- 
sion to me, after the proofs of sympathy he had given 
me?" 

" I have told you of a dream he had the night before 
you came down into the cave. He saw you accompany 
me to the altar, where you consented to give me your 
troth ; and you began to sing our old Bohemian hymns 
in a loud voice, which made the whole church tremble. 
And while you were singing, he saw me turn deadly pale 
and sink into the pavement of the church, until 1 was 
completely buried and lay dead in the tomb of my ances- 
tors. Thereupon he saw you hastily throw away your 
bridal wreath, stamp upon a flagstone, which instantly 
covered my grave, and dance about on that gravestone, 
singing incomprehensible words in a strange tongue and 
with every indication of the most unbounded and heart- 
less joy. Frantic with rage, he threw himself upon you; 
but you had already floated away in smoke, and he 
awoke, bathed in perspiration and beside himself with 
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wrath. He even woke me, for his cries and imprecations 
made the arched roof of his cell resound. I had much 
difficulty in making him tell me his dream, and much 
more in convincing him that it was not really prophetic 
of my destiny. I could not readily persuade him ; for 1 
was myself under the spell of an altogether unhealthy 
mental exaltation, and I had never before tried to dis- 
suade him when 1 found that he put faith in his dreams 
and visions. However, I had reason to believe, during 
the day that followed that night of agitation, that he had 
forgotten it, or that he attached no importance to it ; for 
he said not another word about it, and when I asked him 
to go and speak to you of me, he made no open resist- 
ance. He did not believe that it would ever occur to you 
or that it would be possible for you to come to look for 
me where I was, and his frenzy did not awake until he 
saw you actually undertaking it. But he did not show 
his hatred for you in my presence until we met him on 
our return through the underground galleries. Then he 
informed me laconically that it was his purpose and de- 
termination to rid me of you — that was his expression, — 
and to destroy you the first time he met you alone, be- 
cause you were the scourge of my life, and had my death 
written in your eyes. Forgive me for repeating the words 
he used in his madness, and understand now why I had 
no other choice than to send him away from you and 
from myself. Let us say no more about it, 1 entreat you ; 
the subject is very painful to me. I loved Zdenko like 
another myself. His madness had become assimilated to 
mine and identified with it to such a degree that we in- 
voluntarily had the same thoughts, the same visions, and 
even the same physical sufferings. He was more ingen- 
uous, consequently more of a poet than I ; his words were 
less varied, and the phantoms which, as i saw them. 
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were ghastly and menacing, seemed sweet and melan* 
choly through the medium of his more affectionate and 
placid disposition. The great difference between us con- 
sisted in the irregularity of my paroxysms, and the un- 
broken continuity of his enthusiasm. While I was atone 
moment delirious, at the next a cold and dismayed spec- 
tator of my wretchedness, he lived always in a sort of 
dream wherein all external objects assumed symbolical 
forms ; and in his vagaries he was always so gentle and 
affectionate, that in my lucid moments — ^unquestionably 
the most painful moments to me ! — I longed for Zdenko*s 
tranquil and ingenious madness to revive me and recon- 
cile me to life." 

"O my friend," said Consuelo, "you must hate me, 
as I hate myself, for having deprived you of that inval- 
uable and devoted friend. But has not his exile lasted 
long enough ? Doubtless he has recovered by this time 
from a temporary outbreak of violence." 

"He has recovered— -probably I " said Albert, with a 
strange, exceedingly bitter smile. 

"Well, then," rejoined Consuelo, seekmg to banish 
from her mind the idea of Zdenko's death, "why not re- 
call him ? I should see him again without the slightest 
fear, I assure you ; and between us we would make him 
forget his prejudices against me." 

"Do not talk so, Consuelo," said Albert, dejectedly; 
" his return is impossible now. I have sacrificed my best 
friend, the man who was my companion, my servant, my 
staff, my far-sighted and hard-working mother, my sim- 
ple-minded, ignorant, humble child ; the man who antici- 
pated all my needs, who provided all my innocent and 
melancholy pleasures ; the man who defended me against 
myself in my paroxysms of despair, and who employed 
force and cunning to prevent me from leaving my cell 
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when he saw that I was incapable of preserving my own 
dignity and my own life in the world of the living and in 
the society of other men. I made the sacrifice without 
looking behind me and without remorse, because it was 
my duty ; because by defying the dangers of the under- 
ground passages, by restoring me to reason and to a due 
appreciation of my duties, you were more precious to me, 
more sacred than Zdenko himself." 

"That is an error, and, 1 fear, a blasphemous state- 
ment, Albert ! A moment's courage can hardly be com- 
pared to a whole lifetime of devotion." 

"Do not think that a selfish, frantic love counselled 
me to act as I did. I should have been able to stifle such 
a love in my bosom and shut myself up in my cave with 
Zdenko rather than break the heart and ruin the life of 
the best of men. But God's voice had spoken clearly. 
I had resisted the influence which was gaining control of 
me ; I had fled from you, it was my purpose to cease to 
see you, so long as the dreams and presentiments which 
led me to hope that in you I had found the angel of my 
salvation, should not be realized. Until the overturn 
wrought by a lying dream in Zdenko's pious and gentle 
disposition, he shared my aspiration toward you, my 
fears, my hopes, and my pious longings. Unhappy crea- 
ture ! he formed a wrongful idea of you on the very day 
that you revealed yourself ! The celestial ray that had 
always lighted the mysterious recesses of his mind faded 
gradually away, and God doomed him, by sending upon 
him the spirit of delirium and frenzy. I, too, was com- 
pelled to abandon him ; for you appeared to me envel- 
oped in rays of glory, you descended toward me on the 
wings of prodigy, and you found in your heart, to remove 
the scales from my eyes, words which your calm intelli- 
gence and your artistic education had not permitted you 
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to study and prepare. Pity and charity inspired you, 
and, under their miraculous influence, you said to me 
what it was necessary that I should hear in order to know 
and acquire a proper conception of human life." 

** What can I have said that was so wise and so pro- 
found ? Really, Albert, I have no idea." 

" Nor I ; but God himself was in the tone of your 
voice and in the serenity of your glance. In your pres- 
ence I understood in an instant what in my whole life I 
never could have discovered alone. I knew previously 
that my life was an expiation, a martyrdom ; and I 
sought the fulfilment of my destiny in darkness, in soli- 
tude, in tears, in wrath, in study, in asceticism, and 
mortification of the flesh. You gave me a glimpse of a 
different life, a different martyrdom, all patience, gentle- 
ness, tolerance and devotion. The duties which you so 
simply and frankly marked out for me, beginning with those 
toward my family, I had entirely forgotten ; and my fam- 
ily, through excess of kindness, left me in ignorance of my 
crimes; I have atoned for them, thanks to you ; and on 
the first day I was sure, from the tranquillity that 
filled my mind, that that was all that God demanded of 
me for the present. I know that it is not all, and I await 
a revelation from God as to my future duties. But now 
I have confidence, because I have found the oracle which 
I can question. You are the oracle, Consuelo ! Provi- 
dence has given you power over me, and I will not rebel 
against its decrees, seeking to avoid them. I could not 
hesitate an instant, therefore, between the superior 
power which can regenerate me, and the poor passive 
creature who had done nothing hitherto except share my 
sorrows and submit to my outbreaks." 

"Do you refer to Zdenko? But how do you know 
that God had not destined me to cure him as well ? You 
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see that 1 already had some power over him, for I suc- 
ceeded in pacifying him with a word when his hand 
was raised to kill me.'' 

"Ah ! God forgive me ! It is true, I lacked faith ; I 
was afraid. I knew the oaths Zdenko had taken. He 
had sworn, against my will, to live only for me, and he 
had kept it all my life, in my absence as well as before 
and after my return. When he swore to destroy you, it 
did not even occur to me that it was possible to avoid the 
effect of his determination, and I determined to insult 
him, to banish him, to crush him, to destroy him himself." 

" Destroy him ! Great Heaven ! What does that word 
mean in your mouth, Albert ? Where is Zdenko ? " 

"You ask me as God asked Cain : 'What hast thou 
done with thy brother ? ' " 

"O Heaven! Heaven! You have not killed him, 
Albert ! " 

Consuelo, as she uttered that horrible word, seized 
Albert's arm violently, and gazed at him with terror 
blended with sorrowful compassion. She recoiled, dis- 
mayed by the cold, proud expression assumed by his 
face, whereon grief seemed at times to be petrified. 

" I did not kill him," he replied, "and yet I deprived 
him of life, unquestionably I Do you dare to impute it to 
me as a crime — you for whom I would perhaps kill my 
own father in the same way ; you for whom I would defy 
all remorse and would shatter all the most cherished ties, 
the most sacred existences ? If I preferred the regret 
and repentance which consume me to the fear of seeing 
you murdered by a madman, have you so little pity in your 
heart that you can constantly flaunt that pain before 
my eyes, and reproach me for the greatest sacrifice that 
It was in my power to make for you ? Ah ! so you, too, 
have your moments of cruelty ! Cruelty cannot be 
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wholly absent from the entrails of anyone who belongs 
to the human family ! " 

There was so much solemnity in the manner of this 
reproach — the first Albert had dared to address to Con- 
suelo — that she was terror-stricken, and felt more strong- 
ly than she had ever felt before the profound dread that 
he inspired in her. A sort of humiliation, trivial per- 
haps, but inherent in the heart of woman, succeeded the 
pleasurable pride which she could not help feeling as 
she listened to Albert describing his passionate venera- 
tion for her. She felt abased — misunderstood, no doubt, 
for she had sought to surprise his only secret with the 
purpose, at all events with the desire, to respond to his 
love if he should justify himself. At the same time she 
saw that in her lover's thoughts she was blameworthy ; 
for if he had killed Zdenko, the only person in the world 
who would have no right to condemn him irrevocably 
was she whose life had required the sacrifice of another 
life inexpressibly dear to the unhappy Albert. 

Consuelo could not reply. She tried to talk of some- 
thing else, and her tears choked her voice. When he 
saw that she was weeping, Albert, repenting, would have 
humbled himself in his turn ; but she begged him never 
to recur to a subject so painful to his mind, and promised 
him, with a sort of shrinking dread, that she would never 
mention a name which aroused in him as in herself the 
most distressing emotions. The rest of their walk was 
exceedingly constrained and painful. They tried in vain 
to converse on other subjects. Consuelo had no idea of 
what she said or of what she heard. Albert seemed 
calm, however, like Abraham or Brutus after the accom- 
plishment of the sacrifice commanded by pitiless destiny. 
This melancholy but perfect tranquillity, with such a 
weight uj)on his heart, resembled a last remnant of mad- 
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ness ; and Consuelo could not justify her friend except 
by remembering that he was mad. If, in a pitched battle 
against some highwayman, he had killed his adversary 
in order to save her, she would have found therein only 
an additional cause for gratitude, and, perhaps, admira- 
tion for his strength and courage. But that mysterious 
murder, committed doubtless in the darkness of the un- 
derground retreat ; that grave dug in the place of prayer, 
and that barbarous silence after such an outburst ; the 
stoical fanaticism which had given him courage to take 
her to the grotto and to abandon himself there to the 
charms of music — it was all ghastly beyond words, and 
Consuelo felt that love for that man refused to enter her 
heart. "When could he have committed this murder ? " 
she asked herself. "In three months I have not seen 
on his brow a fold so deep as to denote remorse I May 
he not have had some drops of blood on his hands some 
day when I offered him mine ? Horror ! He must be 
made of stone or ice, or else he loved me to ferocity. 
And I was so desirous to inspire boundless love ! I re- 
gretted so bitterly that I had heretofore been loved with 
only a lukewarm passion ! And this is the love that 
Heaven had in store for me as compensation !" 

Then she began again to wonder when Albert could 
have accomplished his terrible sacrifice. She concluded 
that it must have been during the terrible illness which 
had made her indifferent to all external things ; and when 
she remembered the delicate and loving attentions which 
Albert had lavished on her, she could not reconcile the 
two aspects of a man so unlike himself and other men. 

Absorbed in these distressing reflections, she accepted 
with a trembling hand and preoccupied air the flowers 
which Albert had, as his custom was, plucked by the 
roadside to give her ; for he knew that she loved them 
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dearly. She did not once think of leaving him, in order 
to return alone to the castle and conceal the long tête-à- 
tête they had had. Whether because Albert was equally 
oblivious, or because he thought that he ought not to 
practise any further concealment with his family, he did 
not remind her ; and they found themselves at the gate- 
way of the castle face to face with the canoness. Con- 
suelo — Albert, too, in all probability — saw for the first 
time that excellent woman's features inflamed by wrath 
and scorn ; for her kindness of heart ordinarily prevented 
her from being ugly, despite her thinness and her defor- 
mity. 

*' It is high time that you should return, signora," 
she said to Porporina, in a voice that was tremulous and 
spasmodic with indignation. "We have been much dis- 
turbed concerning Count Albert. His father, who was 
unwilling to breakfast without him, desired to have an 
interview with him this morning, which you have thought 
proper to make him forget ; and as for yourself, there is 
a little fellow in the salon, who says he is your brother, 
and who is awaiting you with most ungentlemanly impa* 
tience." 

Having made this extraordinary speech, poor Wences- 
lawa, dismayed by her own courage, abruptly turned 
her back and ran to her chamber, where she coughed and 
wept for more than an hour. 
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LVII 

'* My aunt is in a strange frame of mind," said Albert 
to Consuelo as they walked up the steps. *' I ask your 
forgiveness for her, my friend; be sure that she will 
change her manner and her language this very day." 

"My brother?" exclaimed Consuelo, dumfounded by 
what she had just heard, and not listening to what the 
count said. 

"I did not know that you had a brother," rejoined 
Albert, who had been more impressed by his aunt's tart 
manner than by what she said. *' No doubt, it is a great 
joy to you to see him, dear Consuelo, and 1 rejoice " 

"No, do not rejoice, signor count," said Consuelo, 
rapidly yielding to a most unpleasant presentiment ; " it 
may be that there is a great sorrow in store for me, 
and " 

She paused, trembling with dismay ; for she had been 
on the point of asking his advice and protection. But she 
feared to bind herself too closely to him, and, not daring 
to receive or to avoid the man who gained access to her 
under cover of a lie, she felt her knees give way, and, 
turning pale, leaned for support against the rail on the 
topmost step. 

" Do you dread some painful news from your fam- 
ily ? " said Albert, beginning to be disturbed. 

'M have no family," replied Consuelo, making an 
effort to walk on. 

She had almost said that she had no brother ; a vague 
dread restrained her. But as they passed through the 
12 
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dining-room, she heard the traveller's boots squeaking on 
the floor of the salon, as he paced back and forth impa- 
tiently. With an involuntary movement, she drew 
near the. young count and pressed his arm as she passed 
her own through it, as if to take refuge in his love at the 
approach of the trials which she foresaw. 

Albert, impressed by that instinctive movement, felt 
a mortal apprehension awake within him. 

" Do not go in without me," he said in a low tone ; "1 
divine, from my presentiments, which have never de- 
ceived me, that this brother is your enemy and mine. 
I am cold, I am afraid, as if 1 were about to hate some 
one!" 

Consuelo removed her arm, which Albert was pressing 
close to his breast. She trembled at the thought that he 
might conceive one of those uncompromising determina- 
tions of which Zdenko's presumptive death was, in her 
eyes, a shocking example. 

"Let us part here," she said in German — for she 
could be heard in the next room. "I have nothing to 
fear at this moment ; but if I am threatened hereafter, 
rely upon it. Count Albert, that I shall have recourse to 
you." 

Albert yielded with extreme repugnance. Fearing to 
display a lack of delicacy, he dared not disobey her; but 
he could not make up his mind to leave the dining-room. 
Consuelo, understanding his hesitation, closed both doors 
of the salon as she entered, so that he could neither see 
nor hear what was about to take place. 

Anzoleto— for it was he ; she had divined it only too 
surely by his audacity, and recognized him only too 
well by his footsteps — had prepared himself to greet her 
boldly with a brotherly embrace in the presence of wit- 
nesses. When he saw her enter alone, with pale cheeks. 
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but cold and stern, he lost all his courage, and threw 
himself at her feet, stammering incoherent words. He 
had no need to feign joy and affection. He experienced 
these two sentiments genuinely and violently, when he 
was once more in her presence whom he had never 
ceased to love, despite his treachery. He burst into 
tears; and, as she would not allow him to take her 
hands, he covered the hem of her skirt with kisses and 
tears. Consuelo had not expected to find him thus. In 
the past four months she had thought of him always as 
he had exhibited himself on the night of their rupture, 
bitter, ironical, the most contemptible and detestable of 
men. That very morning she had seen him pass with an 
insolent bearing and an almost cynical air of reckless- 
ness. And lo ! he was on his knees, humble, penitent, 
bathed in tears, as in the tempestuous days of their pas- 
sionate reconciliations; handsomer than ever withal, for 
his costume, somewhat coarse it is true, but well borne, 
was wonderfully becoming to him, and the sunburn of 
the highroads had given a more masculine cast to his 
beautiful features. 

With fast-beating heart, like the dove in the clutches 
of the vulture, she was compelled to sit down and hide 
her face in her hands, in order to escape the fascination 
of his glance. This movement, which Anzoleto took for 
shame, encouraged him ; and the return of his evil 
thoughts very quickly marred his first ingenuous outburst 
of joy. 

Anzoleto, in fleeing from Venice and from the loathing 
that had assailed him there as a punishment for his sins, 
had no other purpose than to seek his fortune ; but at the 
same time he had cherished the desire and the hope of 
finding his dear Consuelo. Such dazzling talent could 
not, in his opinion, long remain hidden, and he had no- 
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where neglected to seek information, by engaging his 
landlords and guides in conversation, as well as the trav- 
ellers he happened to meet. At Vienna he had found 
some distinguished countrymen of his own, to whom he 
had confessed his rash exploit and his flight. They had 
advised him to go to a greater distance from Venice and 
wait until Count Zustiniani should have forgotten or for- 
given his freak ; and, promising to exert themselves in 
his behalf, they had given him letters of introduction to 
persons in Prague, Dresden and Berlin. At the precise 
moment that they passed the Castle of the Giants, it had 
not occurred to Anzoleto to question his guide, but, after 
an hour's hard riding, having drawn rein to breathe the 
horses, he had resumed the conversation by asking for 
some details concerning the neighborhood and the inhab- 
itants. The guide had naturally spoken of the lords of 
Rudolstadt, their mode of life, and the eccentricities of 
Count Albert, whose madness was no longer a secret to 
anybody, especially since Doctor Wetzelius had con- 
ceived such a cordial aversion to him. The guide had 
not failed to add, to complete the chronique scandaleuse of 
the province, that Count Albert had recently crowned 
his extravagant conduct by refusing to marry his nobly- 
born cousin, the lovely Baroness Amelia von Rudolstadt, 
to fall in love with an adventuress, only moderately 
pretty, with whom everybody fell in love, however, when 
she sang, because she had a most extraordinary voice. 

These two circumstances were so exactly applicable to 
Consuelo, that our traveller at once asked the adven- 
turess's name ; and, on learning that she was known as 
Porporina, he no longer had any doubt of the truth. He 
turned about on the instant ; and, having hastily fixed 
upon the designation and the pretext which might procure 
him admission to a castle so closely guarded, he sue- 
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ceeded in extorting divers other slanders from his guide. 
The fellow's chatter led him to regard it as certain that 
Consuelo was the young count's mistress, pending the 
time when she should become his wife; for, said the 
guide, she had bewitched theiwhole family, and, instead 
of turning her out, as she deserved, they treated her 
with a degree of attention and consideration which they 
had never had for Baroness Amelia. 

These details stimulated Anzoleto quite as much as, 
perhaps even more than his own genuine attachment for 
Consuelo. He had sighed for the return of that pleasant 
life which he owed to her ; he had realized that, when he 
lost her advice and guidance, he had ruined, or endan- 
gered for a long time to come, his musical career ; and 
lastly, he was powerfully drawn to her by a love that 
was at once selfish, deep-rooted, and invincible. But to 
all this was now added the temptation to flatter his van- 
ity by disputing possession of Consuelo with a wealthy 
and noble lover, by coaxing her to abandon a brilliant 
marriage, and by causing it to be said, in that district and 
in the world at large, that that accomplished creature had 
preferred to lead a life of adventure with him, rather than 
become a countess and châtelaine. He amused himself, 
therefore, by making his guide repeat again and again 
that Porporina wielded sovereign power at Riesenberg, 
and he took delight in the childish hope of giving the fel- 
low a tale to tell to all travellers who might pass that 
way after him, of a handsome young foreigner who rode 
at a gallop into the inhospitable domain of the Giants, 
and who simply CAME, SAW, and CONQUERED ; for, a few 
hours or a few days later, he rode forth again, carrying 
away the pearl of singers from the most high and mighty 
Count von Rudolstadt. 

At that idea he dug his spurs into his horse's sides, and 
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laughed in such a way as to make the guide think that 
Count Albert was not the madder of the two. 

The canoness received him with suspicion, but dared 
not turn him away, lest he might have come to take 
away his alleged sister. He learned from her that Con- 
suelo was out walking, and was vexed thereat. Break- 
fast was served for him, and he questioned the servants. 
One of them knew a little Italian, and told him without 
any malicious intent, that he had seen the signora on the 
mountain with the young count. Anzoleto was afraid of 
finding Consuelo cold and haughty at their first meeting. 
He said to himself that if she were simply the chaste 
fiancée of the son of the family, she would display the 
superb bearing of a woman proud of her position ; but 
that if she were already his mistress, she would be less 
sure of her footing and would tremble before a former 
friend who might easily ruin her prospects. If she were 
innocent, it would be difficult, consequently more glori- 
ous, to win a victory ; if she were corrupt, just the op- 
posite ; and in either event there was ample ground for 
making the attempt and for hope. 

Anzoleto was too shrewd not to detect the ill-humor 
and uneasiness which Porporina's long walk with her 
nephew aroused in the canoness. As he did not see 
Count Christian, he could readily believe that the guide 
had been misinformed ; that the family looked with dread 
and displeasure upon the count's love for the adventur- 
ess, and that she would hang her head before her first 
lover. 

After four mortal hours of suspense, Anzoleto, who had 
had time to make many reflections, and whose morals 
were not sufficiently pure to lead him to expect virtue 
under such circumstances, considered it certain that so 
long a tête-à-tête between Consuelo and his rival denoted 
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an intimacy absolutely without reserve. He was all the 
bolder on that account, all the more determined to await 
her return undismayed; and after the irresistible out- 
break of emotion caused by the first sight of her, as soon 
as he saw her turn pale and fall sobbing on a chair, he 
believed that he could dare anything. So his tongue was 
very speedily loosened. He accepted the blame for all 
that had gone before, humbled himself hypocritically, 
wept as much as he chose, described his remorse and his 
mental anguish ; and they were much more poetic as he 
depicted them than as he had felt them during the re- 
volting distractions to which he had had recourse ; lastly, 
he implored her forgiveness with all the eloquence of a 
Venetian and a consummate actor. 

Moved at first by the sound of his voice, and more 
alarmed by her own madness than by his power of fasci- 
nation, Consuelo, who had also reflected more or less 
in the past four months, recovered sufficient lucidity of 
mind to recognize in those protestations and that impas- 
sioned eloquence what she had heard many a time at 
Venice, in the last days of their unfortunate connection. 
She was hurt to find that he repeated the same oaths and 
the same entreaties, as if nothing had happened since 
those quarrels, when she was still very far from imagin- 
ing the possibility of Anzoleto's hateful conduct. Indig- 
nant at his audacity, and at such fine declaiming where 
naught but the silence of shame and tears of repentance 
were demanded, she cut short his flow of words by rising 
and answering slowly : 

"Enough, Anzoleto, I forgave you long ago, and I am 
no longer angry with you. Indignation has given place 
to pity, and I have forgotten the wrong you did me as I 
have forgotten my suffering. We have nothing more to 
say to each other. 1 thank you for the kindly impulse 
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which led you to interrupt your journey in order to be 
reconciled to me. Your pardon was granted in advance, 
you see. So farewell, and continue your journey." 

" You tell me to go ! to leave you ! to lose you again ! " 
cried Anzoleto, thoroughly frightened. '* No, 1 prefer that 
you should order me to kill myself at once. No, 1 can 
never make up my mind to live without you. I cannot 
do it, Consuelo. 1 have tried it, and I know that it is 
useless. Where you are not, there is nothing for me. 
My detestable ambition, my wretched vanity, to which 
1 have tried in vain to sacrifice my love, are my bane, 
and debar me from having a moment's pleasure. Your 
image follows me everywhere. The memory of our pure, 
chaste, delicious happiness — and where can you find 
such happiness again yourself ? — is always before my 
eyes. All the chimeras with which 1 seek to surround 
myself cause me the most profound disgust. O Con- 
suelo ! remember our lovely nights in Venice, our gon- 
dola, our stars, our endless songs, your dear lessons and 
our long kisses ! And remember your little bed, where I 
slept alone while you told your beads on the terrace ! Did 
I not love you then ? Is not the man who always treated 
you with respect, even during your sleep, and alone in the 
room with you — is not that man capable of loving you ? 
If I was an infamous villain with others, was I not 
an angel with you ? And God knows what it has cost 
me ! Oh ! do not forget all that ! You said that you 
loved me so much, and you have forgotten it ! And I, 
who am an ungrateful monster, a coward, have not been 
able to forget it for a single instant ! and I will not aban- 
don you, although you abandon me without regret and 
without effort ! But you never loved me, although you 
were a saint ; and I adore you, although I am a demon." 

"It is possible," replied Consuelo, struck by the ac- 
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cent of truth with which these words were uttered, 
"that you sincerely regret that happiness which you 
smirched and destroyed. It is a punishment which you 
must accept, and which it is not for me to prevent you 
from undergoing. Happiness corrupted you, Anzoleto; 
you need a little suffering to purify you. Go, and re- 
member me, if that bitter memory is useful to you. If 
not, forget me, as I, who have nothing to expiate or 
atone for, forget you." 

"Ah ! you have a heart of iron ! " cried Anzoleto, sur- 
prised and wounded by such perfect tranquillity. " But 
do not think that you can drive me away thus. It is 
possible that my coming embarrasses you, and that my 
presence is a burden to you. I am well aware that you 
choose to sacrifice the memory of our love to your am- 
bition for wealth and station. But it shall not be. I pro- 
pose to cling to you ; and, if I lose you, it will not be 
without a struggle. I will remind you of the past, and I 
will do it before all your new friends if you force me to 
it. I will repeat the promises you made me at your 
dying mother's bedside, and which you repeated a hun- 
dred times at her grave and in church, when we knelt in 
the crowd, side by side, to listen to the lovely music and 
whisper to each other. I will humbly remind yourself 
alone, kneeling at your feet, of things to which you will 
not refuse to listen ; and, if you do refuse, woe to us 
both ! I will tell before your new lover some things that 
he doesn't know ! For they know nothing about you ; they 
don't even know that you have been an actress. Very 
good ; I will tell them of it, and we will see whether the 
noble Count Albert will recover his reason in order to 
fight for you with an actor, your equal, your friend, 
your fiancé, your lover. Ah ! do not drive me to des- 
pair, Consuelo! or " 
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"Threats! At last 1 recognize you, Anzoleto/' said 
the girl, indignantly. "Well, I like you better so, and I 
thank you for having raised your mask. Yes, thank 
Heaven ! I shall no longer have any regret or pity for 
you. 1 see all the gall there is in your heart, all the 
baseness in your character, all the hate in your love. 
Go, vent your spleen. You will do me a service ; but, 
unless you are as expert in calumny as you are in insult, 
you can say nothing of me which will cause me to 
blush." 

As she spoke, she walked to the door, opened it, and 
was about to leave the room, when she found herself face 
to face with Count Christian. At sight of that venerable 
old man, who, after kissing Consuelo's hand, came for* 
ward with a majestic and affable air, Anzoleto, who had 
rushed after her to detain her by fair means or foul, 
stepped back abashed, and his manner lost all its au* 
dacity. 



LVIII 

"Dear signora," said the old count, "forgive me for 
not extending a warmer welcome to your brother. 1 had 
given orders not to be interrupted, because I had some 
unaccustomed business to transact this morning ; and I 
was obeyed too implicitly in being left in ignorance of the 
arrival of a guest who is most welcome in this house, to 
myself and to all my family. Be assured, signor," he 
added, addressing Anzoleto, "that I am pleased to see 
beneath my roof so near a kinsman of our beloved Por- 
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porina. 1 beg you to remain here, therefore, and to pass 
such time with us as is agreeable to you. 1 presume 
that after so long a separation you have many things to 
say to each other, and feel much satisfaction in being to- 
gether. 1 hope that you will not be afraid of being in- 
discreet in enjoying in your own way a happiness which 
I share." 

Contrary to his custom, old Christian spoke with fa- 
cility to a stranger. His timidity had long since vanished 
in his intercourse with the gentle Consuelo ; and on this 
day his face seemed lighted by a more brilliant ray of 
life than usual, like those which the sun emits as it sinks 
toward the horizon. Anzoleto was speechless before the 
majesty which probity and serenity of soul reflect upon 
a venerable old man's brow. He could bow very low 
before great noblemen ; but he hated and ridiculed them 
inwardly. He had had only too many reasons for de- 
spising them in the fashionable society in which he had 
lived for some time. Never had he seen dignity so nobly 
borne, or courtesy so cordial as those of the old châtelain 
of Riesenburg. He was confused as he thanked him, and 
almost regretted having filched by an imposture the 
fatherly welcome he had received. He feared above all 
that Consuelo would unmask him by informing the count 
that he was not her brother. He felt that at that mo- 
ment it would not have been in his power to display his 
usual effrontery, and try to avenge himself. 

" I am deeply touched by the signor count's kindness," 
said Consuelo, after a moment's reflection; "but my 
brother, who fully appreciates it, will not have the good 
fortune to profit by it. Pressing business summons him 
to Prague, and he has just taken leave of me." 

"That is impossible! you have hardly seen each 
other a moment," said the count. 
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** He lost several hours waiting for me," replied Con* 
suelo, ** and now his moments are counted. He knows/* 
she added, looking at her pretended brother with a sig- 
nificant expression, '* that he cannot remain here another 
moment." 

This cold persistence restored all Anzoleto's natural 
boldness and all the assurance of his self-imposed rôle. 

** The devil — I mean God," he said, correcting him- 
self — "may look after my pressing business; 1 cannot 
leave my dear sister so hurriedly as her good sense and 
prudence demand. I know of no business that is worth 
a moment's happiness; and since the signor count so 
generously gives me his permission, I accept most grate- 
fully. I will remain ! My engagements at Prague will 
be kept a little later, that is all." 

"You speak like a frivolous boy," said Consuelo, 
deeply offended. " There are matters in which honor 
speaks louder than selfish interests." 

"I am talking like a brother," retorted Anzoleto; 
"and you always talk like a queen, my dear little 
sister." 

"You talk like an excellent young man!" inter]X)sed 
the old count, offering Anzoleto his hand. " 1 know no 
business that cannot be postponed to the morrow. It is 
true that I have always been reproved for my indolence; 
but I have always found that more harm is done by pre- 
cipitation than by reflection. For example, my dear Por- 
porina, for many days past, I might say for many weeks, 
I have had a request to make of you, and I have post- 
poned it until now. 1 believe that 1 have done well and 
that the moment has come. Can you grant me to-day 
the hour's interview which I was about to ask of you 
when I learned of your brother's arrival ? It seems to 
me that this fortunate occurrence has come very oppor- 
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tunely, and perhaps he will not be out of place in the 
conference which 1 propose." 

"I am always, at any hour, at your lordship's ser- 
vice," replied Consuelo. **As for my brother, he is a 
child whom I do not admit without reflection to participa- 
tion in my personal affairs." 

"I am well aware of that," replied Anzoleto, boldly; 
*' but since the signor count authorizes me, 1 need no 
other permission than his to take part in the confer- 
ence." 

** You will be kind enough to let me be the judge of 
what befits you and me," replied Consuelo, haughtily. 
" Signor count, I am ready to follow you to your apart- 
ments and to listen to you with respect." 

** You are very harsh with this excellent young man, 
who seems so frank and good-humored," said the count, 
smiling; then, turning to Anzoleto: **Do not be dis- 
turbed, my boy," he said ; ** your turn will come. What 
I have to say to your sister cannot be concealed from 
you ; and soon, 1 trust, she will allow me to admit you to 
our confidence." 

Anzoleto had the impertinence to reply to the old man's 
expansive gayety by retaining his hand in his, as if he 
would cling to him and surprise the secret from which 
Consuelo excluded him. He had not the delicacy to see 
that it was his duty to leave the salon, and thus spare 
the count the trouble of leaving it himself. When he 
was left alone, he stamped his foot angrily, fearing that 
that young woman, who had become so self-controlled, 
would defeat all his plans and cause him to be shown the 
door despite all his cunning. He was tempted to creep 
through the house and listen at all the doors. He left 
the salon with that purpose, wandered about the gardens 
a few moments, then ventured into the galleries, feign- 
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ing, when he met a servant, to admire the beautiful 
architecture of the castle. But, on three different occa* 
sions, he saw at some distance an individual dressed in 
black, and of a singularly grave aspect, whose attention 
he was by no means anxious to attract : it was Albert, 
who seemed not to notice him, yet did not lose sight of 
him. Anzoleto, seeing that he was a full head taller than 
himself, and noticing the serious beauty of his features, 
realized that he had a rival by no means so contemptible 
in any respect as he had been led to believe, in the mad- 
man of Riesenburg. He determined, therefore, to return 
to the salon, and to try his fine voice in that vast apart* 
ment, while running his fingers absent-mindedly over the 
harpsichord. 

** My child," said Count Christian to Consuelo, after 
escorting her to his study and seating her in a great easy- 
chair of red velvet with gold fringe, while he himself sat 
on a folding chair by her side, ** I have a favor to ask of 
you, and I do not as yet know by what right I am to ask 
it, until you have learned my intentions. May I flatter 
myself that my white hairs, my loving esteem for you, 
and the friendship of the noble Porpora, your adopted 
father, will give you so much confidence in me that you 
will consent to open your heart to me without re- 
serve?" 

Touched and a little terrified by this beginning. Con* 
suelo put the old man's hand to her lips, and answered 
warmly : 

"Yes, signor count, I respect and love you as much as 
if I had the honor of having you for my father, and 1 can 
answer fearlessly and frankly all your questions as to 
my own affairs." 

" 1 shall ask you no others, my dear girl, and I thank 
you for the promise. Believe that I am incapable of 
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abusing it, as I believe you to be incapable of break- 
ing it." 

'* I believe it, signor count. Deign to spealc." 

*' Well, my child," said the old man, with artless and 
affable curiosity, " what is your name ? " 

*' 1 have no name," Consuelo replied unhesitatingly; 
" my mother bore no other name than Rosmunda. At 
my baptism, I was christened Maria Consuelo ; I never 
knew my father." 

*' But you know his name ? " 

" No, monsignor, I have never heard him mentioned." 

*' Has Porpora adopted you ? Has he legally conferred 
his name on you ? " 

*' No, monsignor ; among artists such things are not 
done, and are not necessary. My generous master has 
no property, and has nothing to bequeath. As for his 
name, it makes no difference, so far as my position in 
society goes, whether I bear it by virtue of a custom or 
a contract. If I do credit to him by my talent, I shall have 
well earned it ; if not, I shall have received an honor of 
which I was unworthy." 

The count was silent for a few moments ; then, taking 
Consuelo's hand, he said : 

'* The noble frankness with which you answer my 
questions gives me an even higher opinion of you. Do 
not think that 1 have asked you for these details in order 
that I may esteem you more or less, according to your 
birth and your station in life. I desired to know if you 
had any objection to telling me the truth, and I see that 
you have none. I am infinitely grateful to you, and I 
consider you more noble, by virtue of your character, 
than we are by virtue of our titles." 

Consuelo smiled at the ingenuous admiration which the 
old patrician expressed, because she made, without 
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blushing, a confession which she found it so easy to make. 
There was in his surprise a remnant of prejudice which 
clung the more tenaciously the more nobly Christian 
fought against it. It was evident that he was combat- 
ing that prejudice inwardly, and that he desired to 
overcome it. 

" Now," he continued, ** 1 am going to ask you a still 
more delicate question, my dear child, and I need all 
your indulgence to excuse my hardihood." 

**Have no fear, monsignor," she said; ** I will answer 
everything with as little embarrassment." 

" Well, my child — you are not married ? " 

** No, monsignor, not so far as I know." 

** And — you are not a widow ? You have no chil- 
dren ? " 

"1 am not a widow and have no children," replied 
Consuelo, bursting with a desire to laugh, for she could 
not guess the count's purpose. 

"And lastly," he said, "you have pledged your word 
to no one, you are perfectly free ? " 

**1 beg your pardon, monsignor, 1 did pledge my word, 
with the consent, indeed at the command, of my dying 
mother, to a young man whom 1 had loved from child- 
hood, and to whom 1 was betrothed down to the time that 
1 left Venice." 

"You are engaged, then ?" said the count, with a 
strange mixture of disappointment and satisfaction. 

"No, monsignor, I am perfectly free," Consuelo re- 
plied. "The man whom 1 loved broke faith with me 
most shamefully, and I left him forever." 

" But you did love him > " queried the count after a 
pause. 

"With all my heart, it is true." 

" And — perhaps you love him still ? " 
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** No, monsignor, that is impossible." 
** It would give you no pleasure to see him again ? * 
" The sight of him would be most painful to me." 
"And you never permitted — he never dared — but you 
will say that I am becoming insulting, and that I am try- 
ing to find out too much." 

" I understand you, monsignor, and as I am called 
upon to make a full confession, as I do not wish to obtain 
your esteem surreptitiously, I will put you in a position to 
determine absolutely whether I deserve it or not. He 
took many liberties, but he never ventured to do any- 
thing that I did not permit. For instance, we often drank 
from the same glass and sat on the same bench. He has 
slept in my bed while I told my beads. He has nursed 
me when I was ill. 1 did not stand on my guard because 
I was afraid of him. We were always alone, we loved 
each other, we were to be married, we respected each 
other. I had sworn to my mother to be what is called a 
virtuous girl. 1 kept my oath, if it is being virtuous to 
believe in a man who is capable of deceiving one, and to 
give one's confidence, affection and esteem to a man 
who deserves none of these things. When he wished to 
cease to be my brother without becoming my husband, 
then I began to defend myself. And when he was un- 
faithful to me, then I congratulated myself upon having 
defended myself successfully. It is quite within that 
man's power, devoid of honor as he is, to boast of the 
contrary, but that is a matter of small consequence to a 
poor girl like me. So long as I sing true, no one will 
ask anything more of me. So long as I can kiss without 
remorse the crucifix upon which I swore to my mother to 
be chaste, I shall not worry much about what people 
think of me. I have no family to blush for me, no bro- 
thers, no cousins to fight for me." 

13 
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" No brothers ! Why, you have one ! " 

Consuelo was on the point of confiding the whole truth 
to the old count, under the seal of secrecy. But she 
feared that it would be cowardly in her to seek outside 
of herself protection against him who had threatened her 
so basely. She thought that she must be firm enough to 
defend herself and rid herself of Anzoleto unaided. More- 
over, her generous heart recoiled at the idea of causing 
her host to turn out of doors the man she had loved so 
religiously. However courteously Count Christian might 
show Anzoleto the door, however guilty the latter might 
be, she felt that she had not the courage to subject him 
to such a keen humiliation. So she said, in answer to 
the old man's exclamation, that she looked upon her 
brother as a hare-brained creature, and had never been 
accustomed to treat him otherwise than as a child. 

** But isn't he inclined to be wild ? " asked the count. 

** That may be," she replied. ** I have as little to do 
with him as possible ; our dispositions and our ways of 
looking at things are very different. Your lordship may 
have noticed that I was not over eager to keep him 
here." 

"It shall be as you wish, my child; I consider your 
judgment excellent. Now that you have confided every- 
thing to me with such noble unreserve " 

** Pardon me, monsignor," rejoined Consuelo, '* I have 
not told you everything that concerns me, because you 
have not asked me. I do not know the motive of the 
interest which you deign to-day to take in my history. 
1 presume that someone has spoken of me in more or less 
unfavorable terms, and that you desired to know if my 
presence was likely to bring discredit on your house. 
Thus far, as you have questioned me only concerning 
superficial matters, I should have considered myself lack- 
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ing in the modesty befitting my position if I had talked to 
you of myself without your permission ; but since you 
seem desirous to know me through and through, I feel it 
my duty to tell you of one circumstance which may per- 
haps injure me in your mind. Not only is it possible, as 
you have often imagined — although I have no ambition 
in that direction now — that I may adopt the career of an 
operatic singer, but it is true that I made my début at 
Venice last season, under the name of Consuelo. I was 
commonly called the Zingarella, and all Venice knows my 
face and my voice." 

** Stay ! " cried the count, bewildered by this new rev- 
elation. ** Can it be that you are that marvellous ar- 
tist, who made such a sensation at Venice last year, and 
whom the Italian newspapers mentioned many times 
with such extravagant praise ? The loveliest voice, the 
most wonderful talent in the history of man, had burst 
upon the public " 

" On the stage of San Samuel, monsignor. Those 
eulogies were very much exaggerated, I doubt not ; but 
it is an undeniable fact that I am that same Consuelo, 
that 1 sang in several operas, that I am an actress, in a 
word, or, in more elegant language, a cantatrice. Tell 
me now if I deserve to retain your esteem." 

'* These are most extraordinary things that you tell 
me, and yours is a most peculiar destiny!" said the 
count, absorbed in his reflections. ** Have you told all 
this to— to any other than myself ? " 

** I have told almost all to the count your son, mon- 
signor, although I did not go into the details which you 
have heard." 

"Then Albert knows of your origin, your old love- 
affair, and your profession ? 

** Yes, monsignor. 
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** That is well, my dear signora. I cannot thank you 
too warmly for the admirable loyalty of your conduct 
with respect to us, and I promise you that you shall have 
no reason to regret it. Now, Consuelo— yes, 1 remem- 
ber, that is the name that Albert gave you at the outset, 
when he talked to you in Spanish, — permit me to reflect 
a little. 1 feel very deeply moved. We have still many 
things to say to each other, my child, and you must for- 
give me for being a little agitated at the near approach of 
so serious a decision. Do me the favor to await me here 
a moment." 

He left the room, and Consuelo, looking after him, 
saw, through the gilded door with glass panels, that he 
entered his oratory, fell upon his knees and prayed fer- 
vently. 

Profoundly agitated, she lost herself in conjectures 
concerning the outcome of an interview for which such 
solemn preparations were made. Her first thought had 
been that Anzoleto, in his anger, had already done what 
he had threatened, that he had talked with the chaplain 
or with Hanz, and that his manner of speaking of her 
had raised serious doubts in the minds of her hosts. But 
Count Christian did not know how to pretend, and thus 
far his bearing toward her and his words denoted an aug' 
mentation of his affection rather than an inroad of dis- 
trust. Moreover, her frank answers had seemed to im- 
press him like unexpected revelations ; the last especially 
had been a veritable thunder-clap. And now he was 
praying, asking God to counsel him or to support him in 
carrying out a momentous resolution. — ** Is he going to 
beg me to go away with my brother ? Is he going to 
offer me money ? " she asked herself. "Ah ! may God 
preserve me from that insult ! But no ! he has too much 
delicacy, he is too kind-hearted to think of humiliating 
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me. Then what did he intend to say to me at first, and 
what is he going to say now ? Doubtless my long walk 
with his son causes him some apprehension and he is 
going to scold me. Perhaps I deserve it, and I will ac- 
cept the sermon, being unable to reply with perfect sin- 
cerity to any questions that may be asl<ed me concerning 
Albert. This is a hard day ; and if I pass many such, I 
shall no longer be able to dispute the palm for singing 
with Anzoleto's jealous mistresses. I feel as if my chest 
were on fire, and my throat is parched and dry." 

Count Christian soon returned to her. He was calm, 
and his pale face bore evidence of a victory won under 
the inspiration of a noble purpose. 

*' My daughter," he said to Consuelo, sitting down be- 
side her, after forcing her to remain in the comfortable 
arm-chair, which she wished to give up to him, and in 
which, despite all her efforts, she could not avoid a shrink- 
ing air, "it is time that I should respond by my own 
frankness to that which you have shown with me. Con- 
suelo, my son loves you." 

The color came and went in Consuelo's cheeks. She 
tried to reply. Christian interposed. 

** I am not asking you a question," he said ; ** 1 have 
no right to do so, and perhaps you would have no right 
to reply ; for I know that you have in no wise encour- 
aged Albert's hopes. He has told me everything ; and 1 
believe him, because he has never lied, nor have I." 

**Nor I," said Consuelo, looking upward with an ex- 
pression of the most ingenuous pride. ** Count Albert 
must have told you, monsignor " 

**That you refused to entertain the idea of a union 
with him." 

" I could not do otherwise. I knew the customs and 
opinions of the world ; I knew that I was not made to 
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be Count Albert's wife, for the sole reason that 1 con- 
sider myself inferior to no one before God, and that 1 
could not consent to receive favors and condescension 
from anyone before men." 

" I know your righteous pride, Consuelo. 1 should 
consider it exaggerated if Albert were his own master ; 
but, in view of your belief that 1 would never approve 
such a marriage, you must have answered as you did." 

**Now, monsignor," said Consuelo, rising, "1 under- 
stand what remains to be said, and I beg you to spare 
me the humiliation I dreaded. I will leave your house 
at once, as I should have done before this, if 1 had 
thought that I could do it without endangering the rea- 
son and the life of Count Albert, over which I have 
more influence than I should wish to have. Since you 
know what I was not at liberty to disclose to you, you 
can watch over him, avert the consequences of this sep- 
aration, and resume a duty which belongs to you rather 
than to me. If I have indiscreetly taken it upon myself, 
it is an error which God will forgive ; for He knows the 
purity of the sentiments which have guided me in all 
this." 

'M know it too," rejoined the count, **and God has 
spoken to my conscience as Albert had already spoken 
to my heart. So resume your seat, Consuelo, and do 
not be in haste to condemn my intentions. It is not to 
order you to leave my house, but to implore you with 
clasped hands to remain here all your life, that I have 
asked you to listen to me." 

"All my life ! " echoed Consuelo, falling back into her 
chair, torn between the pleasure afforded her by this rep- 
aration to her dignity and the dismay caused by such an 
appeal. "All my life 1 Your lordship does not realize 
what he does me the honor to say to me ! " 
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" I have thought much upon it, my child," replied the 
count, with a melancholy smile, "and I am sure that 1 
shall not regret it. My son loves you madly ; you pos- 
sess absolute power over his mind. It was you who gave 
him back to me ; you who sought him in a mysterious 
place which he is not willing to divulge to me, but to 
which no other than a mother or a saint, he says, would 
have dared to find her way. It was you who risked 
your life to save him from the solitude and the mad- 
ness in which he was consuming his vitality. We 
owe it to you that he has ceased to cause us the most 
horrible anxiety by his absences. You have restored 
his tranquillity, his health — in a word, his reason. For 
this is no time to dissemble the truth. My son was mad, 
and it is certain that he is mad no longer. We passed 
almost the whole night talking together, and he dis- 
played a wisdom superior to mine. I knew that you 
were to go out with him this morning. Therefore, I 
authorized him to ask you something to which you re- 
fused to listen. You were afraid of me, dear Consuelo. 
You thought that old Rudolstadt, encrusted in the preju- 
dices of birth, would be ashamed to owe his son to you. 
But you were mistaken. Old Rudolstadt had his pride 
and his prejudices no doubt; perhaps he has some still. 
He has no desire to extol himself to you ; but he abjures 
them now, and, in the enthusiasm of a gratitude that 
knows no bounds, he thanks you for having restored to 
him his last, his only child." 

Speaking thus. Count Christian took both Consuelo's 
hands in his, and covered them with kisses as he watered 
them with his tears. 
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LIX 



Consuelo was profoundly moved by a demonstration 
which rehabilitated her in her own eyes and set her con- 
science at rest. Until that moment she had often feared 
that she had imprudently given too free a rein to her 
generosity and her courage ; now she received sanction 
and recompense therefor. Her tears of joy mingled with 
the old man's, and for a long time they were both too 
deeply moved to continue the conversation. 

But Consuelo did not as yet fully understand the 
proposition made to her, while the count, thinking that 
he had been sufficiently explicit, looked upon her silence 
and her tears as tokens of assent and gratitude. 

"I will go," he said at last, "and bring my son to 
your feet, so that he may add his blessings to mine when 
he learns the full extent of his good fortune." 

"Stay, monsignor," said Consuelo, dismayed by his 
precipitation. ** 1 do not understand what you demand 
of me. You approve the affection which Count Albert 
has manifested for me, and my devotion to him. You 
give me your confidence — you know that 1 will not 
betray it ; but how can I pledge myself to devote my 
whole life to a friendship of so delicate a nature ? I 
see that you rely upon time and my influence to main- 
tain your noble son's mental health, and to allay the in- 
tensity of his attachment to me. But I do not know 
whether 1 shall long possess that power ; and besides, 
even if such an intimacy were not a dangerous thing for 
a young man of so excitable a temperament, I am not at 
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liberty to devote my life to that glorious task. I do not 
belong to myself." 

"O Heaven ; what do you say, Consuelo? Did you 
not understand me ? or did you deceive me when you 
said that you were free — ^that your heart was not be- 
stowed elsewhere — ^that you had no ties, no family? " 

*' But, monsignor," replied Consuelo, greatly aston- 
ished, ** 1 have an object in life^ — avocation, a profession, 
1 belong to the art to which I devoted myself in my 
childhood." 

** Great God ! what do you say ? You intend to return 
to the stage?" 

"That I cannot say ; and I told the truth when I said 
that I had no inclination to do so. I have as yet experi- 
enced naught but horrible suffering in that stormy career, 
and yet I feel that it would be very rash on my part to 
pledge myself to renounce it. It was my destiny, and it 
may be that one cannot avoid the future one has marked 
out for oneself. Whether I return to the stage, or give 
lessons and concerts, I am, I must be a singer. What 
else should I be good for, pray ? Where should I find 
independence ? What occupation would there be for my 
mind, inured to labor as it is, and greedy of that sort of 
excitement ?" 

**0 Consuelo! Consuelo!" cried Count Christian 
sorrowfully, *' all that you say is true. But I thought 
that you loved my son, and 1 see now that you do not 
love him !" 

"And if 1 should love him with the passion that 1 must 
feel in order to renounce my own vocation, what would 
you say, monsignor ? " cried Consuelo in her turn, some- 
what testily. "Do you consider that it is absolutely 
impossible for a woman to fall in love with Count Albert, 
that you ask me to remain always with him ? " 
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"What! have I explained my meaning so poorly, or 
do you deem me mad, dear Consuelo ? Have I not asked 
your heart and your hand for my son ? Have I not laid 
at your feet a legitimate and certainly an honorable alli- 
ance ? If you loved Albert, you would doubtless find io 
the joy of sharing his life compensation for the loss of your 
glory and your triumphs! But you do not love him, 
since you look upon it as impossible to renounce what 
you call your destiny ! " 

This explanation had been long delayed, quite unin- 
tentionally so far as honest Christian was concerned. 
Not without much terror and mortal repugnance had the 
old nobleman sacrificed all the opinions of his life, all the 
principles of his caste, to his son's happiness; and when, 
after a long and painful struggle with Albert and with 
himself, he had consummated the sacrifice, the irrevoca- 
ble ratification of so momentous an act had not made the 
journey from his heart to his lips without a mighty effort. 

Consuelo foresaw it or divined it; for when the old 
man seemed to abandon the hope of gaining her consent 
to the marriage, there certainly was upon his face an in- 
voluntary expression of joy, blended with peculiar con- 
sternation. Consuelo instantly understood his situation, 
and a thrill of pride, perhaps somewhat too selfish, 
aroused in her a certain repugnance to the arrangement 
proposed to her. 

*' You wish me to become Count Albert's wife!" she 
said, still dazed by so extraordinary a proposal. ** You 
will consent to call me your daughter, to give me your 
name, to present me to your kindred and friends? Ah! 
monsignor, how dearly you love your son, and how 
dearly your son should love you!" 

** If you detect such extraordinary generosity in that, 
Consuelo, it must be because your heart cannot con- 
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ceive the like, or because the object does not seem to 
you worthy of it." 

"Monsignor," said Consuelo, after trying for a mo- 
ment to collect her thoughts, her face hidden in her 
hands, '* I feel as if I were dreaming. My pride stirs 
in spite of me at the thought of the humiliations with 
which I should be overwhelmed if 1 dared accept the 
sacrifice which your paternal affection suggests to you." 

"Who would dare humiliate you, Consuelo, when the 
father and the son shield you with the aegis of marriage 
and the family name ? " 

* * But the aunt, monsignor, the aunt, who is a true mother 
in this house ; would she look upon this without a blush ? " 

" She will come herself and add her prayers to ours, if 
you will promise to allow yourself to be persuaded. Do 
not ask more than weak human nature can perform. A 
lover, a father can undergo the humiliation of a refusal. 
My sister would not dare. But, with the certainty of 
success, we will bring her to your arms, my daughter." 

''Monsignor," said Consuelo, trembling, "has Count 
Albert told you that I loved him ? " 

"No!" replied the count, as if struck by a sudden 
recollection. " Albert told me that the obstacle would be 
in your heart. He repeated it a hundred times ; but I was 
unable to believe him. Your reserve seemed to me suffici- 
ently explicable by your uprightness and delicacy. But I 
thought that by delivering you from your scruples I should 
obtain from you the confession which you denied him." 

" But what has he said to you about our walk to-day ? " 

"A single word: 'Try, father; that is the only way 
to find out whether it is pride or aversion that closes her 
heart to me.' " 

" Alas, monsignor, what will you think of me if 1 tell 
you that 1 do not know myself ? " 
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" I shall think that it is aversion, my dear Consuelo. 
Ah ! my son, my poor son ! What a horrible destiny is 
his ! Not to be loved by the only woman he ever has 
been, perhaps ever will be, able to love ! This last blow 
was all that we lacked." 

" Merciful heaven ! you must hate me, monsignor. 
You do not understand that my pride resists when you 
sacrifice yours. The pride of a girl like myself seems to 
you to have little foundation; but 1 pray you to believe 
that there is in my heart at this moment a combat as 
violent as that in which you yourself have triumphed." 

" I understand it. Do not believe, signora, that 1 have 
so little respect for modesty, probity and unselfishness 
that 1 cannot appreciate pride founded upon such price- 
less qualities. But what paternal love has succeeded in 
overcoming — you see I speak to you with perfect frank* 
ness — 1 believe that a woman's love will overcome. 
Very good ; even if Albert's whole life and yours and 
mine were to be — 1 am supposing a case — a constant 
fight against the prejudices of the world, even if we must 
all three suffer long and bitterly, and my sister with us, 
would there not be in our mutual affection, in the approv- 
al of our consciences, and in the results of our devotion, 
enough to make us stronger than the whole world to- 
gether ? A great love makes those ills seem very trivial 
which to you seem too heavy for yourself and for us. 
But this great love you seek, bewildered and fearful, in 
the depths of your heart ; and you do not find it, Con- 
suelo, because it is not there." 

" Well, yes, the question, the whole question is here," 
said Consuelo, pressing her hands against her heart; 
"all the rest is nothing. 1, too, had prejudices; your 
example proves to me that it is my duty to trample upon 
them and to be as great, as heroic as you ! Let us say 
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no more, therefore, of my repugnance, of my false shame. 
Let us say no more, either, of my future, of my art!" 
she added, with a profound sigh. ** Even that I shall be 
able to renounce if — if I love Albert ! For that is what 1 
must ascertain. Listen to me, monsignor. I have asked 
myself the question a hundred times, but never with the 
sense of security which your approval alone could give 
me. How could 1 have questioned myself seriously, when 
the very question was, in my eyes, foolish and criminal ? 
It seems to me that 1 shall now be able to discover 
the truth and to decide. 1 ask you to give me a few days 
to reflect and to make sure whether my unbounded de- 
votion to him, the respect, the immeasurable esteem 
which his virtues inspire in me, the sympathetic power, 
the strange influence which his words exert over me, 
proceed from love or from admiration. For I feel all of 
these, monsignor, and they are all combated within me 
by an indefinable dread, a profound depression, and — I 
will tell you the whole truth, my noble-hearted friend — 
by the memory of a less fervent, but sweeter and more 
tender love, which in no wise resembled this." 

** Strange and noble maiden!" replied Christian, 
deeply touched, ** how wise, yet how strange are your 
words and your ideas ! You resemble my poor Albert in 
many respects, and your agitated uncertainty as to your 
sentiments reminds me of my wife, my noble, lovely and 
melancholy Wanda. O Consuelo ! you awaken in me a 
very tender and very bitter memory. 1 was about to say 
to you : * Conquer this irresolution, triumph over this re- 
pugnance ; love, in virtue, in grandeur of soul, in charity, 
and by dint of a pious and fervent effort, this man who 
adores you, and who, while making you unhappy per- 
haps, will owe his salvation to you, and will enable you 
to merit the divine reward ! ' But you have reminded 
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me of his mother, his mother who gave herself to me 
from a sense of duty and from friendship ! She could not 
feel for me, a simple, easy-going and timid man, the en- 
thusiasm with which her imagination was aflame. How- 
ever, she was faithful and generous to the end ; but how 
she suffered ! Alas ! her affection was my joy and my 
torment; her loyalty, my pride and my remorse. She 
died at the task, and my heart was shattered forever. 
And now, Consuelo, do not be too greatly surprised that 
I am an insignificant, effaced creature, dead but unbur- 
ied : I suffered what no one realized, what 1 told no one, 
and what I confess to you in fear and trembling. Ah! 
rather than urge you to make such a sacrifice, rather than 
urge Albert to accept it, may I feel my eyes close in sor- 
row and see my son succumb at once to his destiny ! I 
know too well what it costs to seek to put force upon 
nature and to combat the insatiable craving of the heart! 
So take time to reflect, my daughter," said the old count, 
pressing Consuelo to his breast, which was shaken with 
sobs, and kissing her noble brow with the affection of a 
father. '* Everything will be better so. If you must re- 
fuse, Albert, being prepared for a refusal by anxiety, 
will not be absolutely crushed, as he would have been 
to-day, by that terrible decision." 

They parted after this agreement ; and Consuelo, glid- 
ing stealthily through the corridors, trembling lest she 
should meet Anzoleto, locked herself into her room, ex- 
hausted by emotion and weariness. 

She tried first of all to attain the tranquillity so essen- 
tial to her position, by taking a little rest. She felt cono- 
pletely worn out ; and, throwing herself on her bed, soon 
fell into a sort of stupor, more injurious than helpful. 
She would have liked to fall asleep with the thought of 
Albert in her mind, so that it might gather strength dur- 
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Ing the mysterious manifestations of slumber, in which 
we sometimes fancy that we detect the prophetic mean- 
ing of the things that fill our minds. But the broken 
dreams that visited her for several hours brought Anzo- 
leto constantly before her eyes instead of Albert. It was 
always Venice, always the Corte-Minelli, always her 
first love, — calm, laughing, and poetic. And whenever 
she awoke, the memory of Albert blended with that of 
the ill-omened grotto, where the sound of the violin, multi- 
plied by the echoes of solitude, evoked the dead and wept 
over the newly-filled grave of Zdenko. At that thought, 
fear and sadness closed her heart to the impulses of af- 
fection. The future which was proposed to her appeared 
to her surrounded by chilling shadows and blood-stained 
visions, while the past, radiant and abounding in joys, 
swelled her heart and made her bosom heave. It seemed 
to her that, as she mused upon that past, she heard her 
own voice echo through space, filling all nature and soar- 
ing heavenward in a vast volume ; whereas that voice 
became hollow and dull and died away like a death-rattle 
in the abysses of the earth, when the fantastic notes of 
the violin of the cave recurred to her memory. 

These vague fancies fatigued her so that she rose in 
order to dispel them ; and as the first bell rang to signify 
that dinner would be served in half an hour, she began 
to dress, still absorbed by the same ideas. But, strangely 
enough, for the first time in her life, she paid more atten- 
tion to her mirror and more heed to her head-dress and 
the arrangement of her gown, than to the momentous af- 
fairs of which she was seeking a solution. Involuntarily 
as it were, she made herself beautiful and desired to be 
so. And it was not with a view of arousing the desires 
and the jealousy of two rival lovers that she felt this ir- 
resistible impulse of coquetry ; she thought, she could 
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think of but one of them. Albert had never said a word 
to her about her face. In the enthusiasm of his passion 
he deemed her more beautiful perhaps than she really 
was ; but his thoughts were so exalted and his love so 
great, that he would have feared to profane her by gaz- 
ing upon her with the flaming eyes of a lover or the 
critical gratification of an artist. In his view she was 
always enveloped in a cloud which his eyes dared not 
pierce, and which his thoughts still surrounded with a 
dazzling halo. No matter how she might look to others, 
whether more or less fair, she was always the same to 
him. He had seen her deathly pale, wasted, shrunken, 
fighting against death and more like a spectre than a 
woman. He had sought in her features, with close and 
anxious scrutiny, the favorable or unfavorable symptoms 
of her malady ; but he had not noticed whether she had 
moments of ugliness, whether she might be considered 
an object of horror and disgust. And when she had re> 
covered the radiant bloom of youth and the animation of 
renewed life, he had not noticed whether she had gained 
or lost in beauty. She was to him, in life or in death, 
the ideal of youth, of sublimity of expression, of unique, 
incomparable loveliness. Nor had Consuelo ever thought 
of him as she dressed before her mirror. 

But how different was Anzoleto's behavior! With 
what minute care he had examined her, detail by detail, 
and passed judgment upon her in his imagination, on the 
day that he asked himself whether she was ugly ! How 
he had noticed the slightest charms of her person, her 
slightest efforts to make herself attractive ! How well he 
knew her hair, her arms, her foot, her gait, the varying 
tones of her complexion, the slightest fold of her gown! 
And with what fervent warmth he had praised her ! with 
what voluptuous language he had gazed at her ! The in- 
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nocent girl had not then understood the sudden bounds 
of her own heart. She did not wish to understand them 
now, and yet she felt them again, almost as violent, at 
the thought of appearing before his eyes. She was 
vexed with herself, blushed with shame and annoyance, 
strove to beautify herself for Albert alone; and yet she 
chose the head-dress, the ribbon, and even the expression 
which would gratify Anzoleto. ** Alas ! alas ! " she said 
to herself, tearing herself away from her mirror when 
her toilet was complete, ** it seems to be true that I can 
think of no one but him, and that past happiness exerts 
a greater power over me than present contempt and the 
promises of another love ! In vain do I look forward to 
the future, — ^without him I can see nothing but terror and 
despair. But what would it be with him ? Am I not 
perfectly well aware that the beautiful days of Venice 
can never return, that innocence would no longer abide 
with us, that Anzoleto's heart is corrupted forever, that 
his caresses would degrade me, and that my life would 
be poisoned every hour by shame, jealousy, dread, and 
regret?" 

By dint of questioning herself pitilessly in that regard, 
Consuelo was assured that she was under no illusion and 
that she had not the most secret feeling of desire for An- 
zoleto. She did not love him in the present, she feared 
and almost detested him in respect to the future, when 
his wickedness was certain to increase ; but she cherished 
him in the past to such a point that her heart and her life 
could not cut loose from him. He was in her eyes like a 
portrait, which recalled to her mind a man whom she had 
loved, and days of bliss ; and, like a widow who hides 
from her second husband to gaze at the picture of the 
first, she felt that the dead was more alive than the other 
in her heart. 
14 
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Consuelo had too much sound judgment and elevation 
of mind not to realize that of the two passions which she 
inspired, Albert's was the truer, the nobler and the more 
desirable beyond any possible comparison. And so, 
when she found herself in the presence of both, she be- 
lieved at first that she had triumphed over her enemy. 
Albert's searching glance, which seemed to go to the 
very depths of her soul, and the slow, strong pressure of 
his loyal hand, informed her that he knew the result of 
her interview with Christian, and that he awaited her 
decision with resignation and gratitude. In truth, Albert 
had obtained more than he hoped, and this irresolution 
was most grateful to him in comparison with what he had 
feared, so far removed was he from Anzoleto's fatuous 
self-conceit. The Italian, on the contrary, had buckled 
on all his resolution. Divining almost the truth as to 
what was taking place about him, he had determined to 
contest every inch, though he should force them to take 
him by the collar and eject him from the house. His 
nonchalant manner, his bold and ironical expression 
caused Consuelo the most profound displeasure; and 
when he impudently approached and offered her his hand, 
she turned away and accepted the hand which Albert ex- 
tended to lead her to the table. 

As usual, the young count took his seat opposite Con- 
suelo, who sat at old Christian's left, in Amelia's place, 
which she had occupied since the baroness's departure. 
But, although the chaplain was already in possession of 
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the chair at Consuelo's left, the canoness requested the 
pretended brother to sit between them ; so that Anzoleto 
could whisper his bitter epigrams into the girl's ear, and 
scandalize the old priest at his pleasure with his irrev- 
erent sallies, a task which he had already undertaken. 

Anzoleto's plan was extremely simple. He proposed 
to make himself hateful and unendurable to those mem- 
bers of the family whom he suspected of hostility to the 
projected marriage, in order to give them, by his bad 
manners, his air of familiarity and his ill-timed remarks, 
the worst possible idea of Consuelo's environment and 
her relations. — "We will see," he said to himself, "if 
they will swallow the brother I dish up to them." 

Anzoleto, while he was not a finished singer, and no 
more than a passable tragedian, had the instincts of an 
excellent comic actor. He had seen enough of the world 
to be able to mimic the refined manners and agreeable 
conversation of good society ; but by playing that rôle he 
would simply have reconciled the canoness to the low 
extraction of her nephew's fiancée ; so he assumed the 
contrary rôle, with the more facility in that it was more 
natural to him. Being persuaded that Wenceslawa, de- 
spite her determination to speak nothing but German, 
the language of the court and of the great scholars, did 
not lose a word of what he said in Italian, he began to 
chatter at random, to indulge freely in the good Hun- 
garian wine, of which he did not fear the effects, hard- 
ened as he was by long habit to the most heady liquors, 
but of which he pretended to feel the enlivening influ- 
ence in order to give himself the air of an inveterate 
drunkard. 

His plan succeeded to perfection. Count Christian, 
after laughing indulgently at first at his clownish sallies, 
soon ceased to smile except with evident effort, and 
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needed all his seignorial urbanity, all his paternal affec- 
tion, to refrain from administering a crushing rebuke to 
his noble son's repulsive future brother-in-law. The 
indignant chaplain started several times from his chair, 
and muttered in German exclamations which resembled 
exorcisms. His enjoyment of his food was terribly 
marred, and never in his life had his digestion been so 
troublesome. The canoness listened to her guest's im- 
pertinences with restrained scorn and malevolent satis- 
faction. At each new outbreak, she looked at her 
brother, as if to call him to witness; and honest Chris- 
tian would look at his plate and try to divert the attention 
of the auditors by some ill-timed reflection. Then the 
canoness would look at Albert, but Albert was impassive. 
He seemed neither to see nor hear his jovial and ob- 
noxious guest. 

Beyond question, the most cruelly distressed of the 
whole party was poor Consuelo. At first, she supposed 
that Anzoleto had contracted these free-and-easy man- 
ners in the dissolute life he had been leading, as well as 
this cynical turn of mind, which was not familiar to her, 
for he had never been like this in her presence. She 
was so shocked and so dismayed that she almost decided 
to leave the table. But when she discovered that it was 
a mere ruse, she recovered the self-possession which be- 
fitted her innocence and her dignity. She had not insin- 
uated herself into the secrets and the affections of that 
family, in order to obtain by intrigue the rank that was 
offered her. That rank had not for one instant flattered 
her ambition, and she felt very secure in her conscience 
against the canoness's secret accusations. She knew, 
she saw clearly that Albert's love and his father's confi- 
dence were far above such a vile test. The contempt 
inspired by Anzoleto, whose attempted vengeance was 
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SO dastardly and villainous, made her even stronger. 
Her eyes met Albert's once, and they understood each 
other. Consuelo's said: Yes; and Albert's replied: In 
spite of every thing f 

"It is not done yet!" said Anzoleto in an undertone 
to Consuelo, having surprised and interpreted that 
glance. 

"You are extremely kind to me," replied Consuelo, 
"and 1 thank you." 

They talked between their teeth that Venetian dialect 
which seems to be made up of vowels only, and in which 
ellipsis is so frequent that Italians from Rome and Flor- 
ence have some difficulty in understanding it at a first 
hearing. 

" I can understand that you hate me at this moment,'* 
said Anzoleto, "and that you think that you are sure of 
hating me always. But you shall not escape just for 
that." 

" You have unmasked yourself too soon, ' ' said Consuelo. 

"But not too late," retorted Anzoleto. — "Come, 
padre mio benedetto," he said, addressing the chaplain and 
pushing his elbow so as to make him spill on his band 
half of the wine he was putting to his lips, "pray drink 
more heartily of this fine wine, which does as much good 
to the body and soul as the consecrated mass ! — Signor 
count," he said to old Christian, holding out his glass, 
"you have in reserve there, on the side next your heart, 
a flagon of yellow crystal that gleams like the sun ! I am 
sure that if 1 should swallow a single drop of the nectar 
it contains, I should be changed into a demi-god." 

"Take care, my child," said the count, placing his 
thin, ring-laden hand on the neck of the cut-glass decan- 
ter, " an old man's wine sometimes closes a young man's 
mouth." 
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*' You are mad to make yourself as pretty as a sprite," 
said Anzoleto in pure Italian to Consueio, loud enough to 
be heard by everybody. "You remind me of Galuppi's 
Diavolessa, whom you acted so finely at Venice last 
year. — By the way, signor count, do you propose to 
keep my sister here much longer in your gilded, silk- 
lined cage ? She is a singing bird, I warn you, and the 
bird that is deprived of its voice soon loses its plumage. 
She is very happy here, 1 can imagine that ; but the ex- 
cellent public, whom she struck with vertigo, is shouting 
for her down yonder. And as for myself, you might give 
me your name, your castle, all the wine in your cellar, 
and your venerable chaplain to boot, and 1 wouldn't 
give up my footlights, my buskins and my trills." 

'* So you are an actor, too, are you ? " said the canon- 
ess, with cold and cutting disdain. 

"Actor, strolling actor, at your service, illustrissima," 
replied Anzoleto, in no wise disconcerted. 

" Has he any talent ? " old Christian asked Consuelo, 
with mild and benevolent tranquillity. 

"None at all," replied Consuelo, glancing at her ad- 
versary with an air of compassion. 

" If that is true, you are yourself to blame," retorted 
Anzoleto, "for I am your pupil. 1 hope, however," he 
added in Venetian, "that I have enough talent to upset 
your plans." 

"You will injure no one but yourself," rejoined Con- 
suelo, in the same dialect. " Evil intentions debase the 
heart, and your heart will lose more by all this than you 
can cause me to lose in others' hearts." 

" 1 am very glad to see that you accept the challenge. 
To work then, my fair warrior ! In vain do you lower 
the visor of your helmet. I see anger and fear gleaming 
in your eyes." 
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"Alas ! you can read there nothing but profound sor- 
row on your account. 1 thought that I might be able to 
forget the contempt 1 ought to feel for you, but you make 
it your business to remind me of it." 

*' Contempt and love often go very well together." 

"In base hearts." 

" In the proudest hearts ; such things have been seen 
and always will be seen." 

This state of affairs lasted throughout the dinner. 
When they adjourned to the salon, the canoness, who 
seemed determined to amuse herself with Anzoleto's im- 
pertinence, requested him to sing her something. He 
did not wait to be asked twice ; and, after running his 
nervous fingers over the groaning old harpsichord, he 
burst into one of the lively songs with which he enlivened 
Zustiniani's supper-parties. The words were immoral. 
The canoness did not understand them, and was amused 
by the vigor with which he sang them. Count Christian 
could not fail to be impressed by the singer's fine voice 
and marvellous facility. He abandoned himself frankly 
to the pleasure of listening to him, and, when the first 
song was finished, asked for a second. Albert, sitting 
beside Consuelo, seemed absolutely deaf, and did not 
say a word. Anzoleto fancied that he was vexed, and 
that he realized that he had been surpassed in something. 
He forgot that it was his purpose to drive his auditors 
from the room ; and seeing too that, whether because of 
the innocence of his hosts, or because of their ignorance 
of the dialect, his trouble was thrown away, he yielded 
to his craving to be admired, and sang for the pleasure 
of singing. Moreover, he wished to show Consuelo that 
he had made some progress. He had in truth gained in 
the line of the peculiar talent that had been allotted him. 
His voice had lost its first freshness, perhaps — debauchery 
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had rubbed off the velvety sheen of youth ; but he had 
become more certain of his "effects" and more skilful 
in the art of overcoming the difficulties which his taste 
and his instinct always led him to attack. He sang well, 
and was warmly complimented by Count Christian, by 
the canoness, and even by the chaplain, who was very 
fond of the fioriture, and who considered Consuelo's 
style too simple and natural to be scientific. 

"You said that he had no talent," said the old count 
to Consuelo ; *' you are either too harsh or too modest 
for your pupil. He has a great deal, and at last I recog- 
nize something of you in him." 

The kind-hearted Christian sought to efface by this 
petty triumph of Anzoleto's the humiliation which his 
conduct had caused his pretended sister. So he dwelt 
at length on the singer's talent ; and Anzoleto, who was 
far too fond of shining in society not to be already 
ashamed of his degrading rôle, returned to the harpsi- 
chord, having noticed that Count Albert became more 
and more absorbed in thought. The canoness, who was 
addicted to falling asleep during long pieces of music, 
asked for another Venetian song ; and this time Anzoleto 
chose one of a more refined sort. He knew that he sang 
popular airs better than anything else. Consuelo her- 
self could not render the piquant accent of the dialect so 
accurately as he, a child of the lagoons and mimic singer 
par excellence. 

He imitated with so much grace and charm — now the 
rough blunt manners of the Istrian fishermen, and again 
the witty and devil-may-care heedlessness of the gondo- 
liers of Venice — ^that it was impossible not to watch him 
and listen to him with the keenest interest. His hand- 
some, mobile, attractive face assumed sometimes the 
grave and proud expression of the former — ^sometimes 
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the caressing and mocking playfulness of the latter. The 
coquettish bad taste of his costume, which marked him 
for a Venetian a mile away, added still more to the illu- 
sion, and enhanced his personal charms on this occasion, 
instead of impairing them. Consuelo, cold at first, was 
soon compelled to feign indifference and preoccupation. 
Emotion stole upon her by degrees. She saw all Venice 
once more in Anzoleto, and in that Venice the Anzoleto 
of former days, with his gayety, his innocent love, and 
his childish pride. Her eyes filled with tears, and his 
play of features, which made the others laugh, moved 
her to the lowest depths of her heart. 

After the songs. Count Christian called for hymns. 

'* Oh ! 1 know all those that are sung at Venice," said 
Anzoleto, **but they are for two voices, and unless my 
sister, who also knows them, will sing them with me, 
I cannot gratify your highnesses." 

Thereupon they at once asked Consuelo to sing. She 
refused for a long while, although she was sorely tempt- 
ed. At last, yielding to Christian's persistent entreaties, 
who exerted himself to reconcile her with her brother 
by showing that he was entirely reconciled himself, she 
sat down beside Anzoleto, and began in a trembling voice 
one of the long hymns in two parts, divided into strophes 
of three lines, which one hears at Venice, at devotional 
seasons, around all the street corner madonnas during 
whole nights. The rhythm is rather lively than sad ; 
but, in the monotony of their refrains and in the poesy 
of their words, instinct with a somewhat heathenish piety, 
there is a melancholy sweetness which gradually steals 
over you and finally takes possession of you. 

Consuelo sang them in a sweet, husky voice, in imi- 
tation of the women of Venice, and Anzoleto with the 
slightly harsh and guttural accent of the young men of 
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the country. At the same time he improvised on the 
harpsichord a faint, continuous accompaniment, which 
reminded his companion of the plashing of the water on 
the flagstones and the sighing of the wind through the 
vines. She fancied herself at Venice, on a lovely sum- 
mer night, alone at the foot of one of those open-air 
chapels, sheltered by an arbor of vines and lighted by a 
flickering lamp reflected in the wrinkled waters of the 
canal. Oh ! what a difference between the sinister, 
heart-rending emotion she had felt that morning, while 
listening to Albert's violin, on the brink of another 
smooth, black, silent, phantom-ridden sheet of water, 
and that vision of Venice, with its blue sky, its sweet 
melodies, its blue waves furrowed by swift-moving 
torches or resplendent stars ! She owed to Anzoleto that 
magnificent spectacle, wherein for her was centred the 
idea of life and liberty ; while the cavern, the strange, 
wild songs of ancient Bohemia, the pile of bones lighted 
by dismal torches and reflected in a pond that was, per- 
haps, filled with the same ghastly relics; and in the 
midst of it all, the pale and ardent face of Albert the as- 
cetic, the thought of an unknown world, the appearance 
of a symbolic scene, and the painful emotion of an in- 
comprehensible fascination, — ah ! this was too much for 
Consuelo's placid, simple mind. In order to enter into 
that region of abstract ideas, she must needs make an 
effort, of which her lively imagination was capable, to be 
sure, but in which her whole being was exhausted, tor- 
tured by mysterious sufferings and by fatiguing influences. 
Her southern temperament, even more than her educa- 
tion, recoiled from that solemn initiation into a mystic 
love. Albert was, in her eyes, the genius of the North, 
profound, powerful, sometimes sublime, but always de- 
pressing, like the wind on frosty nights and the roar of 
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torrents in winter. He was the dreamy, searching mind 
that scrutinizes and symbolizes everything, nights of 
storm, the course of meteors, the wild melodies of the 
forest and the worn inscriptions on ancient tombstones. 
Anzoleto, on the contrary, was southern life, matter 
heated and made fertile by the bright sun, by the glaring 
light, deriving its poesy only from the luxuriance of its 
vegetation, and its pride from the richness of its organic 
principle. He was the life of sentiment, with the thirst 
for enjoyment, the intellectual heedlessness and lack of 
forethought characteristic of artists, a sort of ignorance 
of or indifference to the notion of good and evil, contempt 
or incapacity for reflection ; in a word, the enemy and 
direct opposite of the ideal. 

Between these two men, each of whom moved in an 
environment antipathetic to the other's, Consuelo was 
as devoid of life, as incapable of energetic action, as a 
mind separated from its body. She loved the beautiful, 
she craved the ideal. Albert taught her what it was and 
offered it to her. But Albert, whose genius was arrested 
by the germs of disease, had sacrificed too much to the 
life of the intellect. He was so little aware of the neces- 
sities of real life that he had often lost the faculty of being 
conscious of his own existence. He did not imagine that 
the abhorrent ideas and objects with which he had famil- 
iarized himself might, under the influence of love and 
virtue, inspire his fiancée with other sentiments than the 
enthusiasm of faith and the profound emotion of happi- 
ness. He had not foreseen, he could not understand that 
he was leading her into an atmosphere where she would 
die, like a tropic plant in the polar night. In a word, he 
did not realize the violence which she would have been 
compelled to exert upon her nature in order to identify it 
with his. 
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Anzoleto, on the contrary, while he wounded Consuelo's 
pride and offended her intelligence at every point, bore, 
none the less, in his broad chest, inflated with the breath 
of the life-giving winds of the south, all the vital air 
which the Flower of Spain, as he used to call her, needed 
to revivify her. She saw in him the image of a whole 
lifetime of ignorant, delicious, animal-like contemplation; 
of a whole world of sweet, natural, simple melodies; of a 
whole past of tranquillity, heedlessness, physical move- 
ment, innocence without labor, virtue without effort, 
piety without reflection. It was almost the existence of 
a bird. But is there not much of the bird in the artist, 
and must not man drink of that cup of life which is com- 
mon to all mortals, in order that he may be complete, 
and may make a good use of the treasures of his intelli- 
gence } 

Consuelo's voice as she sang on became sweeter and 
more touching, while she abandoned herself by a sort of 
vague instinct to the reflections in which I have been in- 
dulging in her place, at too great length, 1 fear. Pray 
forgive me ! Could one understand otherwise the fatal 
mobility of sentiment whereby that sincere and virtuous 
maiden, who detested Anzoleto with good reason a quar- 
ter of an hour before, forgot herself so far as to listen to 
his voice, to touch his hair, and to breathe his breath 
with a sort of ecstasy ? The salon was too vast ever to 
be brilliantly lighted, as we know ; moreover, the day- 
light was fading. The shelf of the harpsichord, upon 
which Anzoleto had left a large book open, concealed 
their heads from those who were seated some little dis- 
tance away ; and their faces drew nearer and nearer to 
each other. Anzoleto, accompanying himself with only 
one hand, passed the other arm around his friend's sup- 
ple body and drew it insensibly toward his own. Six 
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months of indignation and sorrow vanished like a dream 
from the girl's mind. She imagined that she was at Ven- 
ice ; she prayed to the Madonna to bless her love for the 
handsome lover whom her mother had given her, and 
who was praying with her, hand in hand, heart against 
heart. Albert had left the room, unperceived by her, 
and the air was less heavy, the twilight softer about 
them. Suddenly, at the end of a strophe, she felt her 
first fiance's burning lips upon hers. She restrained a 
shriek ; and, leaning over the keyboard, burst into tears. 

At that moment Count Albert returned, heard her 
sobs, and saw Anzoleto's insulting joy. The interruption 
of the music by the young artist's emotion did not sur- 
prise the other witnesses of this swiftly enacted scene. 
No one had seen the kiss, and they all supposed that 
memories of her childhood and love of her art had caused 
her tears to flow. Count Christian was somewhat dis- 
tressed by this extreme sensibility, which indicated so 
much attachment to and regret for the things which he 
asked her to sacrifice. The chaplain and the canoness 
rejoiced, hoping that the sacrifice would not be accom- 
plished. 

Albert had not yet asked himself the question whether 
the Countess von Rudolstadt might resume her artistic 
career or must abandon it. He would have accepted 
everything, permitted everything, insisted upon every- 
thing, indeed, that would tend to make her happy and 
free, in retirement, in society or on the stage, at her 
choice. His freedom from prejudices and selfishness 
went so far as neglect to provide for the simplest contin- 
gencies. It never occurred to him that Consuelo could 
think of making sacrifices for him, who desired none. 
But, while he did not see this first fact, he saw beyond 
it, as he always did ; he went to the heart of the tree 
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and put his hand on the destructive worm. Anzoleto's 
real relation to Consuelo, the real purpose which he had 
in view, and the real feeling he aroused in her, were re- 
vealed to him in an instant. He gazed attentively at that 
man who was so antipathetic to him, and upon whom he 
had hitherto avoided casting his eyes, because he did not 
wish to hate Consuelo's brother. He saw in him an au* 
dacious and dangerous lover. The noble-hearted Albert 
did not think of himself; neither jealousy nor suspicion 
entered his heart. The danger was for Consuelo alone; 
for, with a keen and penetrating glance, that man, whose 
dreamy eyes and delicate sight could not endure the sun- 
light, and could distinguish neither colors nor shapes, 
could read in the depths of the heart, and, by virtue of 
the mysterious power of divination, fathom the most 
secret thoughts of knaves and villains. I will not at- 
tempt to explain by natural means this strange gift 
which he sometimes possessed. Certain faculties of his 
— not thoroughly studied and not defined by science- 
were always incomprehensible to his kindred, as they 
are to the historian that describes them, and who, with 
respect to this sort of thing, is no more advanced, after 
the lapse of a hundred years, than were the great minds of 
his generation. Albert, when his rival's vain and selfish 
heart was thus laid bare before him, did not say to him- 
self: "There is my enemy ;" but: ** There isConsuelo's 
enemy." And, giving no sign of his discovery, he made 
a mental vow to watch over her and preserve her. 
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As soon as Consuelo saw a favorable opportunity» she 
left the salon and went into the garden. The sun had 
set, and the first stars shone serene and white in a sky 
still suffused with pink in the west, already black in the 
east. The young artist longed to respire tranquillity of 
mind with the pure, cool air of the first evenings of 
autumn. Her bosom was oppressed by a pleasurable 
languor; and yet she felt remorse therefor, and sum- 
moned all the powers of her mind to the assistance of her 
will. She might have said to herself: *Ms it possible 
that I cannot determine whether I love or hate ? " She 
trembled, as if she had felt that her courage was aban- 
doning her in the most perilous crisis of her life ; and for 
the first time she failed to find in herself that instinctive 
impulse toward a straightforward course, that serene 
confidence in her own intentions, which had always sus- 
tained her in her trials. She had left the salon to escape 
the fascination that Anzoleto exerted upon her, and she 
had been conscious at the same time of a vague desire 
that he would follow her. The leaves were beginning to 
fall. When the hem of her dress made them rustle 
behind her, she fancied that she heard steps close upon 
her own, and, tempted to fly, not daring to turn, she re- 
mained rooted to her place by a magic power. 

Some one was in fact following her, but some one who 
neither dared nor desired to show himself: it was Albert. 
Unfamiliar with all the little dissimulations which are 
called the proprieties, and feeling that the very grandeur 
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of his love raised him above all false shame, he had left 
the room after her, determined to protect her without her 
knowledge, and to prevent her seducer from joining her. 
Anzoleto had observed his ingenuous haste, without 
being greatly alarmed thereby. He had seen Consuelo's 
perturbation too plainly not to look upon victory as 
assured ; and, thanks to the self-conceit which easy tri- 
umphs had developed in him, he had determined not to 
hurry matters, not to irritate his old sweetheart, or 
shock the family any farther. " It is no longer necessary 
for me to be in a hurry," he said to himself. "Anger 
might renew her strength. An air of grief and prostra- 
tion will banish what little indignation she still harbors 
against me. She has a proud spirit, so I will attack her 
passions. She is undoubtedly less rigid in her virtue 
than at Venice; she has become more civilized here. 
What does it matter if my rival is happy one more day? 
To-morrow she will be mine; to-night, perhaps! We 
will see. I must not drive her to some desperate resolu- 
tion by frightening her. She has not betrayed me to 
them. Whether from pity or from fear, she does not de- 
molish my rôle of brother; and the old people, in spite 
of all my foolish talk, seem determined to tolerate me for 
love of her. So let us change our tactics. I have made 
more rapid progress than I dared hope. 1 can afford to 
rest a while." 

Count Christian, the canoness, and the chaplain were 
exceedingly surprised to see him suddenly assume most 
excellent manners, a modest tone, and a mild and win- 
ning demeanor. He was adroit enough to complain in 
an undertone to the chaplain of a severe headache, and 
to add that, being habitually very sober, the Hungarian 
wine, of which he had not been suspicious at dinner, had 
gone to his head. In a moment this was communicated 
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in German to the canoness and the count, who accepted 
this species of apology with charitable readiness. Wen- 
ceslawa was less indulgent at first; but the pains that 
the actor took to please her, the respectful flattery which 
he was cunning enough to bestow, opportunely, upon the 
advantages of noble birth, the admiration he expressed 
for the orderly management of the castle, promptly dis- 
armed that kindly soul, incapable of resentment. She 
listened to him listlessly at first, but ended by talking 
with him interestedly, and agreed with her brother that 
he was a most worthy and delightful young man. When 
Consuelo returned from her stroll an hour had elapsed, 
during which Anzoleto had not wasted his time. He had 
established himself so firmly in the good graces of the 
family, that he was sure of being able to remain at the 
castle as many days as he needed to serve his purposes. 
He did not understand what the old count said to Con- 
suelo in German ; but he guessed from the glances in 
his direction and from the girl's surprise and embarrass- 
ment, that Christian was praising him without stint, and 
at the same time scolding her a little for not showing 
more interest in so amiable a brother, 

" Come, signora," said the canoness, who, despite her 
irritation with Consuelo, could not help wishing her 
well, and who, moreover, thought that she was perform- 
ing a religious duty ; " you were cross to your brother at 
dinner, and it is quite true that he deserved it at that 
moment. But he is not so bad as he seemed at first. He 
loves you dearly, and has spoken of you several times 
with the utmost affection and respect as well. Do not 
be more severe than we are. I am sure that if he re- 
members that he was tipsy at dinner, he is deeply grieved, 
especially on your account. So speak to him, and do not 
irt) a cold shoulder on one who is nearly connected with 
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you by blood. For my own part, although my brother, 
Baron Frederick, who was a great tease in his youth, 
very often made me angry, 1 was never able to remain 
at odds with him for an hour." 

Consuelo, afraid either to confirm or destroy the good 
lady's error, stood as if stricken dumb by this new at- 
tack on the part of Anzoleto, of whose power and cun- 
ning she was well aware. 

'* Do you not understand what my sister says ? " said 
Christian to the young man ; " 1 will translate it for you 
in two words. She reproaches Consuelo for playing the 
little mother with you overmuch; and I am sure that 
Consuelo is dying with anxiety to make peace with you. 
Come, young man, do you take the first step ; and if 
you have ever done her any wrong, of which you repent, 
tell her so, that she may forgive you." 

Anzoleto did not wait to be told twice ; and, seizing 
Consuelo's trembling hand, which she dared not with- 
hold, he said : 

'* Yes, 1 have treated her very badly, and I regret it so 
bitterly that all my efforts to banish the subject from my 
mind serve only to make my heart ache more and more. 
She knows it very well ; and if she had not a heart of 
iron, as proud as power, and pitiless as virtue, she would 
understand that my remorse has punished me quite 
enough. So forgive me, sister, and give me back your 
love ; or 1 will go away at once and bear my despair, my 
solitude and my ennui wherever 1 go. A stranger every- 
where, without support or counsel or affection, 1 can no 
longer believe in God, and my backsliding will be on 
your head." 

This homily affected the count deeply and extorted 
tears from the good canoness. 

•'You hear him, Porporina," she cried; "what he says 
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to you is very noble and very true. Mr. Chaplain, you 
ought, in the name of religion, to order the signora to be 
reconciled to her brother." 

The chaplain was about to interfere. Anzoleto did not 
wait for his sermon, but, seizing Consuelo in his arms, 
despite her resistance and her terror, he kissed her pas- 
sionately under the chaplain's nose and to the great edi- 
fication of all present. Consuelo, dismayed by such im- 
pudent knavery, could not take part in it longer. 

** Stay ! " said she, " listen, signor count ! " 

She was about to disclose everything, when Albert 
appeared. The thought of Zdenko instantly froze with 
dread the heart that was on the point of overflowing. 
Consuelo's pitiless protector might choose to rid her in 
the heat of the moment — and by mysterious means — 
of the enemy against whom she was about to invoke his 
aid. She turned pale, glanced at Anzoleto with an air of 
sorrowful reproach, and the words expired on her lips. 

As the clock struck seven they returned to the table 
for supper. If the idea of these frequent repasts tends 
to deprive my delicate lady readers of their appetites, 1 
will say to them that the habit of not eating was not the 
vogue at that time and in that country. 1 think that I 
have already said that they ate slowly, abundantly and 
often at Riesenburg. Almost half of the day was passed 
at the table ; and I confess that Consuelo, who had been 
accustomed from childhood, for a most excellent reason, 
to live a whole day on a few spoonfuls of rice boiled in 
water, found these Homeric feasts interminably long. 
For the first time, she was unable to say whether this 
one lasted an hour, a moment or a century. She was 
hardly more alive than Albert when he was alone in his 
cave. It seemed to her that she was drunk, her whole 
being was so agitated by shame, love, and fear. She did 
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not eat, nor did she see or hear an)^hing about her. 
Terror-stricken, like one who feels that he is rolling over 
a precipice, and in whose hands the slender branches 
which he seizes to arrest his fall break one by one, she 
looked into the depths of the abyss, and vertigo buzzed 
in her brain. Anzoleto was by her side. His clothes 
touched hers ; he convulsively pressed his elbow against 
her elbow, his foot against her foot In his eagerness to 
serve her, he touched her hands and held them in his for 
a second ; but that rapid burning pressure epitomized a 
whole century of desire. He said to her under his breath 
words of the sort that smother one ; his eyes flashed 
devouring glances at her. He took advantage of an op- 
portunity as fleeting as the lightning flash to exchange 
glasses with her, and to touch with his lips the crystal 
that her lips had touched. And he had the art to be all 
fire in her eyes and as cold as marble in the eyes of the 
others. He bore himself wonderfully well, talked with 
propriety, was most attentive and respectful to the can- 
oness, treated the chaplain with deference and offered 
him the choicest bits of the meats, which he took it upon 
himself to carve with the grace and dexterity of one ac- 
customed to good cheer. He had observed that the holy 
man was a gourmand ; that his shyness imposed frequent 
privations on him in that respect ; and he was so grati* 
fied by this favored treatment that he hoped that the 
new carver would pass the rest of his life at the Castle 
of the Giants. 

They noticed that Anzoleto drank nothing but water; 
and when the chaplain, to requite his good offices, 
offered him wine, he replied loudly enough to be over- 
heard : 

"A thousand thanks! 1 shall not be caught again. 
Your excellent wine is a treacherous rascal with whom I 
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tried to distract my thoughts not long ago. Now, my 
troubles are at an end, and 1 return to water, my ordi- 
nary beverage and my faithful friend." 

They made the evening somewhat longer than usual. 
Anzoleto sang again ; and this time he sang for Consuelo. 
He selected her favorite airs from the old authors, which 
she herself had taught him ; and he sang them with all 
the care, all the purity of taste and delicacy of feeling 
which she was accustomed to demand from him. Thus 
he recalled to her mind again the purest memories of her 
love and her art. 

As they were about to separate, he seized a favorable 
moment to whisper to her : 

"1 know where your room is; they have given me 
one on the same gallery. At midnight I shall be on my 
knees at your door, and there I shall remain until day- 
light. Do not refuse to listen to me an instant. I do not 
seek to recover your love ; 1 do not deserve it. I know 
that you cannot love me again ; that another is more 
fortunate, and that 1 must go. 1 shall go with death in 
my heart, and the rest of my life is devoted to the furies. 
But do not turn me away without a word of pity — a, 
word of farewell. If you do not consent, I shall go at 
daybreak, and it will be all over with me forever." 

" Do not say that, Anzoleto. We must part here — bid 
each other an eternal farewell. 1 forgive you, and I wish 
you " 

"A pleasant journey !" he retorted ironically ; then, 
resuming at once his hypocritical tone: "You have no 
pity, Consuelo. You wish me to be ruined, to be left 
without a virtuous feeling, a pleasant memory. What do 
you fear ? Have 1 not proved my respect and the purity of 
my love a thousand times ? When one loves madly, is 
not one a slave ? and don't you know that a word from 
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you subjugates me and binds me fast ? In Heaven's 
name, if you are not the mistress of this man whom you 
are going to marry — if he is not master of your apart- 
ment and the inevitable companion of all your nights — " 

"He is not; he never has been," said Consuelo, in 
the proud tone of perfect innocence. 

She would have done well to restrain that impulse of 
pride, which, though well founded, was too sincere on that 
occasion. Anzoleto was no coward, but he loved life, and 
if he had thought that he would find in Consuelo's chamber 
a determined guardian, he would have remained quietly 
in his own. The truthful accent of the girl's reply re- 
moved his last scruple. 

*Mn that case," he said, "I do not endanger your 
future. I will be so prudent, so adroit, 1 will walk so 
lightly, 1 will speak so low, that your reputation will not 
be sullied. Besides, am 1 not your brother ? In what 
way would it be extraordinary that I should come to bid 
you good-bye before I go away at daybreak ? " 

" No ! no ! do not come !" said Consuelo, in dire dis- 
may. ** Count Albert's apartments are not far away; it 
may be that he has divined everything. Anzoleto, if you 
take the risk, I will not answer for your life. I am speak- 
ing most seriously, and my blood freezes in my veins ! " 

In truth, Anzoleto felt that her hand, which he had 
taken in his, became as cold as marble. 

** If you argue, if you parley at your door, you expose 
my life to danger," he said with a smile; "but if your 
door is open, if our kisses are silent, we risk nothing. 
Remember that we passed nights together without wak- 
ing a single one of the neighbors in the Corte-Minelli. 
As for myself, if there is no other obstacle than the 
count's jealousy, and no other danger than death " 

At that moment Consuelo saw that Count Albert's ex- 
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pression, ordinarily so vague, became clear and pene- 
trating as he fixed his eyes upon Anzoleto. He could 
not hear; but it seemed that he heard with his eyes. 
She withdrew her hand from Anzoleto's, saying in a 
smothered voice: 

** Ah ! if you love me, do not defy that terrible man I " 

" Are you afraid for yourself? " asked Anzoleto, hur- 
riedly. 

" No, but for everyone who approaches me and threat- 
ens me." 

" And for everyone who adores you, no doubt ? Very 
well, so be it. To die before your eyes, to die at your 
feet ; oh ! I ask nothing better than that. 1 shall be at 
your door at midnight ; deny me and you will but hasten 
my ruin." 

" You are going to-morrow and you take leave of no 
one ? " said Consuelo, seeing that he bade the count and 
canoness good-night without mentioning his departure, 

"No," he said; **they would urge me to stay, and, 
when everything conspired to prolong my agony, 1 should 
yield in spite of myself. You must make my excuses 
and my farewell. I have given orders to my guide to 
have my horses ready at four in the morning." 

This last statement was more than true. Albert*s 
strange glances for some hours past had not escaped An- 
zoleto. He had determined to dare everything ; but he 
was ready for flight in case of an emergency. His horses 
were already saddled in the stable, and his guide had 
been ordered not to go to bed. 

When she had retired to her chamber, Consuelo was 
seized with genuine terror. She did not wish to admit 
Anzoleto, and at the same time she feared that he might 
be prevented from coming to her. Still that twofold feel- 
ing, false but unconquerable, tormented her mind and 
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caused a quarrel between her heart and her conscience. 
Never had she felt so unhappy, so friendless, so alone in 
the world. " O Porpora, my master, where are you ?" 
she cried. " You alone could save me; you alone know 
my suffering and the dangers to which 1 am exposed. 
You alone are harsh, stern, and suspicious, as a friend 
and a father should be to rescue me from this abyss into 
which I am falling! But have Î no friends about me? 
Have I not a father in Count Christian ? Would not the 
canoness be a mother to me if I had the courage to defy 
her prejudices and open my heart to her ? And is not 
Albert my protector, my brother, my husband, if I but 
say one word ? Ah ! yes, it is he who should be my 
savior ; and I fear him ! I repel him ! I must go and find 
them, all three," she added, rising and pacing the floor 
excitedly. '* I must appeal to them, I must cling to their 
protecting arms, I must shelter myself under the wings 
of those guardian angels. Repose, dignity, honor, reside 
with them ; degradation and despair await me with An- 
zoleto. Yes ! I must go and confess to them the truth as 
to this ghastly day, and tell them what is taking place 
within me, so that they may save me and defend me 
from myself. 1 must bind myself to them by an oath, I 
must say that terrible yes which will place an insur- 
mountable barrier between me and the scourge of my 
life! I will go!" 

And, instead of going, she fell exhausted on her chair, 
and wept bitterly for her vanished repose, for her shat- 
tered strength. 

*' What!" she exclaimed, ** shall I go and tell them a 
fresh falsehood ? shall 1 go and offer them a strayed 
sheep, an adulterous wife ? for adulterous I am at heart, 
and the lips which would swear unchangeable fidelity to 
the most sincere of men are still burning with another's 
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kiss; and my heart thrills with impure pleasure at the 
mere thought of it ! Ah ! my very love for the unworthy 
Anzoleto has changed as he has. It is no longer that 
placid, holy affection with which I slept happily under 
the wings that my mother spread over me from her place 
in heaven. It is an infatuation, cowardly and violent, 
like the man who inspires it. There is no longer any 
grandeur or truth in my soul. I have been lying to my- 
self since this morning, as 1 have lied to others. How 
could 1 help lying to them henceforth every hour in my 
life ? Present or absent, Anzoleto will always be before 
my eyes ; the mere thought of parting with him to-mor- 
row fills me with sorrow, and on another's bosom I should 
dream of him alone. What am I to do, what will become 
of me?" 

The minutes flew by with appalling rapidity, yet with 
appalling slowness. " I will see him," she said to herself. 
" 1 will tell him that 1 hate him, that I despise him, that 
I wish never to see him again. But no, I am lying once 
more; for I shall not tell him so; or, if I have the cour- 
age to do it, 1 shall retract it a moment later. I can no 
longer be sure of my chastity ; he does not believe in it, 
he will not spare me. And, indeed, I no longer believe 
in myself, I no longer believe in anything. I shall suc- 
cumb from fear even more than from weakness. Oh I 
better to die than to lower myself thus in my own esteem, 
and to allow another's cunning and lust to triumph over 
the pious instincts and noble projects with which God 
created me!" 

She went to her window, actually impelled by the idea 
of throwing herself out, in order to escape by death the 
infamy with which she believed herself to be already 
branded. As she struggled against this sinister tempta- 
tion, she reflected upon the means of safety which were 
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still open to her. Physically speaking, she was abun- 
dantly supplied with such means, but they all seemed to 
lead to other dangers. She had begun by bolting the 
only door by which Anzoleto could enter. But as yet 
she only half knew that cold, selfish creature, and, hav- 
ing seen proofs of his physical courage, she did not know 
that he was altogether devoid of that moral courage which 
leads men to defy death in order to satisfy passion. She 
thought that he would dare to come to her door, that he 
would insist upon a hearing, that he would make some 
noise ; and she knew that a breath would be enough to 
bring Albert. Near her chamber there was a closet with 
a secret staircase, as in almost all the suites in the cas- 
tle; but this staircase led to the lower floor near the 
apartment of the canoness. That was the only refuge 
she could seek against Anzoleto's reckless audacity; 
and, in order to procure admission, she must confess 
everything, even in advance, in order not to cause a 
scandal, which the excellent Wenceslawa, in her alarm, 
might well prolong. There was the garden ; but if An- 
zoleto, who seemed to have explored the whole castle 
thoroughly, should go there after her, she would be rush- 
ing to her destruction. 

Musing thus, she saw from the window of her closet, 
which looked on the rear courtyard, a light near the 
stables. She watched a man who was going in and out 
without waking the other servants, and who seemed to 
be making preparations for departure. By the costume 
she recognized Anzoleto's guide, who was saddling the 
horses in accordance with his instructions. She also saw 
a light in the quarters of the keeper of the drawbridge, 
and rightly concluded that he had been notified by the 
guide of their proposed departure at an hour not yet 
fixed. 
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While watching these details and indulging in innu- 
merable conjectures, Consuelo conceived a strange and 
exceedingly rash project. But as it was a sort of mean 
between the two extremes which she dreaded, and as at 
the same time it opened a new prospect before her, it 
seemed to her a genuine inspiration. She had no time 
to spare in considering methods and results. The first 
seemed to be placed at her disposal by a providential 
chance ; the latter, she thought, might be turned to her 
advantage. She at once wrote what follows, in the 
greatest haste, as we may well believe, for the castle 
clock had struck eleven : 

"ALBERT: 

" I am forced to go away. I love you with all my 
hearty as you know. But there are in my nature con- 
tradictions, rebellious impulses, sufferings which I cannot 
explain to you or to myself. If I should see you at this 
moment, I should tell you that I trust myself to you, that 
I place in your hands the care of my future, that I consent 
to be your wife. Perhaps I should tell you that I wish to be 
your wife. And yet I should deceive you, or at all events 
I should take a false oath ; for my heart is not sufficiently 
purged of the old love to belong to you as yet without 
fear, or to deserve your love without remorse. I fly ; I 
shall go to Vienna, to join or await Porpora, who should 
be there now, or should arrive in a very few days, as his 
last letter to your father announced. I swear that 1 go 
to seek with him oblivion and detestation of the past, and 
hope of a future in which you are the corner-stone. Do 
not follow me; 1 forbid it in the name of that future, 
which your impatience would endanger and perhaps ren- 
der impossible. Wait for me, and keep the promise you 
made not to return without me to You understand I 
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Rely upon me, I command you, for I go with the devout 
hope of returning or of calling you to me very soon. At 
this moment 1 am dreaming a ghastly dream. It seems 
to me that when I am alone with myself I shall awake 
worthy of you. I do not wish my brother to follow me. 
I am going to deceive him, to induce him to take a road 
opposite to that which I shall take myself. By all you 
hold dearest in the world, I conjure you not to thwart my 
plan in any way, and to believe me sincere. By that I 
shall see if you really love me, and if I can, without a 
blush, sacrifice my poverty to your wealth, my obscurity 
to your high station, my ignorance to your knowledge. 
Adieu ! but no, au revoir, Albert. To prove to you that 
I am not going away forever, I bid you induce your dear 
and noble aunt to look favorably on our union, and to 
preserve for me the kindly regards of your father, the 
best and most venerable of men! Tell him the truth 
about all this. I will write you from Vienna." 

The hope of convincing and tranquillizing a man so 
much in love as Albert by such a letter was presumptu- 
ous, no doubt, but not unreasonable. As she wrote, 
Consuelo felt that she was recovering all the vigor of her 
will and the uprightness of her character. All that she 
wrote she really believed, All that she said that she 
would do, she proposed to do. She believed in Albert's 
great power of penetration, almost in his second sight ; she 
would not have hoped to deceive him ; she was sure that 
he would believe in her, and that, having the disposition 
that he had, he would obey her scrupulously. At that 
moment, her judgment of things and of Albert himself 
was as keen as his. 

Having folded her letter without sealing it, she threw 
her travelling cloak over her shoulders, enveloped her 
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head in a very thick, black veil, put on a pair of heavy 
shoes, took what little money she possessed, made up a 
small package of linen, and descending the stairs on tip- 
toe, with extraordinary precautions, glided through the 
lower floor to Count Christian's apartments and into his 
oratory, where she knew that he was accustomed to go 
regularly at six o'clock in the morning. She placed the 
letter on the cushion on which he always placed his book 
before kneeling. Then, going down into the courtyard 
without waking anybody, she wallted straight to the 
stables. 

The guide, who did not feel very comfortable to be all 
alone at midnight in a huge castle where everybody slept 
like the stones, was frightened at first by this black 
woman, who came upon him like a phantom. He re- 
treated to the rear of the stable, not daring to cry out or 
to question her. That was whatConsuelo wanted. As 
soon as she found that she was out of sight and of earshot 
— she knew that neither Albert's windows nor Anzoleto's 
looked on that courtyard — she said to the guide: 

"I am the sister of the young man whom you brought 
here this morning. He is taking me away, I agreed to 
go with him only a moment ago ; put a woman's saddle 
on his horse at once, there are several here. Attend me 
to Tusta without a word or a movement to let the people 
in the castle know that I am escaping. You shall be 
paid double. You seem astonished ? Come, hurry ! As 
soon as we have reached the town, you must return here 
with the same horse to fetch my brother," 

The guide shook his head. 

"You shall be paid triple." 

The guide made a gesture of assent. 

"And you will bring him at full speed to Tusta, where 
Lil will wait for you." 
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Again the guide shook his head. 

" You shall have four times as much for the last trip as 
for the first." 

The guide assented. In a twinkling, the horse Con- 
suelo was to ride was provided with a woman's saddle. 

"That is not all," said Consuelo, leaping upon him 
even before he was entirely bridled; "give me your hat 
and put your cloak over mine. It is for a moment only." 

" I understand," said the guide, " that is to deceive the 
gate-keeper ; that's easily done. Oh ! this isn't the first 
time I have carried off a young woman ! Your lover will 
pay me well, I think, although you are his sister," he 
added, with a cunning leer. 

" You will be well paid by me first. Hush ! Are you 
ready ?" 

"I am mounted." 

" Go first and have the bridge lowered." 

They crossed it at a foot pace, made a détour in order 
not to pass under the walls of the castle, and, after a 
quarter of an hour, reached the highroad. Consuelo 
had never ridden in her life. Luckily her mount, although 
strong and willing, had a good disposition. His master 
urged him by clacking with his tongue, and he fell into a 
long, steady gallop, which bore the brave girl to her desti- 
nation, through the woods and furze-covered plains, in 
two hours. 

Consuelo drew rein and dismounted on the outskirts of 
the town. 

" I do not wish to be seen here," she said to the guide, 
putting in his hand the price agreed upon for herself and 
Anzoleto. " I am going to pass through the town on foot, 
and I shall hire from some people whom 1 know a carriage 
to take me along the road to Prague. 1 shall drive fast, 
in order to be as far away as possible at dawn, from 
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a region where my face is known ; at daybreak 1 shall 
stop and wait for my brother." 

"But where?" 

"I cannot tell. But tell him that it will be at some 
relay -station. Tell him to ask no questions within ten 
leagues of this town. Then he must ask everywhere for 
Madame Wolf ; that is the first name that occurs to me, 
do not forget it. Is there more than one road to 
Prague ? " 

" Only one until you get to " 

** Good. Stop in the suburbs and breathe your horses. 
Try to let no one see the woman's saddle; throw your 
cloak over it ; answer no questions and be off. Stay ! 
one other word : tell my brother not to hesitate, not to 
delay, to escape unseen. He is in danger of death in the 
castle." 

"God be with you, my pretty maid!" rejoined the 
guide, who had had time to feel with his fingers the money 
he had received. " If it kills my poor horses, 1 am very 
glad to have done you a service. — 1 am sorry, however," 
he said to himself, " that 1 didn't so much as see the end 
of her nose ; 1 would like to know if she's pretty enough 
to be abducted. She frightened me at first with her black 
veil and her decided step ; and they had told me so many 
stories in the buttery that 1 didn't know where 1 was. 
What superstitious, simple-minded creatures those people 
are, with their ghosts and their black man of the oak of 
Schreckenstein ! Bah ! 1 have been by there more than 
a hundred times and 1 never saw him ! 1 am always 
very careful to look down toward the ravine when 1 pass 
the foot of the mountain." 

With such ingenuous reflections, the guide, after giving 
oats to his horses, and administering to himself a large 
dose of hydromel at a neighboring wine-shop, to keep 
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himself awake, started to return to Riesenburg, with 
none too great haste, as Consuelo had hoped and antici- 
pated when she urged him to hurry. The honest fellow, 
as the distance between them increased, became more 
and more deeply immersed in conjectures touching the 
romantic adventure in which he had been made a go- 
between. By degrees the vapors of the night, and, pcr« 
haps, also those of the strong liquor, made that adven- 
ture seem to him more extraordinary than ever. — "It 
would be a joke," he thought, "if that black woman 
was a man, and that man the ghost of the castle, the 
black phantom of the Schreckenstein ! They say that 
he plays all sorts of evil tricks on people travelling at 
night, and old Hanz swore he had seen him in his stable 
more than ten times when he went out to feed old Baron 
Frederick's horses before daylight. The devil ! that 
wouldn't be so amusing ! A meeting with those fellows 
or being in their company is always followed by some 
misfortune. If my poor gray has had Satan on his back 
to-night, he will die of it, for sure. It seems to me as if 
he was already blowing fire out of his nostrils ; if only 
he doesn't take the bit in his teeth ! Bless my soul! I 
am anxious to get back to the castle and see if 1 don't find 
a lot of dry leaves in my pocket instead of the money 
that she-devil gave me. And if they should tell me that 
Signora Porporina is sleeping quietly in her bed instead 
of hurrying along the Prague road, who would be fooled, 
the devil or me ? She did gallop like the wind, there's 
no doubt about it, and, when she left me, it was as if she 
sank into the earth." 
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Anzoleto did not fail to rise at midnight, perfume him- 
self, take his stiletto, and extinguish his light. But, ex- 
pecting to be able to open the door noiselessly — he 
had noticed that the lock worked very easily — he 
was greatly surprised to find that he was absolutely un* 
able to move the key. He nearly broke his fingers and 
tired himself out, at the risk of waking some one by 
shaking the door too hard. It was all of no use. His 
apartment had no other issue; the window looked on 
the gardens from a height of fifty feet, the wall below 
being perfectly smooth and impossible to descend ; the 
bare idea of trying it gave him the vertigo. 

**This is not the work of chance," said Anzoleto to 
himself, after another fruitless attempt to burst the door 
open. " Whether it was Consuelo who did it — and that 
would be a good sign ; her fear would assure me of her 
weakness — or Count Albert, they shall both pay ;ne at 
once!" 

He concluded to go back to bed. Vexation prevented 
him from sleeping, combined, perhaps, with a certain 
feeling of discomfort akin to fear. If Albert were the 
author of that precaution, he alone of the family was not 
deceived by his pretended relationship to Consuelo. The 
latter had seemed to be really terrified when she warned 
him to beware of that terrible man. In vain did Anzoleto 
say to himself that the young count, being mad, would 
probably not follow out his ideas, or that, being of illus- 
t6 
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trious birth, he would not choose, following the prejudices 
of the time, to be engaged in an affair of honor with an 
actor ; these suppositions did not reassure him. Albert 
had seemed to him to be an extremely tranquil and self- 
possessed madman ; and, as for his prejudices, they cer- 
tainly could not be very deeply rooted to permit him to 
wish to marry an actress. Anzoleto began, therefore, to 
be seriously afraid that he should have trouble with him 
before attaining his ends, and that he should find himself 
involved in some disastrous complication to no purpose. 
Such a conclusion seemed to him rather disgraceful than 
perilous. He had learned how to handle the sword, and 
flattered himself that he could hold his own against any 
man of quality. Nevertheless, he did not feel at ease, 
and did not sleep. 

About five o'clock in the morning he fancied that he 
heard steps in the corridor, and a moment later his door 
opened noiselessly and without difficulty. It was not yet 
broad daylight ; and, seeing a man enter his room so 
unceremoniously, Anzoleto thought that the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived. He jumped up like a mad bull and 
seized his stiletto. But, by the faint light of dawn, he 
immediately recognized his guide, who motioned to him 
to speak low and make no noise. 

"What do you mean with your monkey tricks, and 
what do you want of me, idiot ? " said Anzoleto, angrily. 
'• How did you get in here ? " 

" Why ! how else than through the door, your excel- 
lency ? " 
" The door was locked." 
" But you left the key outside." 
" Impossible ! There it is on my table." 
"Wonderful ! There must be another." 
"Who played me the trick of locking me into this 
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room ? There was only one key last night ; can you 
have done it wh n you came to get my valise ? " 

" I swear that I didn't do it, and that I didn't see any 
key." 

"Then it must have been the devil ! But what's the 
meaning of this important and mysterious air ? I did not 
send for you." 

*' You don't give me time to speak ! But you see me, 
and you must know what 1 want of you. The signora 
arrived safely at Tusta, and, according to her orders, I 
am here with my horses to guide you there." 

It was several minutes before Anzoleto could under* 
stand what he was talking about ; but he grasped the 
truth quickly enough to prevent the guide — whose super- 
stitious fears, by the way, had vanished with the dark- 
ness — from recurring to his perplexities as to possible 
mischief-making on the part of the devil. The rascal 
had begun by examining Consuelo's money and ringing 
it on the stable floor, and he was satisfied with his bar- 
gain with hell. Anzoleto understood at a hint, and sup- 
posed that the fugitive had been so closely watched that 
she had been unable to notify him of her decision ; that, 
being threatened, driven to bay perhaps by her jealous 
suitor, she had seized a favorable moment to elude all his 
efforts, to escape from the castle, and take flight. 

" However it may be," he said to himself, " there is no 
room for doubt or hesitation. The message she has sent me 
by this man, who guided her to the Prague road, is clear 
and precise. Victory ! if only 1 can get away from here 
to join her without being compelled to cross swords! " 

He armed himself to the teeth ; and, while he hastily 
made his preparations for departure, sent his guide out 
to reconnoitre and see if the road was clear. Upon his 
report that everybody seemed to be sound asleep, except 
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the keeper of the drawbridge, who had just admitted 
him, Anzoleto stole noiselessly downstairs and mounted, 
meeting no one but a groom, to whom he beckoned and 
gave some money, so that his departure might not re- 
semble a flight. 

"By St. Wenceslas!" said the groom to the guide, 
" here's a strange thing ! Your horses come out of the 
stable covered with sweat, as if they had been travelling 
all night." 

"Your black devil must have been grooming them," 
was the reply. 

"That accounts for it then," said the groom. " 1 heard 
a horrible racket out here all night ! I didn't dare to 
come and see what it was ; but I heard the portcullis 
groaning and the drawbridge lowered just as plain as I 
see you at this moment, so that I thought it was you 
going away, and hardly expected to see you again this 
morning." 

At the drawbridge the keeper had some observations 
to make. 

" Is your lordship double, pray ? " he asked, rubbing 
his eyes. " I saw you going away about midnight, and 
now 1 see you again." 

"You were dreaming, my good man," said Anzoleto, 
giving him money also. " 1 should not have gone without 
asking you to drink my health." 

"Your lordship does me too much honor," said the re- 
tainer, who knew a little Italian. 

"All the same," he said to the guide, in his own 
tongue, " 1 saw two of you last night ! " 

"Be careful you don't see four to-night," replied the 
guide, galloping across the bridge after Anzoleto. " The 
black devil plays such tricks on heavy sleepers like you." 

Anzoleto, having received full and accurate informa- 
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tion from his guide on the way, arrived in due time at 
Tusta or Tauss — 1 believe that both names denote the 
same town. He rode through it after dismissing his man 
and hiring post-horses, abstained from asking questions 
for ten leagues, and, having passed that limit, halted at 
the first relay-station to breakfast — for he could go no 
farther — and to inquire for a Madame Wolf who should be 
thereabout with a carriage. No one could give him any 
information, and for excellent reasons. 

There was a Madame Wolf in the village, but she had 
been settled there for fifty years and kept a linen- 
draper's shop. Anzoleto, completely exhausted, con- 
cluded that Consuelo had not thought it advisable to stop 
there. He tried to hire a carriage, but there was none 
to be had. He was forced to take to the saddle again 
and resume his journey at full speed. It seemed to him 
every moment that he must meet the blessed carriage, 
into which he could jump and be rewarded for all his 
anxiety and fatigue. But he met very few travellers, 
and in no carriage did he see Consuelo. At last, over- 
powered by excessive weariness, and being unable to 
find a carriage for hire, he determined to halt, beside 
himself with irritation, and to wait in a small hamlet by 
the roadside until Consuelo should overtake him, for he 
thought that he must have passed her. During the rest 
of the day and the night that followed it, he had leisure 
to curse women, taverns, jealous lovers, and highroads. 
On the following day, he found a public conveyance and 
went on toward Prague, in no pleasant frame of mind. 
We will leave him journeying northward, in the throes 
of a veritable rage and frantic impatience, mingled with 
hope, and return for a moment to the castle, to observe 
the effect of Consuelo's departure on the inhabitants 
of that abode. 
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We may be sure that Count Albert had slept no more 
than the other two characters in this unforeseen adven- 
ture. Having provided himself with a duplicate key to 
Anzoleto's door, he had locked him in, and had then 
ceased to feel any anxiety concerning his designs, being 
assured that unless Consuelo herself should undertake 
it, no one would set him free. With regard to this first 
possibility, the thought of which made him shudder, Al- 
ert had the extreme delicacy not to seek to make any 
unpleasant discovery. 

" If she loves him to that point," he said, " it is of no 
use for me to contend longer ; let my destiny be fulfilled! 
I shall know it soon enough, for she is sincere; and to- 
morrow she will refuse outright the offer I made to-day. 
If she is simply persecuted and threatened by this dan- 
gerous man, why, she is out of reach of his persecution 
for one night at least. Now, whatever stealthy noises I 
hear about me, I shall not stir, and I shall not make my- 
self odious ; I shall not inflict upon this unfortunate crea- 
ture the torture of shame, by appearing before her unsum- 
moned. No 1 1 will not play the rôle of a cowardly spy, 
of a suspicious, jealous suitor, when hitherto her hesita- 
tion and her refusals have given me no rights over her. 
1 know only one thing, encouraging for my honor, but 
alarming for my love ; and that is that I shall not be de- 
ceived. O soul of her I love, who dost reside at the same 
time in the bosom of the most perfect of women and in 
the heart of the God of the whole universe, if, through 
the mysteries and shadows of the human mind, thou canst 
read my thoughts at this moment, thy inward feelings must 
tell thee that 1 love too dearly not to believe thy word!" 

The courageous Albert religiously adhered to the prom- 
ise he had made himself ; and although he thought that 
he heard Consuelo's footsteps on the lower floor at the 
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moment of her flight, and some other less easily ex- 
plained noises in the direction of the drawbridge, he 
suffered, prayed, and restrained, with clasped hands, the 
violent beating of his heart 

When the day broke, he heard footsteps and doors 
opening in the direction of Anzoleto's room. 

"The villain," he said to himself, ''leaves her with- 
out shame and without precaution! It seems that he 
desires to parade his victory I Ah ! the pain that he 
causes me would be nothing, were it not that another 
heart, more precious and more dear to me than my own, 
must be sullied by his love ! " 

At the hour when Count Christian was accustomed to 
rise, Albert went to his apartments, with the purpose, 
not of telling him of what had taken place, but of re- 
questing him to seek another interview with Consuelo. 
He was sure that she would not lie. He thought that she 
would desire such an interview, and he was prepared to 
comfort her in her trouble, even to console her for her 
shame, and to feign a resignation which might allay the 
bitterness of their parting. Albert did not ask himself 
what would become of him afterward. He felt that 
either his reason or his life would fail to endure such a 
blow, and he was not afraid to face a sorrow that was 
beyond his strength. 

He found his father just about to enter his oratory. 
The letter lying on the cushion caught their eyes at the 
same moment. They seized it and read it together. The 
old man was appalled by it, thinking that his son would 
not endure the shock ; but Albert, who had braced him- 
self for a much greater disaster, was calm, resigned and 
firm in his confidence. 

** She is pure," he said ; ** she wishes to love me. She 
feels that my love is true and my faith not to be shaken. 
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God will preserve her from danger. Let us accept this 
promise, father, and fear nothing. Have no fear for me; 
I will be stronger than my grief, and master my anxiety 
if it seeks to take possession of me." 

" My son," said the old man, deeply touched, "wc 
stand before the image of the God of your fathers. You 
have accepted other faiths, and I have never reproached 
you therefor with bitterness, as you know, although my 
heart has suffered keenly. I am about to prostrate 
myself before the image of that God by whom I pro- 
mised you, the night before last, to do all that was in 
my power to bring it about that your love should be lis- 
tened to and sanctified by a legitimate bond. I have kept 
my promise, and 1 renew it. 1 propose to pray once more 
to the Omnipotent One to fulfil your wishes, and my 
own wishes will not contradict my prayer. Will you 
not join me at this solemn moment, which will perhaps 
decide in Heaven the destiny of your love on earth ? O 
my noble child, in whom Heaven has kept alive all the 
virtues, despite the trials to which it hath subjected your 
early faith ! whom I have seen, in your childhood, kneel- 
ing beside me on your mother's grave, and praying like 
a young angel to that Sovereign Master whom you did 
not doubt then ! will you refuse to-day to lift up your 
voice to Him, so that mine may not be lifted up in 
vain?" 

"Father," replied Albert, pressing the old man to his 
heart, "if our faiths differ in outward form and dogma, 
our minds are always in accord concerning one eternal 
and divine essence. You serve a God of wisdom and 
loving-kindness, an ideal of perfection, knowledge, jus- 
tice, whom I have never ceased to adore. — O divine 
crucified One," he said, kneeling beside his father be- 
fore the image of Jesus; "Thou whom men adore as 
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the Word, and whom I revere as the noblest and purest 
manifestation of eternal love among us ! hear my prayer, 
Thou whose thought liveth eternally in God and in us ! 
Bless all righteous instincts and purposes! Pity the 
wickedness that triumphs, and sustain the innocence 
that struggles against odds ! Let it be with my happi- 
ness as God wills! But, O merciful God! may Thy 
influence guide and inspire the hearts which have no 
other strength and no other consolation than Thy so- 
journ and Thy example on earth!" 



LXIII 

Anzoleto continued his journey to Prague, but it was 
time thrown away ; for Consuelo, after giving her guide 
the false instructions which she deemed essential to the 
success of her enterprise, had taken a road to the west- 
ward, with which she was familiar, having driven over it 
twice with Baroness Amelia to a castle near the little 
town of Tauss. That castle marked the farthest limit of 
the rare excursions she had taken during her stay at 
Riesenburg. For that reason the general aspect of the 
neighborhood and the direction of the roads which trav- 
ersed it had naturally presented themselves to her mind 
when she had hastily conceived and executed her rash 
project of flight She remembered that the mistress of 
that castle, as they walked on the terrace, had called her 
attention to the vast expanse of country stretching out 
before them, and had said : "That beautiful, broad, tree- 
lined road yonder, which stretches away to the horizon, 
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joins the southern road, and that is the road we take to 
go to Vienna." — Consuelo, having so definite a recollec- 
tion of that statement, was certain of not going astray, 
and of coming out again, after a considerable interval, on 
the road by which she had come from Bohemia. She 
reached the castle of Biela, skirted the walls of the park, 
found the tree-lined road without difficulty, despite the 
darkness, and before daybreak had succeeded in placing 
a distance of three leagues, as the crow flies, between 
herself and the place she wished to leave behind. 
Young, strong and accustomed from childhood to long 
walks, sustained moreover by her dauntless will, she was 
not conscious of feeling very tired when day broke. The 
galloping of the horse, to which she was not accustomed, 
had fatigued her a little, but every one knows that in 
such cases walking is better than rest, and that, with 
vigorous temperaments, one sort of fatigue relieves an- 
other. 

However, as the stars paled and the twilight gave 
place to daylight, she began to be alarmed by her loneli- 
ness. She had felt very safe in the dark. Being always 
on the alert, she had felt confident of her ability to hide 
in case of pursuit; but in the daylight, being obliged to 
cross vast open spaces, she dared not follow the travelled 
road ; especially as she soon saw groups of people in the 
distance, like black spots on the white line drawn by the 
road through the dark fields. At so short a distance from 
Riesenburg she might be recognized by the first person 
she met; and she determined to take a path which, it 
seemed to her, must shorten her journey by avoiding the 
détour made by the road around a hill. She walked 
nearly an hour without meeting anybody, and entered a 
wood, where she hoped that she could easily avoid in- 
quisitive glances. 
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" If I could obtain a start of eight or ten leagues with- 
out being discovered," she thought, "then 1 could follow 
the highroad without fear, and at the first favorable 
opportunity, 1 would hire a carriage and horses." 

This thought led her to put her hand to her pocket for 
her purse, and to see what money she had left, after her 
generous payment to the guide who had helped her out 
of Riesenburg, to take her on her long and perilous jour- 
ney. She had not as yet taken time to consider that 
subject ; indeed, if she had made all the reflections which 
prudence suggested, would she have resolved upon this 
hazardous flight? But what were her surprise and con- 
sternation when she found her purse much lighter than 
she had supposed! In her haste to be gone, she had 
taken with her at most no more than half of the small 
sum she possessed ; or else she had given the guide, in 
the darkness, gold pieces instead of silver ; or else again, 
when she opened her purse to pay him, she had dropped 
a part of her fortune in the dust. However that may 
have been, the fact remained, after counting and re- 
counting her slender resources, that she must make the 
whole journey to Vienna on foot. 

This discovery caused her some slight discouragement, 
not because of the fatigue, which she did not dread, but 
because of the inevitable dangers of so long a journey 
on foot for a young woman. The fear which she had 
thus far surmounted, by persuading herself that she 
would soon be able to take shelter in a carriage from the 
perils of the highroad, began to speak louder than she 
had foreseen in the first effervescence of her spirits; 
and, as if vanquished, for the first time in her life, by 
dread of her weakness and helplessness, she began to 
walk hurriedly, seeking the densest thickets as a refuge 
in case of attack. 
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To put the finishing touch to her uneasiness, she soon 
discovered that she was no longer following a beaten 
path, but that she was wandering at random through 
woods that became every moment denser and more 
deserted. Although this gloomy solitude reassured her 
in certain respects, her uncertainty as to the direction in 
which she was travelling made her fear that she might 
be retracing her steps and unwittingly approaching the 
Castle of the Giants. Perhaps Anzoleto was still there, a 
suspicion, an accident, a scheme of vengeance upon Albert 
might have kept him there. Furthermore, was not Albert 
himself to be feared in that first moment of distress and 
desperation ? Consuelo was very sure that he would 
bow to her decree; but if she were to show herself in 
the neighborhood of the castle, and some one should tell 
the young count that she was still there, where she could 
be overtaken and brought back, would he not run to her, 
to try to vanquish her by his entreaties and his tears? 
Ought she to expose that noble youth and his family, 
and her own pride, to the scandal and ridicule of an 
enterprise that had no sooner been conceived than it had 
wretchedly failed ? Perhaps, too, Anzoleto might return 
within a few days and renew the inextricable embarrass- 
ment and peril of a situation which she had just cut short 
by a bold and generously meant exploit. She must en- 
dure everything, therefore, and expose herself to any risk, 
rather than return to Riesenburg. 

Determined to seek with all her faculties the direction 
of Vienna, and to follow that direction at all hazards, 
she halted in a sheltered, mysterious spot, where a little 
stream bubbled up among rocks shaded by venerable 
trees. The ground all about seemed to be trampled by 
the feet of some small animals. Were they the flocks 
from the neighboring farms, or beasts of the forest which 
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came sometimes to drink of that hidden fountain ? Con« 
suelo drew near, and, kneeling on the damp stones, 
deceived the hunger which was beginning to make itself 
felt, by taking a long draught of that cold, clear water. 
Then, remaining on her knees, she reflected upon her 
situation. 

** 1 am very foolish and very vain," she said to her- 
self, "if I cannot carry out the plan I have conceived. 
What I shall it be said that my mother's daughter has 
become so enervated by the comforts of life that she 
can no longer defy the sun, hunger, fatigue and danger ? 
I dreamed such lovely dreams of poverty and freedom 
in the heart of all that luxury which oppressed me, and 
from which I was always longing to escape ! And now 
am I to lose my courage at the first step ? Is not this the 
profession to which I was born — 'to roam, to suffer and 
to dare ? ' What change has taken place in me since the 
days when I used to wander about before dawn with my 
poor mother, often without food ? and when we used to 
drink at the little roadside springs to keep up our strength ? 
Truly 1 am a fine Zingara, good for nothing but to sing 
on the stage, sleep on a feather-bed, and travel in a car- 
riage ! What danger did I fear with my mother ? Did 
she not say to me when we met people of forbidding ap- 
pearance : * Have no fear ; they who possess nothing have 
nothing threatening them, and poor wretches do not make 
war on one another.' She was still young and beauti- 
ful in those days, and did I ever know of her being in- 
sulted by passers-by ? The wickedest men respect poor 
defenceless creatures. And what do all the poor beggar 
girls do who travel on the highroads and have no protec- 
tion but God's ? Shall I be like the young ladies who 
dare not take a step out-of-doors without thinking that the 
whole universe, intoxicated by their charms, will start in 
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pursuit of them ? Must it be said that, because a woman 
is alone, with her feet on ground that is common to all 
mankind, she must be degraded, and must renounce her 
honor, in default of the means to surround herself with 
guardians ? Moreover, my mother was as strong as a 
man ; she would have defended herself like a lion. Can- 
not 1 be brave and strong — I who have only plebeian 
blood in my veins ? As if one could not always kill one- 
self when threatened with the loss of what is dearer than 
life ! And, then, I am still in a peaceful country, where 
the people are gentle and charitable ; and when 1 am 
upon unfamiliar ground, I shall be unfortunate indeed if, 
in the hour of danger, I do not fall in with one of those 
honorable and noble-hearted creatures whom God sta- 
tions everywhere to serve as a providence to the weak 
and oppressed. Come ! courage ! To-day I have noth- 
ing but hunger to contend with. 1 do not propose to go 
to any house to buy bread until the end of the day, when 
it is dark and 1 am far, very, very far from here. I know 
what hunger is, and 1 know how to resist it, notwith- 
standing the never-ending repasts to which they tried to 
accustom me at Riesenburg. A day is soon passed. 
When it grows warm and my legs are tired, I will re- 
member the philosophical maxim which I heard so often in 
my childhood: 'He who sleeps, dies.' 1 will hide in 
some hole in the rocks, and 1 will show you, my poor 
mother, who watch over me and travel unseen at my 
side, that I can still take a nap without a sofa and without 
cushions !" 

While talking thus to herself, the poor child forgot in 
some measure the pain at her heart. The consciousness 
of having won a great victory over herself made Anio* 
leto seem less formidable to her. Indeed it seemed to 
her that from the moment when she had eluded his se- 
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ductions, her heart had ceased to feel the burden of that 
ill-omened attachment ; and, as she arranged the details 
of her romantic project, she felt a sort of melancholy 
gayety, which caused her to say under her breath again 
and again : ** My body suffers, but it saves my heart. 
The bird that cannot defend itself has wings with which 
to escape, and, when it is in the vast plains of the air, it 
laughs at traps and snares." 

The memory of Albert, the thought of his dismay and his 
grief, presented themselves in a different light to Con- 
suelo's mind ; but she fought with all her strength 
against the emotion which assailed her at that thought. 
She had formed a resolution to keep his image in the 
background, so long as she should not be out of reach of 
a too sudden repentance and an imprudent caress. 

"Dear Albert, sublime friend," she said, '*\ cannot 
help sighing profoundly when 1 imagine your suffering ! But 
not until I reach Vienna will 1 stop to share it and com- 
miserate it. At Vienna only will 1 allow my heart to tell 
me how deeply it venerates you and regrets you !" 

*• Forward !" she said to herself, trying to rise. But 
she made two or three vain attempts to turn her back 
upon that pretty, wild fountain, whose gentle rippling 
seemed to urge her to prolong her repose. Sleep, which 
she had intended to postpone until noon, weighed heavily 
upon her eyelids ; and hunger, which she was not so well 
able to endure as she had flattered herself she could, caused 
an unconquerable faintness. She tried in vain to deceive 
herself in that respect. She had eaten almost nothing on 
the preceding day ; too great excitement and anxiety had 
forbidden her to think of it. A veil passed over her eyes ; 
a cold perspiration enfeebled her whole body. She gave 
way unconsciously to fatigue ; and, even as she formed a 
final resolution to rise and resume her journey, her legs 
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sank upon the grass, her head fell back on her little 
bundle, and she lapsed into a deep sleep. The sun, hot and 
red as it sometimes is in the short Bohemian summer, 
climbed merrily up the sky, the fountain gurgled over its 
pebbles, as if it would prolong the traveller's slumber with 
its monotonous song, and the birds flew hither and 
thither, singing their chattering refrains over her head. 



LXIV 

The girl had been sleeping thus, oblivious to every- 
thing, almost three hours, when another sound than that 
of the fountain and of the jabbering birds roused her 
from her lethargy^ She half opened her eyes, still lack- 
ing strength to rise, and not realizing where she was, 
and saw within two yards of her a man stooping over the 
rocks and drinking from the spring as she herself had 
done, simply putting his lips to the water, without other 
ceremony or attempt at elegance. Consuelo's first feel- 
ing was terror ; but the second glance that she bestowed 
upon the guest of her retreat restored her confidence. 
For, whether because he had already scrutinized the 
traveller's features at leisure while she slept, or because 
he took little interest in the meeting, he seemed to pay 
trifling heed to her. Moreover he was a child rather than 
a man ; he seemed no more than fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, was very short and thin, extremely sallow and 
sunburned, and his face, which was neither beautiful nor 
ugly, denoted nothing more than placid indifference at 
that moment. 
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By an instinctive movement, Consuelo replaced her 
veil over her face, but did not change her position, think- 
ing that if the traveller gave no more thought to her 
than he seemed to do, it would be better to feign sleep 
than to invite questions. However, through her veil she 
watched the stranger's every movement, waiting for him 
to pick up the wallet and staff which lay on the grass, 
and resume his journey. 

But she soon saw that he was determined to rest as 
well as herself, and to breakfast too, for he opened his 
little pilgrim's wallet and took therefrom a large slice of 
rye bread, which he proceeded to cut gravely, and ate 
with a good appetite, casting from time to time a timid 
glance at the sleeper, and taking care to make no noise 
as he opened and closed his clasp-knife, as if he feared to 
wake her too abruptly. This mark of deference restored 
Consuelo's confidence altogether, and the sight of the 
bread which her companion was eating so heartily 
aroused in her the sharp pangs of hunger. Having made 
sure, from the boy's travel-worn costume and dusty 
shoes, that he was a poor wayfarer and a stranger in 
that region, she concluded that Providence had sent her 
unhoped-for aid, of which it was her duty to take advan- 
tage. It was an enormous piece of bread, and the child 
could easily spare her a small piece without seriously dis- 
appointing his own appetite. So she rose, made a pre- 
tence of rubbing her eyes, as if she were just awake, 
and looked at the boy with a self-confident expression, 
in order to impose respect upon him if he should be in- 
clined to lay aside the respectful demeanor he had thus 
far maintained. 

This precaution was not necessary. As soon as he 
saw the sleeper on her feet, the child became a little con- 
fused, lowered his eyes and raised them with an effort 
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several times, and, at last, emboldened by Consuelo's 
face, which was irresistibly kind and sympathetic, de- 
spite the pains she had taken to assume a stern expres- 
sion, he spoke to her in such a sweet, melodious voice, 
that the young musician instantly received a favorable 
impression. 

"Well, miss," he said, with a smile, "so you are 
awake at last ? You were sleeping so soundly, that, ex- 
cept for the fear of being discourteous, 1 would have done 
the same myself." 

" If you are as obliging as you are courteous," re- 
joined Consuelo, assuming a maternal tone, " you will 
do me a little favor." 

"Whatever you choose to ask," replied the young 
traveller, to whom Consuelo's voice seemed equally 
agreeable and penetrating. 

" You will sell me a little bit of your breakfast," said 
Consuelo, "if you can do it without robbing yourself." 

" Sell it to you ! " cried the boy, surprised beyond 
measure and blushing deeply ; "oh ! if I had a breakfast 
1 would not sell it to you! I am not a tavern-keeper; 
but I would gladly offer it to you and give it to you." 

" You shall give it to me, then, on condition that I give 
you in exchange the means of buying a better break- 
fast." 

" No, no, indeed 1 " he replied. " Are you laughing at 
me ? Are you too proud to accept a paltry bit of bread 
from me ? Alas ! as you see, I have nothing else to offer 
you." 

"Very well, I accept it," said Consuelo, putting out 
her hand; "your kind heart would make me blush to 
display any pride in the matter." 

"Here, here! my lovely young lady!" cried the 
young man, overjoyed. " Take the bread and the knife 
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and cut for yourself. But don't stand on ceremony, 1 
beg ! I am not a great eater and 1 had enough for my 
whole day." 

** But will there be any way for you to buy more for 
the rest of the day ? " 

*• As if one could not obtain bread anywhere I Come, 
eat away, if you wish to please me I " 

Consuelo did not need to be asked twice ; and, feeling 
that it would be but a poor requital of her host's paternal 
outburst to refuse to eat with him, she sat down not far 
away and began to devour that bread, in comparison 
with which the most toothsome dainties that she had 
ever tasted at the table of the| rich seemed coarse and 
insipid. 

** What a good appetite you have ! " said the boy ; "it 
does one good to watch you. Well, well ! I was very 
lucky to meet you ; it makes me. glad all over. Come^ 
eat it all, please ! we shall surely find a house some- 
where on the road to-day, although this country seems 
like a desert." 

"Aren't you acquainted with it ?" said Consuelo, in 
an indifferent tone. 

** This is the first time that I have ever been here, al- 
though I know the road from Vienna to Pilsen, which I 
have just passed over, and which 1 am on my way to 
take again, to return yonder." 

" Where do you mean by yonder ? Vienna ? " 

'* Yes, to Vienna ; are you going there, too ? " 

Consuelo, uncertain whether she should accept this 
travelling companion or shun him, feigned absent-mind- 
edness, in order not to reply at once. 

" Bah ! what am I saying ? " continued the young man. 
" A beautiful young lady like you would not be going to 
Vienna this way, all alone. And yet you are travelling; 
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for you have a satchel, like me, and you are on foot, 
like me!" 

Consuelo, having determined to evade his questions 
until she saw how far she could safely trust him, 
adopted the plan of answering one question by asking 
another. 

**Are you from Pilsen ? " she inquired. 

"No/' replied the boy, who was not suspicious by 
nature, nor had any cause for suspicion now; 'M am 
from Rohrau in Hungary. My father is a wheelwright 
there." 

" How do you happen to be travelling so far from 
home ? Do you not follow your father's trade ? " 

*' Yes, and no. My father is a wheelwright and I am 
not ; but he is also a musician, and I aspire to be one." 

"A musician ? Bravo ! That is a fine profession I " 

" Perhaps it is yours, too ? " 

** But you did not go to Pilsen to study music ? I am 
told that is a dreary sort of town where they are always 
fighting." 

**Oh, no ! I had a commission to execute there, and I 
am going back to Vienna now to try to earn my living 
and continue my musical studies at the same time." 

** What branch have you taken up ? vocal or instru- 
mental music ? " 

** Both up to the present time. I have a fair voice; 
and see, I have a wretched little violin here, on which I 
can make myself understood. But my ambition is un* 
bounded, and I aspire to go farther than all that." 

*• To compose, perhaps ?" 

** You have said it. 1 have nothing in my head but 
this accursed idea of composing. I will show you what 
else I have in my wallet as a travelling companion. It 
is a big book which I cut apart so that I might take some 
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fragments with me on my journey ; and when I am tired 
with walking, I sit down in a corner and study a little ; 
that rests me." 

*' I can understand that. I will wager that the book is 
Fuchs's Gradus ad Parnassum ? " 

** Precisely. Ah ! I see that you know all about it, 
and I am sure that you are a musician, too. Just now, 
while you were asleep, I looked at you, and I said to my- 
self : 'There's a face that isn't German ; it's a Southern 
face — Italian, perhaps ; and, what's more, it's an artist's !' 
So you pleased me immensely by asking me for some of 
my bread ; and 1 see now that you have a foreign accent, 
although you si>eak German as well as possible." 

"You may be mistaken. You yourself have not a 
German face ; you have the complexion of an Italian» 
and yet " 

"Oh! you are very polite, miss. I have the 
complexion of an African, and my comrades in the choir 
at St. Stephen's used to call me the Moor. But, to return 
to what I was saying, when I found you sleeping here, 
all alone in the heart of the forest, I was a little surprised. 
And then I formed a thousand conjectures about you : 
• Perhaps,' I thought, ' my lucky star has guided me here 
to find a kind heart which may be of assistance to me ! '— 
And — shall I tell you everything ? " 

"Tell me everything without fear." 

" Seeing that you were too well dressed and that your 
face was too white for a vagabond, — but seeing, too, that 
you had a wallet, — I fancied that you must be in the 
service of another foreigner — and artist ! Oh ! yes, a 
great artist, whom I am trying to find, and whose patron- 
age would be my joy and my salvation. Tell me, miss, 
— ^tell me the truth ! You are from some castle near 
by, and are either going to do some errand or returning 
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from some errand in the neighborhood ? And you cer- 
tainly know — oh ! yes, you must know — Riesenberg ? " 

** Riesenberg ? You are going to Riesenberg ? " 

" I am trying to find my way there, rather ; for I 
have lost my way so completely in this infernal wood, 
notwithstanding the directions given me at Klatau, that 
1 doubt if I shall ever get out of it. Luckily, you know 
Riesenberg, and you will be kind enough to tell me if I 
am still very far from it." 

" But why are you going to Riesenberg ? " 

•' I am going there to see Porporina." 

•' Really ! " 

And Consuelo, fearful of betraying herself before a 
traveller who might mention her at the Castle of the 
Giants, controlled herself sufficiently to ask with an in- 
different air : 

" Who is this Porporina, pray ? " 

" Don't you know ? Alas ! I see that you must be 
altogether a stranger in this country. But, as you are a 
musician, and know the name of Fuchs, you surely must 
know the name of Porpora ? " 

"And do you know Porpora ?" 

" Not yet ; and it is because I wish to know him that I 
seek to obtain the patronage of his cherished and cele- 
brated pupil, Signora Porporina." 

"Tell me how such an idea ever came into your mind 
Perhaps I may be able to help you in gaining access to 
the castle you mention and to this Porporina." 

•' I will tell you my whole history. 1 am, as I said, the 
son of an honest wheelwright, and a native of a small 
town on the confines of Austria and Hungary. My father 
is sacristan and organist of the town ; my mother, who 
was once a cook in the service of the lord of the manor, 
has a fine voice ; and my father, as a relaxation from his 
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labor, used to accompany her on the harp in the evening. 
Thus the taste for music came to me quite naturally^ and 
1 remember that my greatest pleasure, when I was a 
little boy, was to do my part in our family concerts, on a 
piece of wood which I scraped with a bit of lath, fancying 
that I had a violin and bow in my hands, and was pro- 
ducing magnificent tones therefrom. Ah ! it seems to 
me, even now, that my two sticks were not mute, and 
that a divine voice, which the others did not hear, 
breathed about me and intoxicated me with the most 
celestial melodies. 

"Our cousin Franck, a schoolmaster at Haimburg, 
came to see us one day when 1 was playing on my imag- 
inary violin, and was much diverted by the sort of trance 
into which 1 had fallen. He declared that it was a pre- 
sage of extraordinary talent, and he took me to Haim- 
burg, where for three years he gave me a very harsh 
musical education, I assure you ! What beautiful trills 
and fioriture he executed with his bâton, to mark time, 
on my fingers and my ears ! However, 1 was not dis- 
heartened. I learned to read and write. I had a real 
violin, of which I also learned the elementary use, as 
well as the first principles of singing, and the elements 
of the Latin language. I made such rapid progress as 
was possible for me with so impatient a teacher as my 
cousin Franck. 

** I was about eight years old, when chance, or rather 
Providence, in which I have always believed like a good 
Christian, guided me to my cousin, Master Reuter, chapel- 
master at the cathedral of Vienna. I was presented to 
him as a little prodigy, and when I had readily deciphered 
a piece of music at first sight, he took a liking to me, took 
me to Vienna, and procured my admission to St. 
Stephen's as a choir-boy. 
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** We had only two hours' work a day there ; and the 
rest of the time we were left to ourselves and could wan- 
der about at will. But the passion for music stifled in roe 
the dissipated tastes and the natural indolence of boy- 
hood. If I were playing on the square with my mates, I 
would leave everything at the first note of the organ and 
return to the church, to feast my ears on the singing and 
the harmony. In the evening, on the street, I would for- 
get myself completely as I stood under a window through 
which came the sounds of a concert, or simply the tones 
of a melodious voice ; I was curious, I was eager to know 
and understand everything that fell upon my ear. Above 
all things I longed to compose. At thirteen, knowing 
nothing of the rules of composition, I actually ventured 
to write a mass, and showed the score to our master 
Reuter. He laughed at me and advised me to learn be- 
fore creating. It was very easy for him to say that 
But I had not the means to pay a teacher, and my par- 
ents were too poor to send me money enough for my 
support and my education at the same time. However, 
one day I received six florins from them, with which 1 
bought this book that you see, and Matheson's also; I 
began to study them with ardor and took extreme pleas- 
ure in the study. My voice improved and was consid- 
ered the finest in the choir. Amid the doubts and uncer- 
tainties of ignorance which I strove to dispel, 1 felt that 
my braiji was developing and ideas springing to life 
within me ; but I observed with dismay the near approach 
of the age at which, according to the rules of the chapel, I 
must leave the choir; and, fancying myself without 
means, without patrons and without a master, I asked 
myself if those eight years of toil at the cathedral were 
not destined to be my last studies, and if I should not be 
obliged to return to my parents and learn the wheel* 
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Wright's trade. To fill my cup to overflowing, I saw 
plainly enough that my master Reuter, instead of taking an 
interest in me, treated me harshly all the time, and thought 
of nothing but hastening the fatal moment of my dis- 
missal. I cannot conceive the causes of this antipathy, 
which I in no wise deserved. Some of my comrades were 
foolish enough to tell me that he was jealous of me, be- 
cause he found in my attempts at composition a sort of 
revelation of musical genius, and that he was accus- 
tomed to despise and discourage young men in whom he 
discovered talent superior to his own. I am a long way 
from accepting this vain interpretation of my disgrace ; 
but I do think that I made a mistake in showing him my 
attempts. He took me for a brainless, ambitious crea- 
ture, and a presumptuous braggart." 

*' Furthermore," said Consuelo, interrupting the nar- 
rator, •* old teachers do not like pupils who seem to learn 
faster than they teach. But tell me your name, my 
child." 

*• My name is Joseph." 

"Joseph what?" 

'•Joseph Haydn." 

" I propose to remember that name, so that I may 
know, if you make your mark some day, what to think 
about your master's aversion, and of the interest your 
story arouses in me. Go on, 1 beg." 

Young Haydn resumed his narrative as follows, while 
Consuelo, struck by the coincidence of their lots, poor 
artists both, watched the choir boy's face closely. That 
insignificant and bilious face became extraordinarily ani- 
mated in the excitement of telling his story. His blue 
eyes gleamed with a kindly and at the same time mischiev- 
ous shrewdness, and everything in his bearing and his 
speech indicated a mind of no ordinary calibre. 
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LXV 

** Whatever the causes of Reuter's antipathy may have 
been, he manifested it very harshly and for a very trifling 
fault. I had some new scissors, and, like a genuine 
school-boy, 1 tried them on everything that came under 
my hand. One of my comrades sat with his back 
toward me, and, as his long cue, of which he was very 
vain, constantly rubbed out the characters 1 was making 
on my slate, I suddenly conceived a fatal idea ! It was a 
matter of a moment. Crac ! my scissors opened and the 
pigtail was on the floor* The master followed my every 
movement with his vulture-like eyes. Before my poor 
comrade had discovered the grievous loss he had sus- 
tained, I was already reprimanded, branded with infamy, 
and dismissed without further ceremony. 

" I left the class in November of last year, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, and found myself in the square, 
with no money and no other clothes than the wretched 
rags I had on my back. For a moment I was in despair. 
Being scolded so savagely and dismissed so angrily and 
with such ignominy, 1 imagined that 1 had committed a 
heinous sin. I began to bewail with all my heart that 
lock of hair and that bit of ribbon, which had fallen be- 
neath my fatal scissors. My comrade, whose head I had 
disfigured, passed me, weeping also. Never had so 
many tears been shed, never had so much remorse and 
regret been suffered for a Prussian pigtail. I longed to 
go and throw myself into his arms, at his feet. But I 
dared not, and hid my shame in the darkness. Perhaps 
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the poor boy was weeping for my disgrace no less than 
for his hair. 

"I passed the night on the pavement; and the next 
morning, as 1 was sighing over the necessity and the im- 
possibility of breakfasting, I was accosted by Keller, the 
hair-dresser to the choir of St. Stephen's. He had just 
dressed Renter's hair, and the master, still in a furious 
rage with me, had talked of nothing but the awful adven- 
ture of the clipped pigtail. So the facetious Keller, when 
he spied my piteous countenance, roared with laughter, 
and overwhelmed me with his sarcasm. — *Oho!' he 
cried as soon as he caught sight of me, ' so here's the 
scourge of the wigmakers, the general and particular 
enemy of all those who, like myself, make it their pro- 
fession to maintain the beauty of the hair ! I say, my 
little executioner of pigtails, my pillager of topknots ! 
come here and let me cut off your fine black hair to re- 
place all the pigtails that fall under your scissors!' I 
was desperate, frantic. I hid my face in my hands, and, 
believing myself to be the object of public obloquy, I was 
about to run away, when honest Keller detained me. — 
* Where are you going like that, you unlucky youngster ? ' 
he said, in a softer tone. 'What will become of you 
without bread, friends or clothes, and with such a crime 
on your conscience ? Look you, I am very sorry for you, 
especially on account of your beautiful voice, which I 
have so often enjoyed hearing at the cathedral ; come 
home with me. I have only one room on the fifth floor 
for myself and my wife and children. That is more than 
we need, for the attic I hire on the sixth floor is not oc- 
cupied. You can get along with that, and you can eat 
with us until you have found work ; always on condition 
that you respect my customer's hair and don't try your 
big scissors on my wigs.' 
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•• I went with my kind-hearted Keller, my savior, my 
father! Besides board and lodging, he was generous 
enough, although himself a poor mechanic, to advance 
me some money so that I could continue my studies. I 
hired a wretched, worm-eaten harpsichord ; and, taking 
refuge in my garret with my Fuchs and my Matheson, I 
abandoned myself without restraint to my ardor for com* 
position. From that moment I can consider myself under 
the protection of Providence. Emmanuel Bach's first six 
sonatas were my joy during that whole winter, and I 
think that I understood them thoroughly. At the same 
time. Heaven, rewarding my zeal and my perseverance, 
permitted me to find a little work, which enabled me to 
live and to pay my debt to my generous host. I played 
the organ every Sunday in Count von Haugwitz's chapel, 
after playing first violin in the morning at the church of 
the Fathers of Mercy. In addition, I found two patrons. 
One is a churchman who writes a great deal of Italian 
poetry, very fine poetry, so they say, and who is in high 
favor with His Majesty and the Empress-Queen. Hb 
name is Metastasio ; and, as he lives in the same house 
with Keller and me, I give lessons to a young woman 
who is said to be his niece. My other patron is the Ven- 
etian ambassador." 

*' Signor Corner ? " queried Consuelo, hastily. 

'* Ah ! do you know him ? " rejoined Haydn ; ** Signor 
Metastasio introduced me in that house. My trifling tal- 
ents made an impression there, and his excellency prom- 
ised to procure me an opportunity to take lessons from 
Master Porpora, who is at this moment at the baths of 
Manensdorf with Madame Wilhelmina, his excellency's 
wife or mistress. That promise filled me with joy ; to 
become the pupil of a great professor, of the greatest 
teacher of singing in the universe ! To learn composition, 
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the pure and correct principles of that Italian art! I 
looked upon myself as saved, I blessed my star, I fancied 
myself a great master already. But, alas ! despite his 
excellency's good intentions, his promise was not so easy 
of realization as I flattered myself ; and, unless I fmd some 
more influential sponsor with Porpora, I greatly fear that 
I shall never succeed even in approaching him. They 
say that that illustrious master has a most eccentric char- 
acter ; and that the more attentive, generous and devoted 
he is to certain pupils, the more capricious and cruel he 
b to some others. It seems that Master Reuter is nobody 
in Porpora's estimation, and I tremble at the bare idea 
of seeing him. However, although he began by refusing 
outright to listen to the ambassador's propositions with 
regard to me, and implied that he did not intend to train 
any more pupils, inasmuch as 1 know that Signor Corner 
will insist, I still have some hope, and I am resolved to 
submit patiently to the most cruel mortifications, pro- 
vided that he teaches me something while he is scolding 
me." 

"You have formed a most judicious resolution," said 
Consuelo. " Your informant has not exaggerated that 
great master's abrupt manners and awe-inspiring aspect. 
But you have reason to hope ; for if you are patient and 
blindly submissive, and if you have the genuine musical 
talents which I feel that you have, if you do not lose 
your head in the first squalls, and if you succeed in dis- 
playing intelligence and quick perception, I promise you 
that after three or four lessons he will be the mildest and 
most conscientious of masters. Indeed, if your heart 
corresponds to your mind, as I believe it does, Porpora 
may become a staunch friend to you, a just and benefi- 
cent father." 

** Oh ! you overwhelm me with joy. It is very evi- 
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dent that you know him, and you must know also his 
famous pupil, the new Countess von Rudolstadt, Por- 
porina." 

** But where have you ever heard of this Porporina, 
and what do you expect from her ? " 

"I expect from her a letter to Porpora, and her active 
influence with him when she comes to Vienna ; for she 
will come there, doubtless, after her marriage with the 
wealthy Lord of Riesenburg." 

"Where did you hear of this marriage you speak of?" 

*' 1 heard of it by the merest chance. 1 must tell you 
that my friend Keller learned last month that a relation 
of his at Pilsen had died, leaving him a little property. 
Keller had neither the time nor the means to make the 
journey, and did not dare attempt it, lest the legacy should 
prove insufficient to pay for the outlay and the loss of 
time. I had just received some money for my work. 
I offered to undertake the journey and look after his in- 
terests. So I went to Pilsen, and in the week that I 
spent there I had the satisfaction of receiving Keller's 
inheritance. It's a small matter, to be sure ; but it is not 
to be despised, for him ; and I am carrying back to him 
the title-deeds of a little piece of property which he can 
sell or let as he thinks best. Returning from Pilsen, 1 
passed last night at a place called Klatau. There had 
been a fair there during the day, and the inn was full of 
people. I was sitting near a table at which a stout man 
was eating, whom they called Doctor Wetzelius, and 
who is certainly the greatest glutton and the greatest 
chatterer whom it has ever been my lot to meet. ' Do 
you know the news ? ' he asked his neighbors ; * Count 
Albert von Rudolstadt, the lunatic — the raving lunatic- 
is to marry his cousin's music -teacher, an adventuress, 
a beggar, who has been an actress in Italy, they say» 
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and was abducted by the old musician Porpora, who got 
tired of her, and sent her to Riesenburg to lie in. The 
thing was kept very secret ; and at first, as they didn't 
understand the young woman's sickness and convul- 
sions — for they considered her most virtuous — they sent 
for me, thinking it was a case of putrid and malignant 
fever. But 1 had no sooner felt the patient's pulse than 
Count Albert, who knew what to think about her virtue, 
1 have no doubt, threw himself on me like a madman, 
turned me out, and would not let me enter the room 
again. It was all done with the utmost secrecy. 1 be- 
lieve the old canoness performed the duties of midwife ; 
the poor lady had never been present at such a function. 
The child has disappeared. But the most admirable 
feature of the whole business is that the young count, 
who, as you all know, has no idea of time, and takes 
months for years, has taken it into his head that he is 
the child's father, and has talked so forcibly to his family 
that, rather than see him relapse into his paroxysms of 
madness, they have consented to this fine marriage.' " 

"Oh ! this is horrible, it is infamous ! " cried Consuelo, 
beside herself; "it is a tissue of outrageous calumnies 
and revolting absurdities ! " 

"Do not think that I believe it for an instant," said 
Joseph Haydn. "That old doctor's face was as foolish 
as it was wicked ; and, even before he was contradicted, 
I was sure that everything he said was nothing but false- 
hood and nonsense. But he had hardly finished, when 
five or six young men who were near him took the 
young woman's part, and in that way 1 learned the 
truth. They vied with one another in praising her 
beauty, charm, modesty, intelligence, and incomparable 
talent. They all spoke approvingly of Count Albert's 
passion for her, envied his good fortune, and admired the 
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old count for consenting to the union. Doctor Wetzelius 
was treated as a drivelling old fool ; and, as they re- 
ferred to Master Porpora's great esteem for a pupil to 
whom he had been willing to give his name, I took it into 
my head to go to Riesenburg, to throw myself at the feet 
of the future, perhaps the present countess — ^for they say 
that the marriage has been already celebrated, but is 
being kept secret to avoid making trouble at court — ^and 
tell her my story, in order that 1 may obtain through her 
the favor of becoming her illustrious master's pupil." 

Consuelo sat for a few moments lost in thought ; Jo- 
seph's last words with regard to the court had caught her 
attention. But soon she turned to him again. 

"My child," she said to him, "do not go to Riesen- 
burg ; you will not fmd Porporina there. She is not 
married to Count von Rudolstadt, and nothing is less 
certain than that marriage. There has been some talk 
of it, it is true, and 1 think that the two parties are 
worthy of each other ; but Porporina, although she had 
for Count Albert a warm friendship, profound esteem and 
unbounded respect, did not think that she should decide 
lightly in regard to so serious a matter. She weighed, 
on the one hand, the injury she would inflict on that 
illustrious family by causing them to forfeit the good 
graces and perhaps the protection of the empress, as 
well as the esteem of the other noblemen and the good 
opinion of the whole province; on the other hand, the 
harm she would do herself by renouncing the exercise of 
the divine art which she had studied with passionate zeal 
and embraced with courage. She said to herself that 
the sacrifice was great on both sides, and that, before 
plunging into it head foremost, she must consult Porpora, 
and give the young count time to find out whether his 
passion would outlive separation ; so that she started for 
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Vienna unexpectedly, on foot and without a guide — al- 
most without money — but with the hope of restoring 
repose and reason to the man who loves her, and carry- 
ing away, of all the treasures that were offered her, 
only the approval of her conscience and the pride of an 
artist." 

"Ah I she is a genuine artist, in very truth ! She has 
a strong mind and a noble heart, if she has done this," 
cried Joseph, fixing his gleaming eyes on Consuelo ; 
''and, unless I am mistaken, it is she to whom I am 
speaking ; it is she at whose feet I prostrate myself." 

'* It is she who offers you her hand and her friendship, 
her advice and her influence with Porpora, for we are 
destined to travel together for aught I see ; and if God 
protects us, as He has protected us both hitherto, as He 
protects all those who trust only in Him, we shall soon 
be in Vienna, and we will take lessons from the same 
master." 

"God be praised !" cried Haydn, weeping with joy 
and raising his arms toward Heaven enthusiastically; 
**as 1 watched you sleeping I divined that there was 
something supernatural in you, and that my life and my 
future were in your hands." 



LXVI 



When the two young people had become better ac- 
quainted, by going more into detail concerning their 
respective situations in a friendly conversation, they dis- 
cussed the precautions to be taken and the arrangements 
18 
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to be made for their return to Vienna. The first thing they 
did was to take out their purses and count their money ; 
Consuelo was the richer of the two, but their combined 
funds were only enough to enable them to make the jour- 
ney on foot, without suffering from hunger or sleeping in 
the open air. There was no other plan to be thought of, 
and Consuelo had already made up her mind to it. But 
despite the philosophical good humor which she displayed 
in that regard, Joseph seemed thoughtful and anxious. 

"What's the matter ? " she said ; " perhaps you dread 
the burden of my companionship. 1 will bet, however, 
that I can walk better than you." 

"You should do everything better than 1," he replied; 
"that is not what disturbs me. But it saddens and 
frightens me when I think that you are young and beau- 
tiful, and that all eyes will be fixed greedily upon you, 
whereas I am so small and insignificant that, although I 
am resolved to lose my life for you, I might not have the 
strength to save you." 

"What will you think of next, my poor boy ? Even if 1 
am beautiful enough to attract the glances of passers-by, 1 
believe that a self-respecting woman can always impose 
respect by her manner." 

" Whether you are ugly or beautiful, young or old, 
brazen-faced or modest, you are not safe on these roads, 
covered as they are with soldiers and knaves of all 
descriptions. Since the peace, the country is swarming 
with troops returning to their garrisons, and especially 
with those Volunteer adventurers who, being disbanded, 
and not knowing where to seek their fortunes, take to 
pillaging travellers, laying tribute on the country dis- 
tricts, and treating the provinces like conquered terri- 
tory. Our poverty protects us from their talent in that di- 
rection, but the fact that you are a woman is sufficient to 
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arouse their brutality. I think seriously of taking a dif- 
ferent route, and instead of going by Piseck and Bud- 
weiss, which are garrison towns, and, therefore, are con- 
stantly traversed by disbanded troops and others who 
are little to be preferred to them, we shall do well to 
follow the Moldau, through mountain gorges almost un- 
inhabited, where there is nothing to test the cupidity and 
thievish instincts of those gentry. We will follow the 
river as far as the Reichenau, and enter Austria by way 
of Freistadt. Once on imperial soil, we shall be under 
the protection of a police less helpless than that of Bo- 
hemia." 

"So you know that road ? " 

" I do not even know if there is a road ; but 1 have a 
little map in my pocket, and when I left Pilsen I had 
planned to return by way of the mountains for a change 
and to see the country." 

"Very good ! your idea seems to me an excellent one," 
said Consuelo, looking at the map which Joseph had 
opened. "There are paths everywhere for pedestrians, 
and cottages for the accommodation of decent people who 
are short of money. 1 see here a chain of mountains 
which takes us back to the source of the Moldau and fol- 
lows the course of the river." 

"That is the Bohmer-Wald, of which the highest 
peaks are found hereabout, and serve as a boundary be- 
tween Bavaria and Bohemia. We can easily reach it by 
always keeping to the high ground ; from it we can see 
where the valleys sweep down to the right and left to- 
ward the two provinces. Since, thank God I I have no 
business at that unfindable Castle of the Giants, I am 
sure that 1 can guide you aright and not make you travel 
any farther than is necessary." 

" Foward then ! " said Consuelo. " I feel completely 
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rested. Sleep and your excellent bread have restored 
my strength, and 1 can walk at least two more miles to- 
day. Besides, I am in haste to be away from this neigh- 
borhood, where 1 am constantly afraid of meeting some 
familiar face." 

"Stay," said Joseph ; " I have a strange idea passing 
through my brain." 

"What is it?" 

" If you have no objection to dressing as a man, your 
incognito will be safe, and you will escape all the unfavor- 
able conjectures that people might make where we pass 
the night, concerning a young girl who travels alone with 
a young man." 

"It is not a bad idea, but you forget that we are not 
rich enough to buy clothes. How else can 1 obtain any- 
thing to fit me ? " 

"Why, I should not have suggested this plan if 1 had 
not felt sure that I was supplied with all that we need to 
put it in execution. We are of exactly the same height, 
which fact is more creditable to you than to me ; and I 
have in my satchel a full suit, absolutely new, which will 
disguise you perfectly. This is the history of that suit : 
It was sent to me by my excellent mother, who, think- 
ing that she was making me a very useful gift, and wish- 
ing to feel that I was suitably equipped to appear at the 
embassy and give lessons to the young ladies, took it 
into her head to have a most elegant costume made for 
me in our village, according to the style in vogue there. 
The costume is certainly picturesque, and the material 
well selected ; you shall see for yourself. But fancy the 
effect I should have produced at the embassy, and the 
wild desire to laugh that would have taken possession of 
Signor Metastasio's niece, if I had appeared in this rustic 
cap and these broad, balloon-like pantaloons ; I thanked 
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my mother for her good intentions, and I made up my 
mind to sell the costume secretly to some peasant or 
strolling actor. That is why 1 brought it with me ; but 
luckily I have found no opportunity to dispose of it. The 
people of this region claim that the cut of the coat is old- 
fashioned, and they want to know whether it is Polish or 
Turkish." 

"Very well, the opportunity is found," laughed Con- 
suelo. "Your idea is an excellent one, and the strolling 
actress will do her best with your Turkish trowsers, 
which are not unlike a skirt. I buy the costume of you, 
on credit, of course, or, better still, on condition that you 
will be the cashier of the ftsh-net, as the King of Prussia 
calls his treasury, and advance me the funds for my 
journey to Vienna." 

"We will see about that," said Joseph, putting her 
purse in his pocket, and promising himself that he would 
not accept any pay. " Now it remains for you to find 
out if the suit fits you. 1 will go into the woods while 
you go in among the rocks. They will afford you a safe 
and spacious dressing-room." 

"Go and appear upon the stage," said Consuelo, 
pointing to the forest ; " I retire to the wings." 

Going in among the rocks, while her conscientious com- 
panion respectfully walked in the opposite direction, she 
at once proceeded to make her transformation . The spring 
served as her mirror when she came forth from her re- 
treat, and it was not without a thrill of pleasure that she 
saw therein the prettiest little peasant that the Slavic 
race had ever produced. Her slender form, flexible as a 
reed, moved freely in a red woolen belt; and her leg, 
shapely as a fawn's, came forth modestly, just above 
the ankle, from the broad folds of the trowsers. Her 
black hair, which she had always obstinately refused to 
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powder, had been cut during her illness, and curled 
naturally around her face. She ran her fingers through 
it to give it the rustic negligence befitting a young shep- 
herd ; and, wearing her costume with the ease of one 
accustomed to the stage, succeeding, thanks to her his- 
trionic talent, in suddenly imparting an expression of un- 
couth simplicity to her features, she saw that she was so 
well disguised that courage and a sense of security came 
to her in an instant. As is generally the case with actors 
as soon as they have donned their costumes, she was 
imbued with the spirit of her part, and so completely 
identified herself with the character she was about to 
represent, that she actually felt the heedless pleasure of 
innocent vagabondage, the merriment, strength and light- 
ness of body of a boy playing truant. 

She had to whistle three times before Haydn, who had 
gone farther into the woods than was necessary, whether 
to show his respect or to avoid the temptation to turn his 
eyes toward the cleft in the rocks, returned to her. He 
uttered a cry of surprise and admiration when he saw 
her in that dress ; indeed, although he expected to find 
her well disguised, he had difficulty in believing his eyes 
at the first moment. The transformation embellished 
Consuelo* amazingly, and at the same time gave her an 
entirely different aspect to the young musician's imagina- 
tion. 

The pleasure that a woman's beauty causes a boy just 
entering manhood is always blended with terror ; and 
the clothing that makes of her, even in the eyes of the 
least chaste, a being so veiled and mysterious, counts 
for much in this feeling of confusion and distress. Joseph 
had a pure mind, and, whatever some biographers may 
have said, was a chaste and timid youth. He had been 
dazzled when he first saw Consuelo, flushed by the bright 
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sunlight in which she lay sleeping on the edge of the 
spring, as motionless as a beautiful statue. When he 
spoke to her and listened to her, he had felt that his 
heart was stirred by unfamiliar sensations, which he had 
attributed solely to the pleasure and excitement of so 
lucky a meeting. But in the quarter of an hour which 
he had passed away from her, in the woods, during that 
mysterious toilet, his heart had throbbed violently. The 
first emotion had returned ; and he came back to her de- 
termined to conceal beneath a heedless, playful air the 
terrible perturbation that filled his heart. 

The change of costume, so successful that it seemed 
to have effected an actual change of sex, also suddenly 
changed the young man's frame of mind. He seemed no 
longer to feel anything more than the brotherly warmth 
of a close friendship quickly formed between his attract- 
ive travelling companion and himself. The same ardent 
desire to roam about and see the country, the same sense 
of security with regard to the perils of the journey, the 
same sympathetic gayety, which enlivened Consuelo at 
that moment, took possession of him ; and they started 
off through the woods and fields, as light-hearted as two 
birds of passage. 

But, after a few steps, he forgot that she was a boy, 
when he saw her carrying on her shoulder, at the end of 
a stick, her little bundle of clothes, increased in size by 
the dress which she had just taken off. A dispute arose 
between them on that subject. Consuelo declared that, 
with his satchel, his violin, and his Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum, Joseph was heavily laden enough. Joseph, on his 
side, swore that he would put Consuelo's whole bundle 
In his satchel, and that she should carry nothing. She 
was forced to yield ; but, to act up to her character, and, 
in order that there might be the appearance at least of 
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equality between them, he consented to allow her to 
carry the violin slung over her shoulder. 

"Don't you know," said Consuelo, to induce him to 
make this concession, "that I must have the appearance 
of being your servant, or, at all events, your guide ? for 
I am a peasant, there is no denying it, and you are an 
honest citizen/' 

" A fine citizen ! " laughed Haydn. " I don't look un- 
like Keller's apprentice!" 

As he spoke, the young man felt somewhat mortified 
that he could not exhibit himself to Consuelo in more 
fashionable garb than the clothes he wore, which were 
faded by the sun and a little the worse for his journey. 

** No ! " said Consuelo, to dispel that touch of mortifi- 
cation, "you look like the ruined son of a good family,' 
returning to his father's house with the gardener's assist- 
ant, the companion of his escapades." 

"I believe that we should do better to assume rôles 
more appropriate to our real position," rejoined Joseph. 
" We cannot pass ourselves off for anything but what we 
really are — you for the moment, at least, — poor, strolling 
artists ; and, as it is the custom of the profession to dress 
as they can, with what they can find and according to 
the money they happen to have ; as troubadours of our 
type are often seen tramping through the fields with a 
marquis's or a soldier's cast-off clothes on their backs, we 
may well be wearing, 1 the threadbare black coat of the 
teacher, and you the costume, unfamiliar in this country, 
of a Hungarian village maiden. We shall even do well 
to say, if we are questioned, that we have been making 
a professional tour in that direction of late. 1 can talk 
ex professa about the famous village of Rohrau, which no 
one knows, and of the superb city of Haimburg, for which 
no one cares a groat. As for you, since your charming 
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little accent will betray you in any event, you will do 
well not to deny that you are an Italian and a professional 
singer." 

" By the way, we must have assumed names, that is 
the custom ; I have yours all ready. In accordance with 
my Italian habits, I will call you Beppo ; that is the ab- 
breviation of Joseph." 

" Call me what you please. I have the advantage of 
being as little known by one name as another. With 
you it is different. You must have a name ; what will 
you choose?" 

'* The first Venetian nickname that comes to my mind 
— Nello, Maso, Renzo, Zoto — Oh! no, not that," she 
cried, after mentioning as a matter of habit the childish 
contraction of Anzoleto's name. 

••Why not that?" queried Joseph, noticing the ear- 
nestness of her exclamation. 

" It would bring me bad luck. They say that there 
are names which do that." 

** Well, then, what shall we baptize you ? " 

** Bertoni. That sounds like an Italian name and is a 
sort of diminutive of Albert." 

"Signor Bertoni! that sounds well!" said Joseph, 
making an effort to smile. 

But that thought of Consuelo for her noble suitor was 
like a dagger thrust in his heart. He watched her as she 
walked in front of him, brisk and graceful. 

**By the way," he muttered, to console himself, "I 
forgot that she's a boy I " 
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They soon reached the limits of the forest and started 
toward the southeast. Consuelo walked bare-headed, 
and Joseph, seeing that the sun reddened her smooth, 
white skin, dared not express his regret. The hat that 
he himself wore was not new, so that he could not offer 
it to her ; and, feeling that his solicitude was useless, he 
did not put it in words, but put his hat under his arm 
with an abrupt movement which was noticed by his 
companion. 

''That's a strange idea of yours," she said. "Does 
it seem to you that the sky is overcast or the plain 
shaded ? That reminds me that I have nothing on my 
head ; but, as I have not always had all the luxuries of 
life, 1 know many ways of keeping my head cool." 

As she spoke, she tore a branch of wild grape-vine from 
a bush and twisted it so as to make herself a hat of green 
leaves. 

"Now she looks like one of the Muses," thought Jo- 
seph, ** and again the boy disappears ! " 

They passed through a village, and, noticing one of 
those shops where everything is sold, he rushed into it 
before she could anticipate his purpose, and soon came 
out with a little straw hat with a broad brim turned up 
over the ears, such as the peasants in the Danubian 
provinces wear. 

** If you begin by plunging into luxuries," she said, as 
she tried on that new head-covering, *' remember that we 
shall be without bread before the end of our journey." 
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" Be without bread ! " cried Joseph, hastily ; ** I would 
rather beg from travellers, or caper on the public squares 
for small coin, or do 1 don't know what! Oh! no, you 
shall lack nothing with me." And, seeing that his en- 
thusiasm surprised Consuelo somewhat, he added, trying 
to keep down his high spirits: "Reflect, Signer Bertoni, 
that my fortune is in your hands, and that it is my inter- 
est to bring you to Master Porpora safe and sound." 

The idea that her companion might suddenly fall in 
love with her did not occur to Consuelo. Chaste and 
simple-hearted women rarely have such anticipations, 
which coquettes, on the contrary, have on all occasions, 
because they are so busily engaged in affording a cause 
for them. Moreover, it rarely happens that a very young 
woman does not look upon a man of her own age as a 
child. Consuelo was two years older than Haydn, and 
the latter was so small and sickly that one would hardly 
have taken him to be fifteen. She knew perfectly well 
that he was older than that; but she could not realize 
that his imagination and his senses were already aroused 
by love. She became conscious, however, that he was 
under the influence of extraordinary emotion, when, hav- 
ing paused to take breath at a spot which commanded 
one of the beautiful views that are presented at every 
step in elevated regions, she surprised his eyes fixed upon 
her in a sort of ecstatic stare. 

" What is the matter, friend Beppo ? " said she, inno- 
cently. *' You seem thoughtful, and I cannot get rid of 
the idea that my company embarrasses you." 

" Do not say that!" he exclaimed, in a pained tone; 
" it shows lack of esteem for me, it is equivalent to deny- 
ing me your confidence and your friendship, which 1 
would gladly purchase with my life." 

** In that case, do not be so melancholy, unless you 
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have some other reason for it which you have not con- 
fided to me.*' 

Joseph relapsed into a gloonny silence, and they walked 
a long while before he could summon courage to break it. 
The longer this silence lasted, the more embarrassed the 
young man felt ; he was afraid of allowing his sentiments 
to be divined. But he could think of nothing suitable to 
say to renew the conversation. At last, making a mighty 
effort, he said : 

" Do you know of what ! am thinking very seri- 
ously?" 

*' No, ! cannot imagine," Consuelo replied; for during 
all this time she had been absorbed by her own medita- 
tions and had observed nothing strange in his silence. 

" I was thinking, as we walked along, that, if it would 
not be a terrible bore to you, you might teach me Italian. 
I began to study it in books last winter ; but, as I had no 
one to guide me in the pronunciation, I don't dare utter a 
single word before you. However, I understand what I 
read, and if, during our journey, you would be kind 
enough to compel me to shake off my false shame, and 
correct me at every syllable, it seems to me that my 
musical ear is so good that your time would not be 
wasted." 

*' Oh ! with all my heart," said Consuelo. " I believe 
that one should not let a single one of the precious mo- 
ments of life slip by without learning something, and, as 
one teaches oneself by teaching others, it cannot fail to 
be an excellent thing for both of us to practise speaking 
the most musical of all languages. You think me an 
Italian, but I am not, although I speak that language 
with very little accent. But I do not pronounce it really 
well except in singing ; and when I wish you to grasp the 
harmony of Italian sounds I shall sing the words which 
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offer difficulties. I am persuaded that a person pro- 
nounces badly only because he understands imperfectly. 
If your ear distinguishes the different shades of pronunci- 
ation perfectly, it will be only a matter of memory for 
you to repeat them accurately." 

''Then it will be a lesson in Italian and a lesson in 
singing at the same time 1 " cried Joseph. — "And a lesson 
that will last fifty leagues I " he thought in his delight. 
"Ah ! long live art, say I ; the least dangerous, the 
least ungrateful of all loves ! " 

The lesson began at once, and Consuelo, who had 
difficulty at first in not laughing outright at every word 
that Joseph said in Italian, was ere long amazed at the 
readiness and accuracy with which he corrected his mis- 
takes. Meanwhile the young musician, who longed 
most ardently to hear his companion's voice, and found 
that the occasion did not present itself quickly enough, 
hastened its coming by a little stratagem. He pretended 
to have difficulty in pronouncing the Italian à with suit- 
able fulness and distinctness, and he sang a measure in 
which the word félicita was repeated several times. Im- 
mediately, Consuelo, without stopping, and with no more 
loss of breath than if she had been sitting at her piano, 
sang the passage again and again. At the sound of 
those full, penetrating tones to which no others in the 
whole world could be compared at that time, Joseph felt 
a thrill run through his whole body, and he rubbed his 
hands together with a convulsive movement and a pass- 
ionate exclamation. 

"Now, try it yourself," said Consuelo, not noticing 
his ecstasy. 

Hadyn tried the phrase, and pronounced it so well that 
his young instructor clapped her hands. 

"That is wonderfully good," she said in a frank and 
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kindly tone. "You learn quickly, and you have a mag- 
nificent voice." 

" You can tell me whatever you please on that sub- 
ject," replied Joseph; "but I feel something that I shall 
never be able to tell you about yourself." 

" Why so ? " said Consuelo. 

But, as she turned toward him, she saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears, and that he was still pressing his 
hands together, making the finger-joints creak, after the 
manner of playful children and enthusiastic men. 

" Let us not sing any more," she said. " Here are 
some men on horseback coming this way." 

" Great Heaven 1 yes, hush 1 " cried Joseph, beside 
himself with alarm. " God grant that they didn't hear 
you 1 for they would dismount, if they had, and salute 
you on their knees !" 

"I am not afraid of men who are music-mad. These 
are butchers ; they have calves on their saddles behind 
them." 

" Pray, pull down your hat, turn away your face," 
said Joseph, drawing near her in an outburst of frantic 
jealousy. " Don't let them see you ! don't let them hear 
you ! let nobody but me see you and hear you I " 

The rest of the day passed in alternations of serious 
study and childish prattle. Amid his agitation, Joseph 
felt an intoxicating joy, and did not know whether he 
was the most tremulous of adorers of beauty, or the 
most radiant of friends of art. Consuelo, by turns a 
resplendent idol and a charming comrade, filled his whole 
life and entranced his whole being. Toward even- 
ing he saw that she could hardly drag herself along, and 
that fatigue had conquered her playfulness. It is true 
that for several hours past, despite the frequent halts 
they had made under the trees by the roadside, she had 
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felt intensely weary ; but she wished that it should be 
so ; and even if she had not felt that she must leave that 
region as rapidly as possible, she would none the less 
have sought in constant movement and in the diversion 
afforded by a somewhat forced gayety, relief from the 
pain that rent her heart. The first shadows of evening, 
shedding melancholy over the country, renewed the sor- 
rowful emotions against which she had fought so courage- 
ously. She fancied the dismal evening that was begin- 
ning at the Castle of the Giants, and the night — the 
awful night perhaps — that Albert was about to pass. 
Overwhelmed by this thought, she halted involuntarily 
at the foot of a great wooden cross on the summit of a 
bare hill, which marked the scene of some traditional 
miracle or crime. 

**Alas 1 you are more tired than you are willing to 
admit," said Joseph; '* but our day's journey is nearing 
its close, for I see the lights of a village twinkling at the 
bottom of yonder ravine. Perhaps you think that I am 
not strong enough to carry you, but, if you would " 

'•My child," she said with a smile, interrupting him, 
"you are very proud of your sex. I beg you not to 
despise mine so much, and to believe that I have more 
strength than you have left to carry yourself. I am out of 
breath after climbing this hill, that's all ; and my only 
reason for stopping to rest is that I feel like singing." 

"God be praised!" cried Joseph; "sing here at the 
foot of the cross. I will kneel beside you. But suppose 
it should tire you still more I " 

" It will not be long," said Consuelo, " but it is a whim 
of mine to sing here a verse of a hymn which my mother 
used to make me sing with her morning and evening, in 
the country, when we fell in with a chapel or a cross 
planted, like this one, at the junction of four roads." 
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Consuelo's idea was even more romantic than she 
chose to say. As she thought of Albert, she had recalled 
that quasi-supernatural faculty which he often pos- 
sessed of seeing and hearing what took place at a dis- 
tance. She was strongly convinced that at that very 
hour he was thinking of her, perhaps saw her; and, 
thinking to allay his suffering by speaking to him through 
darkness and space by sympathetic music, she stood 
on the stones which were piled about the foot of the 
cross. Then, turning toward that part of the horizon 
where Riesenburg should be, she put forth the whole 
power of her voice in the verse of the Spanish hymn, 
beginning : O Consmlo de mi alma^^ etc. 

"My God! my God!" said Haydn to himself 
when she had finished, "I never heard singing be- 
fore ; ! did not know what singing was ! Can there be 
other human voices like that one! Shall I ever hear 
anything comparable to what has been revealed to me 
to-day ? O music ! blessed music ! O genius of art ! 
how thou dost inflame me, and how thou dost terrify 
me!" 

Consuelo came down from the stones, where her grace- 
ful figure was outlined against the transparent blue of the 
night like a Madonna. Inspired after Albert's manner, 
she imagined in her turn that she saw him through the 
woods and mountains and valleys, seated on the Rock of 
Terror, calm, resigned and filled with blessed hope.— 
" He heard me," she thought; ** he recognized my voice 
and the song that he loves. He understands me, and 
now he will return to the castle, embrace his father, 
and, perhaps, sleep peacefully." 

"All goes well," she said to Joseph, heedless of his 
delirious admiration. 

* O Consolation of my soul. 
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Then, retracing her steps, she impressed a kiss on the 
rough wood of the cross. Perchance at that moment, by 
virtue of an inextricable connection between them, Albert 
felt a sort of electric shock, which relaxed the springs of 
his gloomy mind, and sent the ecstatic sensation of divine 
tranquillity to the most mysterious depths of his soul. 
Perchance that was the precise moment at which he fell 
into the deep and salutary sleep, in which his father, 
rising betimes in his anxiety, had the gratification of find- 
ing him still buried at dawn of the following morning. 

The hamlet whose lights.they had seen in the darkness 
was only a large farm, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived. A family of worthy husbandmen were eating in 
the open air in front of the door, on a table of rough 
wood, at which they made room for them, without objec- 
tion as without cordiality. These excellent people, 
fatigued by a long day's work in the hot sun, swallowed 
their food in silence, absorbed by the intense enjoyment 
of a simple and abundant repast. Consuelo found the 
supper delicious. Joseph forgot to eat, intent as he was 
upon gazing at Consuelo's pale and noble face among all 
those large-featured, sunburned peasants' faces, as mild 
and stupid as those of their cattle nibbling the grass 
about them, and making little more noise with their jaws 
as they slowly chewed their cud. 

Each person retired silently, making a sign of the 
Cross as soon as he had eaten his fill, and went off to 
bed, leaving the more robust appetites to prolong the 
pleasures of the table to such an extent as they thought fit. 
The women who waited on them sat down in their places 
as soon as they had all left the table, and began to sup 
with the children. Being livelier and more inquisitive, 
they detained the young travellers and questioned them. 
Joseph repeated the story which he had all prepared to 
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gratify them, and hardly departed from the truth as 
to material matters, saying that he and his companion 
were poor strolling musicians. 

** What a pity it isn't Sunday," said one of the young- 
est, **then you could play for us to dance." 

They closely scrutinized Consuelo, whom they consid- 
ered a very pretty boy, and who, in order to carry out 
his rôle, made a pretense of gazing at them with bold and 
sparkling eyes. She sighed for an instant, recalling the 
charm of those patriarchal manners from which her 
active, wandering profession removed her so far. But as 
she saw how those poor women remained standing behind 
their husbands, waiting upon them deferentially, and 
afterward cheerfully eating what they had left, some 
nursing an infant, others already the slaves, by instinct, 
of their little boys, attending to their wants before think- 
ing of their daughters or themselves, — she no longer saw 
in those worthy husbandmen anything more than crea- 
tures, subject to hunger and necessity ; the males bound 
fast to the soil, servants of the plough and the cattle ; the 
women bound fast to the master, that is to say, to the 
man, imprisoned in their houses, servants for all time, and 
condemned to incessant toil amid the sufferings and in- 
conveniences of maternity. On the one hand, the owner 
of the soil, forcing the laborer, or levying exactions upon 
him to the point of depriving him even of the necessities 
of life, as the profit of his barren toil ; on the other, 
avarice and fear communicated by the master to the 
tenant, and condemning the latter to manage his own 
family and his own life despotically. So that this appar- 
ent serenity seemed to Consuelo simply the brutishness 
born of misfortune, or the numbness of fatigue; and she 
said to herself that it was far better to be an actor or a 
gypsy, than a nobleman or a peasant, since the posses- 
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sion of an estate or of a sheaf of grain was productive either 
of unjust tyranny or of the lannentable slavery of cupidity. 

" l^iva la libertal" she said to Joseph, expressing her 
thoughts in Italian, while the women washed and put 
away the dishes with a great clatter, and one helpless old 
crone turned her spinning-wheel with the regularity of a 
machine. 

Joseph was surprised to find that some of these peas- 
ant women spoke German passably. He learned from 
them that the head of the family, who was dressed as a 
peasant, was of noble descent, and had had a little prop- 
erty and education in his youth ; but that, being entirely 
ruined in the War of the Succession, he had had no other 
means of bringing up his numerous family than by hiring 
himself out as farmer to an abbey in *the neighborhood. 
The monks practised shameful extortion upon him, and 
he had just paid the mitre tax, that is to say, the impost 
levied by the imperial treasury on religious communities 
whenever there was a change in the office of abbot. This 
tax was, in reality, always paid by vassals and tenants 
of the ecclesiastical estates, in addition to their rents and 
petty tribute. The farm servants were serfs and did not 
consider themselves any more unfortunate than the far- 
mer who employed them. The man to whom the im- 
posts were farmed out was a Jew ; and, being sent by 
the monks, whom he harassed for the money, to the 
tenants, whom he harassed still more, he had come that 
morning to demand and collect a sum which represented 
the savings of several years. Between the Catholic 
priests and the Israelitish usurers, the poor husbandmen 
did not know which to detest and dread the most. 

" Well, Joseph," said Consuelo to her companion, ** did 
I not tell you that we alone were rich in this world, paying 
no tax on our voices and working only when we please ? " 
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The hour for retiring having arrived, Consuelo was so 
exhausted that she felt asleep on a bench at the door of 
the house. Joseph seized the opportunity to ask the 
farnier's wife for beds. 

'* Beds, my child ? " she replied, with a smile ; " if we 
give you one, it will be the most we can do, and you will 
have to be content with one for the two." 

This reply brought the blood to poor Joseph's cheeks. 
He glanced at Consuelo, and, seeing that she did not 
hear the dialogue, surmounted his emotion. 

"My companion is very tired," he said, "and if you 
could let him have a small bed we will pay you whatever 
you choose. For me a corner in the barn or the stable 
will be quite good enough." 

" Oh ! well, if the child is sick, for humanity's sake we 
will give him a bed in the common chamber. Our three 
girls can sleep together. But tell your comrade to be 
careful and behave decently ; for my husband and my 
son-in-law, who sleep in the same room, would soon 
bring him to his senses." 

" ! will answer for his gentleness and virtue ; it remains 
to find out whether he will not prefer to lie in the straw 
rather than in a room where there are so many of you." 

It was necessary for honest Joseph to wake Signor 
Bertoni in order to propose this arrangement. Consuelo 
was not so shocked by it as he expected. It seemed to 
her that, so long as the young daughters of the house 
slept in the same room with the father and the son-in-law, 
she would be safer there than elsewhere ; and, having 
wished Joseph good-night, she glided behind the four 
brown woolen curtains which enclosed the bed assigned 
her, and, hardly taking time to undress, fell into a deep 
sleep. 
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But, after a few hours of that heavy slumber, she was 
awakened by the continual noise all about her. On one 
side, the old grandmother, whose bed almost touched hers, 
coughed and wheezed in the most heartrending fashion ; 
on the other side, a young woman nursed her infant and 
sang him to sleep ; another child, who was the fourth in 
one bed, quarrelled with his brothers and wept; the 
women rose to reconcile them and made even more noise 
by their scolding and threats. This constant movement, 
the cries of the children, the filthy state of the room, the 
bad smell, the heat of the miasma-laden atmosphere, be- 
came so disagreeable to Consuelo that she could not long 
endure them. She dressed herself noiselessly, and, 
seizing a moment when everybody was asleep, she left 
the house and sought some corner where she could sleep 
until daylight. 

She flattered herself that she could sleep better in the 
open air. Having passed the previous night walking, she 
had not noticed the cold ; but, not only was she now in 
a state of prostration very different from the excitement 
immediately following her departure, but the air at that 
higher altitude was much sharper than in the neighbor- 
hood of Riesenburg. She began to shiver, and a horrible 
feeling of discomfort made her fear that she would be un- 
able to endure a succession of days of walking and sleep- 
less nights, which opened so unpleasantly. In vain did 
she reproach herself for having become a princess amid 
the luxuries and comforts of life at the castle : she would 
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have given the rest of her life at that moment for an 
hour's sound sleep. 

However, not daring to return to the house, for fear of 
rousing and offending her hosts, she looked for the door 
of the barn ; and, finding the cow-shed partly open, she 
went in, feeling her way. Profound silence reigned 
there. Concluding that the place was empty, she 
stretched herself out on a manger filled with straw, the 
warmth and fresh odor of which seemed delicious to her. 

She was falling asleep, when she felt on her forehead 
a warm, moist breath, which instantly disappeared with 
a loud snort and what sounded like a smothered impreca- 
tion. When the first fright had passed away, she saw, 
in the first faint glimmer of dawn, a long face and two 
formidable horns over her head ; it was a beautiful cow 
which had put its nose into the crib, and, amazed to find 
her there, recoiled in terror. Consuelo curled herself up 
in the corner, so as not to irritate the creature, and slept 
very peacefully. Her ears soon became accustomed to 
all the noises of the stable, the grinding of the chains in 
their rings, the lowing of the heifers, and the rattling of 
the horns against the bars of the cribs. She did not 
wake even when the milkers came in and let out the cat- 
tle, to milk them in the open air. The stable was empty; 
it was so dark in the corner where Consuelo lay that no 
one had discovered her ; and the sun had risen when she 
next opened her eyes. Buried in the straw, she enjoyed 
for a few more moments her comfortable situation and 
rejoiced to find that she felt fresh and rested, ready to re- 
sume her journey without effort and without anxiety for 
the future. 

When she jumped out of the manger to look for Joseph, 
the first person she saw was Joseph himself, seated op- 
posite her on the edge of another manger. 
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** You have caused me much anxiety, dear Signor Ber- 
toni," he said to her. ** When the girls told me that you 
were not in the room, and that they didn't know what 
had become of you, I looked everywhere for you, and 
had despaired of finding you, when I returned to this 
place, where I passed the night, and, to my great surprise, 
found you here. I went out before daylight, and it never 
occurred to me that I might find you here, opposite me, 
buried in this straw and under the noses of these animals, 
who might have hurt you. Upon my word, signora, you 
are imprudent, and you give no thought to the perils of 
every sort which you defy." 

**What perils, my dear Beppo?" said Consuelo, of- 
fering him her hand with a smile. " These good cows 
are not very ferocious creatures, and I frightened them 
more than they were likely to hurt me." 

** But, signora," rejoined Joseph, lowering his voice, 
*' you come out in the middle of the night and take ref- 
uge in the first place that presents itself. There might 
be other men beside myself in this stable, some less re- 
spectable vagabond than your faithful and devoted Beppo, 
some uncivilized serf ! Suppose that, instead of the man- 
ger in which you slept, you had chosen this other one, 
and had suddenly awakened some soldier or clodhopper 
instead of me ! " 

Consuelo blushed at the thought that she had slept so 
near Joseph, and all alone with him in the darkness ; but 
that shame served only to increase her confidence in the 
excellent youth, as well as her regard for him. 

** Joseph," she said, *' you see that Heaven does not 
abandon me in my imprudence, since it guided me to 
you. It was Heaven which brought about our meeting 
yesterday morning at the spring, where you gave me 
your bread, your confidence, and your friendship; it was 
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Heaven also that placed my careless slumber beneath 
your brotherly protection last night." 

She told him laughingly of the wretched time she had 
passed in the common chamber with the noisy family of 
the farm, and how happy and calm she had felt among 
the cows. 

"It is true, then," said Joseph, "that the cattle have 
a more attractive abode and more refined manners than 
the man who tends them ! " 

" That is what I was thinking as I fell asleep in that 
manger. Those beasts neither frightened nor disgusted 
me, and ! reproached myself for having contracted such 
aristocratic habits, that the society of my equals and 
contact with their poverty had become unendurable to 
me ! Why is it, Joseph ? He who is born in poverty 
ought not, when he becomes poor again, to feel that con- 
temptuous repugnance to which I yielded. And when 
the heart has not been spoiled in the atmosphere of 
wealth, why should one remain so delicate in one's 
habits as ! showed myself to be last night when I fled 
from the sickening heat and noisy confusion of that poor 
human brood?" 

** Because cleanliness, pure air and domestic neatness 
are doubtless legitimate and imperious necessities of all 
refined organizations," replied Joseph. "Whoever is 
born an artist has the sentiment of the good and the 
beautiful, an antipathy for the vulgar and the ugly. And 
poverty is ugly ! I am a peasant myself and my mother 
gave birth to me under a thatched roof; but my parents 
were artists: our house, although poor and small, was 
clean and orderly. It is true that our poverty was almost a 
competence, whereas it may be that excessive want takes 
away even the consciousness of any better lot." 

"Poor people!" said Consuelo. "If I were rich I 
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would like to build them a house at once ; and if ! were 
queen, ! would relieve them from these taxes and monks 
and Jews who are devouring them 1 " 

*Mf you were rich you would not think of it; and if 
you were born a queen, you would do nothing of the sort. 
That is the way of the world ! " 

** Then the world has a very bad way ! " 

*'Alas, yes! and except for music which transports 
one into an ideal world, a man would be driven to suicide 
when he realizes what is going on in this one." 

''Suicide is very convenient, but does no good except 
to the man who kills himself. Joseph, men should be- 
come rich and remain human." 

" And as that seems hardly possible, all the poor should 
be artists." 

** That is not a bad idea of yours, Joseph. If all the 
unfortunate had the sentiment and love of art to poetize 
suffering and embellish poverty, there would be no more 
uncleanliness, discouragement, or self-neglect, and then 
the rich would not indulge so freely in the amusement of 
trampling upon and despising the wretched. Artists al- 
ways command some little respect." 

''Why, what you say makes me think for the first 
time," rejoined Haydn, "that art may have a very seri- 
ous object, and be very useful to mankind." 

" Have you thought hitherto, pray, that it was simply 
a pastime ? " 

" No, but a disease, a passion, a storm that rumbles in 
the heart, a fever which burns within us and which we 
communicate to others. If you know what it is, tell 



me. 



" I will tell you when I thoroughly understand it, my- 
self ; but it is something great, do not doubt that, Joseph. 
Come, let us go, and do not forget the violin, your only 
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treasure, friend Beppo, the source of your future opu- 
lence." 

They began by procuring a small supply of provisions 
for the breakfast they proposed to eat on the grass in 
some romantic spot. But when Joseph drew his purse 
and wished to pay, the farmer's wife smiled and refused, 
quietly but firmly. Despite Consuelo's entreaties, she 
would accept nothing, and even kept watch upon her 
young guests so that they could not slip the smallest coin 
into the hands of the children. 

'* Remember," she said to Joseph, at last, with a touch 
of haughtiness, as he insisted, *' remember that my hus- 
band is noble by birth and that misfortune has not de- 
graded him to the point where he is capable of selling 
hospitality." 

**That pride seems to me a little exaggerated," said 
Joseph to his companion, when they were on the road. 
"There is more pride than charity in the feeling that 
guides their action." 

*M do not choose to see anything but charity in it," 
said Consuelo, ** and my heart swells with shame and re- 
morse when I think that ! was unable to endure the 
drawbacks of that house which was not afraid of being 
crowded and debased by the presence of the vagabond I 
seem to be. Ah ! cursed delicacy ! absurd daintiness of 
the spoiled children of this world ! thou art a disease, 
since thou dost stand for health in some, only to the det- 
riment of others!" 

'* For such a great artist as you are, I consider you too 
sensitive to earthly things," said Joseph. ** It seems to 
me that the artist needs to be a little more indifferent and 
oblivious to all that has no connection with his profes- 
sion. It was said at the inn at Klatau, where I heard of 
you and the Castle of the Giants, that Count Albert von 
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Rudolstadt was a great philosopher with all his eccen- 
tricity. You felt, signora, that one could not be an artist 
and a philosopher at the same time, and that is why you 
fled. So do not worry over the misfortunes of mankind, 
but let us resume our lessons of yesterday." 

"Willingly, Beppo ; but first let me tell you that 
Count Albert is a greater artist than either of us, philoso- 
pher though he is." 

** Really ? Then he lacks nothing to make him worthy 
to be loved !" rejoined Joseph, with a sigh. 

*' Nothing in my eyes except to be poor and without 
high birth," replied Consuelo. 

And led on gradually by the attention Joseph paid to 
her words, stimulated by other ingenuous questions 
which he addressed to her in fear and trembling, she al- 
lowed herself to yield to the temptation of talking to 
him at some length of her fiancé. Each reply re- 
quired an explanation, and, going from one detail to 
another, she ended by relating minutely all the par- 
ticulars of the affection which Albert had inspired in 
her heart. It may be that this confidential communica- 
tion to a young man whom she had known only since 
the day before would have been unbecoming under any 
other circumstances. It is certain that only that extra- 
ordinary situation of affairs could have brought it about. 
However that may be, Consuelo yielded to an irresistible 
impulse to recall to her own mind and confide to a sympa- 
thetic heart her suitor's virtues ; and, while she talked of 
him thus, she felt, with the same satisfaction with which 
one tests his strength after a serious illness, that she loved 
Albert more than she had imagined when she promised him 
that she would strive to love none but him. Her love be- 
came more active, with no admixture of anxiety, as the 
distance between them increased ; and all that was noble, 
grand and venerable in his character appeared to her in 
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a more brilliant light when she no longer felt the fear of 
forming a definite resolution too hastily. Her pride no 
longer suffered at the thought that she might be accused 
of ambition, for she had fled, she had in a certain sense 
renounced the material advantages attached to that 
union ; she could, therefore, without constraint and with- 
out shame, abandon herself to the predominant sen- 
timent of her heart. Anzoleto's name did not once 
come to her lips, and she observed with pleasure that it 
had not even occurred to her to mention him in- her nar- 
rative of her sojourn in Bohemia. 

This frank outpouring of her heart, ill-placed and rash 
as it may have been, led to the best results. It showed 
Joseph conclusively how fully occupied Consuelo's heart 
was ; and the vague hopes that he might involuntarily 
have conceived vanished like dreams, even the memory 
of which he strove to dispel. After one or two hours of 
silence which succeeded this confidential talk, he formed 
a defmite resolution to look upon her no longer as a beau- 
tiful siren or a dangerous and mysterious companion, but 
as a great artist and noble-hearted woman, whose advice 
and friendship would exert a beneficial influence upon 
his whole life. 

As much to respond to her confidence as to oppose a 
double barrier to his own desires, he opened his heart to 
her and told her how he also was bound, and to all intent 
betrothed. His heart romance was less poetic than Con- 
suelo's ; but to those who know the sequel of that ro- 
mance in Haydn's life, it was no less pure and noble. 
He had manifested an attachment to the daughter of his 
generous host, Keller the wigmaker, who, observing this 
innocent liaison, had said to him : 

** Joseph, I trust you. You seem to love my daughter, 
and I see that you are not indifferent to her. If you arc 
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as faithful as you are industrious and grateful, when you 
have assured your livelihood, you shall be my son-in- 
law." 

In an impulse of heartfelt gratitude, Joseph had prom- 
ised — sworn I and although his fiancée did not arouse the 
slightest passion in him, he considered himself bound 
forever. 

He told the story with a melancholy which he could 
not overcome, as he thought of the difference between 
his position and the intoxicating dreams which he must 
renounce. Consuelo looked upon this melancholy as 
an indication of a profound and invincible love for Kel- 
ler's daughter. He dared not undeceive her ; and her 
esteem for Beppo, her absolute dependence upon his 
purity and loyalty, were proportionately increased. 

Thus their journey was disturbed by none of those 
paroxysms and explosions which one would have been 
likely to predict on seeing two amiable, intelligent young 
people, most sympathetic to each other, start off together 
for a fortnight's tête-à-tête, surrounded by all the cir- 
cumstances which could assure impunity. Although 
Joseph did not love Keller's daughter, he made up his 
mind to allow the fidelity of his conscience to be taken 
for fidelity of the heart ; and although he sometimes felt 
the tempest rumbling in his breast, he succeeded so well 
in mastering it that his chaste companion, sleeping on the 
grass in the heart of the woods, guarded by him as by a 
faithful dog, walking at his side through profound soli- 
tudes, far from every human eye, passing the night 
many a time in the same barn or in the same cave, did 
not once suspect his internal combats or the merits of his 
victory. In his old age, when Haydn read the first books 
of Jean- Jacques Rousseau's Confessions, he smiled and 
his eyes filled with tears as he remembered his journey 
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through the Bôhmer-wald with Consuelo, with timorous 
love and pious innocence for travelling companions. 

Once, however, the young musician's virtue was sub- 
jected to a rude test. When the weather was fine, the 
roads good, and the moon brilliant, they adopted the 
only true and proper fashion of travelling on foot, with- 
out running the risks of unpleasant lodgings. They 
would settle down in some quiet, sheltered spot and pass 
the day talking, dining, singing and sleeping. As soon 
as the evening air became cool, they would finish their 
supper, pack up, and resume their journey until day- 
break. Thus they escaped the discomfort of walking in 
the sun, the danger of being examined by inquisitive 
eyes, and the uncleanness of inns. But when the rain, 
which fell quite frequently in the higher portions of the 
Bôhmer-wald, where the Moldau has its source, compelled 
them to seek shelter, they found it where they could, 
sometimes in the hut of some serf, sometimes in the out- 
buildings of a manor. They sedulously avoided public 
houses, where they might have obtained lodgings more 
readily, because they dreaded disagreeable encounters, 
vulgar remarks and uproarious scenes. 

One evening, under stress of weather, they entered 
the hut of a goatherd, who made no other display of hos- 
pitality than to say, with a yawn, pointing in the direc- 
tion of his fold : 

" Go and lie in the straw." 

Consuelo sought a very dark corner, as she was accus- 
tomed to do, and Joseph was about to install himself in 
another corner at some distance, when he stumbled over 
the legs of a sleeping man, who. cursed him roundly. 
Other oaths echoed the imprecations of the sleeper, and 
Joseph, alarmed to find that they were in such company, 
went close to Consuelo and grasped her arm, to make 
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sure that no one came between them. Their first thought 
was to go out ; but the rain was pattering noisily on the 
board roof of the hut, and everybody had gone to sleep 
again. 

" Let us stay until the rain stops," said Joseph in an 
undertone. ** You can sleep without fear, I will stay by 
your side and not close an eye. No one can possibly 
suspect that there is a woman here. As soon as the 
weather is tolerable, I will wake you, and we will slip 
away." 

Consuelo was not entirely reassured ; but it was more 
dangerous to go out at once than to remain. The goat- 
herd and his guests would notice that they were afraid to 
stay with them. They would conceive suspicions, either 
concerning their sex or the money they might be carry- 
ing upon them ; and if the men were capable of evil 
designs, they would follow them from the house and 
attack them. Consuelo, having made all these reflec- 
tions, lay perfectly quiet ; but she passed her arm through 
Joseph's, impelled by a very natural fear, and a well- 
founded confidence in his solicitude. 

When the rain ceased, as neither of them had slept, 
they were preparing to go, when they heard their un- 
known room-mates stirring, and they soon rose and 
talked together in low tones in an incomprehensible 
argot. Having taken up divers heavy bundles, which 
they strapped on their backs, they took their leave, after 
exchanging with the goatherd a few words in German, 
which led Joseph to conclude that they were smugglers, 
and that their host was in their confidence. It was little 
after midnight, the moon was rising, and by the light of 
a beam which shone obliquely through the half-open 
door, Consuelo saw the gleam of their weapons as they 
concealed them under their cloaks. At the same time, 
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she made sure that there was no one in the hut, the goat- 
herd himself leaving her alone with Haydn ; he followed 
the smugglers to guide them through the mountain paths 
and show them a passage to the frontier, known, he said, 
to him alone. 

" If you are fooling us, at the first suspicious move Til 
blow your brains out," said one of the men, with a seri- 
ous, determined face. 

These were the last words that Consuelo heard. Their 
measured steps crunched the gravel for some minutes. 
Then the roar of a brook near by, swollen by the rain, 
drowned the noise of their steps, as they rapidly re- 
ceded. 

"We were foolish to be afraid of them," said Joseph, 
without, however, releasing Consuelo's arm, which he 
still held against his breast. ''They are people who 
avoid company even more than we do." 

"And, for that reason, I think that we were in some 
danger," rejoined Consuelo. "When you stumbled over 
them in the darkness, you did well not to answer their 
oaths ; they took you for one of themselves. Otherwise, 
they might have been suspicious of us as spies, and have 
made it very uncomfortable for us. Thank God ! there 
is nothing more to fear, and we are alone at last." 

"Go to sleep then," said Joseph, regretfully feeling 
her arm withdrawn from his. " I will continue to watch, 
and at daybreak we will be off." 

Consuelo was more fatigued by fright than by walk- 
ing ; she was so accustomed to sleep under her friend's 
guard, that she did not resist the drowsiness that stole 
over her. But Joseph, who likewise, after much pertur- 
bation of spirit, had become accustomed to sleeping be- 
side her, could not obtain any rest on this occasion. 
That trembling hand which he had held in his for two 
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hours, those thrills of fear and jealousy which had rekin- 
dled his passion in all its intensity, and even those last 
words that Consuelo had said to him as she fell asleep: 
"At last we are alone!" kindled a burning fever in his 
blood. Instead of retreating to the other end of the hut, 
to show his respect, as he was accustomed to do, he 
remained sitting at her side, seeing that she did not think 
of going away from him ; and his heart throbbed so vio- 
lently that Consuelo could have heard it had she not been 
asleep. Everything tended to excite him, the melan- 
choly roar of the brook, the moaning of the wind in the 
firs, and the rays of the moon which stole in through a 
crack in the roof and dimly lighted Consuelo's pale face, 
framed in its black hair — in a word, that indefinable 
something, fierce and terrible, which passes from exter- 
nal nature into the heart of man when his surroundings 
are wild and uncivilized. He was beginning to grow 
calmer and to doze, when he thought that he felt two 
hands on his chest. He sprang up and seized in his arms 
a little kid, which had crouched beside him to warm 
itself in his bosom. He patted it, and, not knowing why, 
covered it with tears and kisses. Daylight appeared at 
last; and when he could see Consuelo's noble brow and 
grave features more distinctly, he was ashamed of his 
torments. He went to drench his face and hair in the 
icy water of the stream. He seemed determined to purge 
himself of the guilty thoughts that had set his brain on 
fire. 

Consuelo soon joined him, and performed similar ablu- 
tions, to dispel the heaviness of sleep, and to accustom 
herself to the morning air, as she did cheerfully and 
courageously every day. She was surprised to find 
Haydn so dejected and sad. 

"Well, brother Beppo," she said, "this time you 
20 
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haven't borne fatigue and excitement so well as I have; 
why, you're as pale as those little flowers that look as if 
they were weeping on the surface of the water." 

'* And you are as fresh as those lovely wild roses which 
seem to laugh on its banks," replied Joseph. "I feel 
confident that I am able to bear fatigue, notwithstanding 
my dismal face ; but as to excitement, signora, I confess 
that I am not very well able to bear it." 

He was depressed throughout the morning ; and when 
they halted to breakfast on bread and nuts in a lovely 
field on a steep hillside, beneath an arbor of wild grape- 
vine, she so harassed him with artless questions, trying 
to make him confess the cause of his gloomy mood, that 
he could not refrain from making a reply dictated by vio- 
lent anger with himself and his own destiny. 

"Well, since you insist upon knowing," he said, "1 
think that I am very unfortunate; for every day I am 
getting a little nearer to Vienna, where my word is 
engaged, although my heart is not. I do not love my 
fiancée ; I feel that I shall never love her, and yet I have 
given my word and I will keep it." 

"Can it be possible?" cried Consuelo, greatly sur- 
prised. "In that case, my poor Beppo, our destinies, 
which I imagined to be almost the same in many points, 
are entirely different ; for you are hastening toward a 
fiancée whom you do not love, and I am running away 
from a fiancé whom I love. Strange fortune! which 
gives to some what they dread, to take from others what 
they dearly cherish ! " 

As she spoke, she pressed his hand affectionately, and 
Joseph saw at once that that ref^ly was not dictated by 
any suspicion of his presumption, or by the wish to give 
him a lesson. But the lesson was none the less effica* 
cious. She pitied him for his unhappiness, and grieved 
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over it with him, while showing him conclusively, by a 
sincere, earnest outcry of her heart, that she loved an- 
other without reserve and without wavering. 

This was Joseph's last exhibition of folly toward her. 
He took his violin and, scraping it vigorously, forgot that 
tempestuous night. When they resumed their journey, 
he had absolutely renounced an impossible love, and the 
events which ensued made him feel only the more vividly 
the power of devotion and friendship. When Consuelo 
saw a cloud pass over his brow and tried to drive it away 
by gentle words, he would reply : 

" Do not worry about me. If I am doomed to have no 
love for my wife, at all events, I shall have a warm 
friendship for her, and that friendship can console one 
for the absence of love, I know better than you think ! '* 



LXIX 

Haydn never had any reason to regret this journey 
and the tortures he had combated ; for he received the 
best lessons in Italian and the best musical ideas that he 
had had in his life thus far. During the long halts they 
made on fine days, in the solitary shadows of the Bôh- 
mer-Wald, our young artists revealed to each other all 
that they possessed of intellect and genius. Although 
Joseph Haydn had a beautiful voice and could make it 
most effective in a choir, although he played passably on 
the violin and several other instruments, he soon real- 
ized, as he listened to Consuelo's singing, that she was 
infinitely superior to him as a virtuoso, and that she 
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might have made an accomplished singer of him without 
the aid of Porpora. But Haydn's ambition and his powers 
were not confined to that branch of the art ; and Con- 
suelOy finding him so little advanced in practice, while in 
theory he expressed such sound and lofty ideas, said to 
him one day with a smile : 

" I do not know if I am acting wisely in interesting 
you in the study of singing ; for if you conceive a pas- 
sionate fondness for the profession of singer, you will 
perhaps sacrifice the more exalted faculties which you 
possess. Let me see some of your compositions. Despite 
my long and arduous studies in counterpoint with so 
great a master as Porpora, all that I learned simply 
enables me to understand the creations of genius, and I 
should not have the time, even if I had the presumption, 
to compose works of any consequence ; whereas you, if 
you have the creative genius, should follow that road, 
and regard singing and the study of instrumental music 
only as your working materials." 

Since Haydn had fallen in with Consuelo, it is quite 
true that he had thought of nothing else than becoming a 
singer. To accompany her or live near her, to have her 
with him everywhere in his wandering life, such had 
been his ardent dream for several days. He made some 
objection, therefore, to showing her his last manuscript, 
although he had it with him, having finished it on his 
way to Pilsen. Moreover, he had an equal dread of 
seeming to her only moderately accomplished in that 
direction, and of displaying a degree of talent which 
would lead her to combat his longing to sing. He yielded 
at last, and, half willingly, half under compulsion, 
allowed the mysterious sheets to be extorted from him. 
It was a short sonata for the piano, intended for young 
pupils. Consuelo began by reading it with her eyes, and 
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Joseph was astounded to find that she grasped it as per- 
fectly in a single reading as if she heard it played. Then 
she made him try several passages on the violin, and 
sang herself those which were practicable for the voice. 
I cannot say whether, after this flash of genius, Consuelo 
divined the future author of the Creation and so many 
other illustrious works ; but it is certain that she foresaw 
in him an eminent master, and she said, as she returned 
his manuscript : 

*' Courage, Beppo ! you are a distinguished artist, and 
you can be a great composer, if you work hard. You 
have novel ideas, that is certain. With ideas and learn- 
ing, one can do much. Acquire learning, therefore, and 
we will overcome Porpora's ill humor ; he is the master 
you must have. But think no more of the wings; your 
place is elsewhere, and your conductor's bâton is your 
pen. You must not obey, but command. When one has 
it in his power to be the soul of the work, how can one 
think of taking his place among the machinery ? Non- 
sense, my maestro in germ, cease to study trills and 
cadenzas with your windpipe. Learn where they must 
be inserted, not how they must be executed. That is 
the business of your most humble servant and subordi- 
nate, who claims at your hands the first female rôle that 
you will condescend to write for a mezzo-soprano." 

"O Consuelo de mi alma! " cried Joseph, in a transport 
of joy and hope; "write for you I be understood and 
interpreted by you I What glory, what ambitions you 
suggest to me ! But no, it is a dream, sheer madness I 
Teach me to sing ! 1 would rather exert my talent in 
rendering another's ideas, according to the dictates of 
your heart and your intelligence, than place upon your 
divine lips tones unworthy of you ! " 

"Come, come," rejoined Consuelo, " a truce to com- 
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pliments. Try to improvise, sometimes on the violin, 
sometimes with the voice. That is the way that the 
soul comes to the lips and the finger-tips. I shall find 
out whether you have the divine breath or are simply a 
clever scholar, stuffed with reminiscences of what you 
have heardi" 

Haydn obeyed. She observed with pleasure that he 
was not scientific, and that there was youth, freshness 
and simplicity in his first ideas. She encouraged him 
more and more, and thereafter refused to teach him 
singing except to point out to him, as she said, the 
proper way to make use of the voice in composition. 

Then they amused themselves by singing together 
divers little Italian duets which she taught him, and 
which he learned by heart. 

** If we happen to run short of money before the end 
of our journey," she said to him, **we shall have to 
sing in the streets. Then the police may desire to test 
our talents, if they take us for vagabonds and cutpurses, 
of whom so many bring dishonor on the profession — the 
wretches ! So we must be prepared for any emergency. 
My voice, if I keep to the lower register, will readily pass 
for that of a young boy before it has changed. You must 
also learn some little ballads on the violin, so that you 
can accompany me. You will find that it is not an un- 
pleasant duty. These popular airs are full of spirit and 
original sentimei^t ; and, as for my old Spanish songs, 
they are pure genius — diamonds in the rough. Make the 
most of them, maestro ; ideas give birth to ideas." 

These lessons were full of delight to Hadyn. It was 
in them perhaps that he conceived the idea of those 
dainty, childish compositions which he wrote subsequent- 
ly for the marionettes of the little Esterhazy princes. 
Consuelo brought to the lessons such an inexhaustible 
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supply of gayety, charm, animation and wit, that the 
young man, carried back to the petulance and heedless 
joy of childhood, forgot his thoughts of love, his priva- 
tions, his anxieties, and wished that that ambulatory edu- 
cation might never end. 

We do not pretend to give the exact itinerary of the 
Journey of Haydn and Consuelo. Being quite unfamiliar 
with the paths of the Bôhmer-wald, we might give inac- 
curate details, if we should attempt to follow their tracks 
in the confused recollections that have been handed down 
to us. Let it suffice to say that the first half of the 
journey was rather pleasurable than painful, down to 
the time of an adventure which we cannot avoid the 
duty of describing. 

They had followed, from its source, the northern bank 
of the Moldau, because it had seemed to them the least 
frequented and most picturesque. They descended, 
during one whole day, the narrow gorge which stretches 
out as it descends in the same direction as the Danube ; 
but when they were abreast of Schenau, seeing that the 
mountain chain sloped down toward the plain, they re- 
gretted not having taken the other bank of the river, 
and, consequently, the other arm of the range, which 
rose to a greater height in the direction of Bavaria. 
These wooded mountains offered more natural places of 
shelter and more poetic views than the valleys of Bohe- 
mia. During their halts in the forest they amused them- 
selves catching small birds with bird-lime and strings; 
and when, after their siesta, they found their snares pro- 
visioned with this game, they would make an open-air 
kitchen with deadwood, and, as it seemed to them, fare 
sumptuously. They spared the life of the nightingales 
only, for the reason that those musical birds were pro- 
fessional brethren. 
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Our poor children walked along the bank, looking for 
a ford, and found none. The stream ran between high 
banks, swift and deep and swollen by recent rains. At 
last they found a pier to which a small boat was made 
fast and guarded by a child. They hesitated a little 
about approaching the spot, as they saw several persons 
ahead of them bargaining for a passage. These persons 
separated after taking leave of one another. Three of 
them continued along the northern bank of the Moldau, 
while the other two stepped into the boat. This circum- 
stance put an end to Consuelo's hesitation. 

** People on the right, people on the left," she said to 
Joseph, '* so we may as well cross, as that was our pur- 
pose." 

Haydn was still holding back, declaring that the men 
had an evil look, that they talked too loud, and their man 
ners were brutal, when one of them, as if he wished to con 
tradict this unfavorable opinion, bade the boatman wait 

** I say, my boy! come on," he shouted in German 
addressing Consuelo, and motioning to her with a be 
nevolent and good-humored air ; " the boat is not fully 
loaded, and you can cross with us if you wish." 

"Many thanks, sir," replied Haydn, "we will avail 
ourselves of your permission." 

"Come, children," said the man who had already 
spoken, and whom his companion had called Herr Mayer, 
"come, jump in ! " 

Joseph was no sooner seated in the boat than he no- 
ticed that the two strangers looked alternately at Consu- 
elo and himself, with much interest and curiosity. Herr 
Mayer's face, however, indicated naught save affability 
and joviality. His voice was pleasant to the ear, his 
manners courteous, and Consuelo relied confidently upon 
his gray hair and paternal demeanor. 
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"You are a musician, my boy ? " he asked her after a 
moment. 

"At your service, kind sir," replied Joseph. 

"You too?" said Herr Mayer to the latter; and, 
pointing to Consuelo, he added : "He is your brother, I 
suppose? " 

" No, sir, he is my friend," said Joseph ; " we are not 
of the same nation, and he understands little German." 

" Of what nationality is he ? " inquired Herr Mayer, 
still looking at Consuelo. 

"Italian, good sir," replied Haydn. 

"Venetian, Genoese, Roman, Neapolitan, or Cala- 
brian ? " said Herr Mayer, pronouncing each of the names 
in its appropriate dialect with remarkable facility. 

"Ah I sir, I see that you are able to converse with 
Italians of all sorts," said Consuelo, at last, fearing to 
draw too much attention upon herself by a prolonged 
silence ; " I am from Venice." 

" Ah! that is a beautiful country," said Herr Mayer, 
using the dialect familiar to Consuelo. " Is it long since 
you left there ?" 

"Only six months." 

"And you travel about the country playing the vio- 
lin?" 

"No, he plays the accompaniments," Consuelo re- 
plied, indicating Joseph; "I sing." 

" And you play no instrument, neither hautboy, nor 
flute, nor tambourine ? " 

" No ; they are of no use to me." 

" But, if you are a good musician, you could learn 
them readily, could you not?" 

" Oh ! to be sure, if it were necessary I 

" But you don't care about it ? 

" No, I prefer to sing. 
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" And you are right; however, you will soon be forced 
to take up some instrument or change your profession, 
for a certain time, at least." 

"Why so?" 

" Because your voice will soon change, if it has not 
already begun. How old are you ? fourteen, fifteen at 
most?" 

"Something like that." 

" Very good ; before a year from now you will sing like 
a little frog, and it is not certain that you will become a 
nightingale again. It's a doubtful experience, this pass- 
age from childhood to youth. Sometimes the voice goes 
when the beard comes. If I were in your place, I would 
learn to play the fife ; with that one can always earn a 
living." 

" I will see, when that time comes." 

" And you, my fine fellow," said Herr Mayer, address- 
ing Joseph in German, "do you play nothing but the 
violin?" 

" Pardon, sir," replied Joseph, taking courage when he 
saw that the excellent Mayer caused Consuelo no embar- 
rassment; " I play a little on several instruments." 

" What ones, for instance ? " 

" Piano, harp, flute, a little of everything when I find 
a chance to learn." 

"With so much talent, you do very wrong to wander 
about the country as you do ; it's a rough business. I 
see that your comrade, who is younger and more delicate 
than you, can do little more of it, for he limps." 

" Did you notice that ? " said Joseph, who had seen it 
only too well, although his friend had not chosen to dis- 
close the swollen and painful condition of her feet. 

" 1 saw plainly enough that he could hardly drag him- 
self to the boat," replied Mayer. 
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" What can you expect, good sir ? " said Haydn, 
concealing his grief beneath an air of philosophical indif- 
ference, "some are not born to have every luxury, and 
when one must suffer, one suffers." 

'' But suppose one could lead a happier and more vir- 
tuous life by settling down ? I don't like to see intelli- 
gent children of gentle manners, as you seem to be, ply- 
ing the trade of vagabonds. Take the word of an honest 
man who has children of his own, and who probably will 
never see you again, my young friends. People get 
killed and corrupted roaming the highroads. Remember 
what 1 say." 

" Thanks for your good advice, sir," replied Consuelo 
with a winning smile ; " perhaps we shall take advantage 
of it." 

"God grant it, my little gondolier!" rejoined Herr 
Mayer, as Consuelo mechanically took an oar and began 
to row, obeying the promptings of the old Venetian habit. 

The boat reached the other shore, having crossed at a 
sharp angle because of the powerful current. Herr Mayer 
bade the young artists farewell in a friendly tone, wish- 
ing them a pleasant journey, and his silent companion 
prevented them from paying the boatman for their pass- 
age. After expressing their gratitude in suitable terms, 
Consuelo and Joseph took a path leading toward the 
mountains, while the two strangers followed the level 
bank of the stream in the same direction. 

** This Mayer seems to me an excellent sort of man," 
said Consuelo, turning for the last time on the hillside as 
they were about to lose sight of him. " I am sure that 
he is a good father." 

" He is inquisitive and loquacious," said Joseph, "and 
I am very glad that you are out of reach of his ques- 
tions." 
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" He loves to talk, like all people who have travelled a 
great deal. He is a cosmopolite, judging from the facility 
with which he pronounces all the different dialects. Of 
what nationality can he be ? " 

" He has the Saxon accent, although he speaks low 
Austrian very well. I think he is from the north of Ger- 
many, Prussia perhaps." 

'* So much the worse ; I don't like the Prussians, and I 
like King Frederick less than his people, after all that I 
heard about him at the Castle of the Giants." 

" In that case, you will enjoy yourself at Vienna; for 
that bellicose king and philosopher has no partisans either 
at court or in the city." 

Conversing thus, they reached the dense woods, and 
followed paths which sometimes vanished under the firs, 
sometimes skirted an amphitheatre of rugged mountains. 
To Consuelo, these mountains were charming rather than 
sublime ; having crossed the Alps many times, she was 
not so ecstatic as Joseph, who had never seen such ma- 
jestic peaks. His impressions, therefore, made him over- 
flow with enthusiasm, whereas his companion was much 
more disposed to reverie. Moreover, Consuelo was very 
tired that day, and made mighty efforts to conceal it, in 
order not to grieve Joseph, whose distress was only too 
keen already. 

They slept several hours, and after eating and a little 
music, started again at sunset. But soon, Consuelo, 
although she had bathed her delicate feet for a long 
while in a crystal stream, after the manner of the hero- 
ines of the idyl, felt that the stones were bruising her 
flesh, and was forced to confess that she could not walk 
the usual distance that night. Unluckily, the country 
was deserted thereabout : not a hut, not a convent, not 
a chalet on the slope above the Moldau. Joseph was in 
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despair. It was too cold to admit of sleeping in the open 
air. Through a gap between two hills they saw lights 
at last at the foot of the opposite slope. That valley, 
into which they were descending, was in Bavaria ; but 
the town that they saw was further away than they 
thought; it seemed to the despairing Joseph that it re- 
ceded as they advanced. To fill their cup to overflowing, 
the sky became overcast, and ere long a cold fine rain 
began to fall. In a few moments it so obscured the 
atmosphere that the lights disappeared, and our travel- 
lers, having arrived, not without much difficulty and 
danger, at the foot of the mountain, did not know what 
direction to take. Yet they were upon quite a level road, 
and they continued to drag themselves wearily along, 
still descending, when they heard the wheels of a car- 
riage. Joseph did not hesitate to hail it in order to ask 
for information concerning the neighborhood and the pos- 
sibility of finding shelter. 

*'Who goes there?" cried a loud voice; and at the 
same moment he heard the click of a pistol hammer. 
** Begone, or I'll blow your head off! " 

''We are not very formidable," retorted Joseph, in no 
wise disconcerted. "Look! we are two children, and 
we simply desire information." 

"Why, bless my soul!" exclaimed another voice, 
which Consuelo instantly recognized as that of the vir- 
tuous Herr Mayer, "why, these are my little rascals of 
this morning; I recognize the accent of the older one. 
Are you there, too, my gondolier?" he added, in Vene- 
tian, calling to Consuelo. 

" Here I am," she repHed, in the same dialect. "We 
are lost, and we ask you, kind sir, where we can find a 
palace or a stable to shelter us. Tell us, if you know." 

" Why, my poor children ! " replied Herr Mayer, " you 
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are two good miles at least from any sort of human habi- 
tation. You will not find as much as a dog-kennel on 
these mountains. But I will take pity on you : get into 
my carriage; I can give you two seats without incon- 
veniencing myself. Come, no ceremony, in with you ! " 

"You are a thousand times too good, sir," said Con- 
suelo, touched by the worthy man's hospitality ; "but you 
are going north and we are bound for Austria." 

" No, I am bound westward. In an hour, at most, I 
will set you down at Biberach. You can pass the night 
there and to-morrow go on toward Austria. Indeed, it 
will shorten your journey. Come, make up your minds, 
unless you enjoy standing in the rain and delaying us." 

"Come, courage and confidence!" Consuelo whis- 
pered to Joseph ; and they climbed into the carriage. 

They noticed that there were three persons inside, two 
on the box, one of whom was driving ; the third, Herr 
Mayer, occupied the back seat. Consuelo sat in one 
corner, Joseph in the middle. The carriage was a six- 
seated affair, roomy and solidly built. The horse, a tall, 
strong beast, lashed by a vigorous hand, resumed his 
rapid trot, and jingled the bells on his collar as he shook 
his head impatiently. 



LXX 



" What did I tell you ! " exclaimed Herr Mayer, resum- 
ing his subject where he had left it in the morning; **is 
there a harder and more painful trade than that in which 
you are engaged ? When the sun shines, everything 
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seems beautiful ; but the sun doesn't shine always, and 
your destiny is as variable as the weather." 

•'Whose destiny is not variable and uncertain ? " said 
Consuelo. " When the sky is inclement, Providence 
places kindly hearts in our path ; so that this is not the 
moment when we are tempted to accuse it." 

"You have a shrewd wit, my young friend," rejoined 
Mayer; "you come from that beautiful country where 
everybody has more or less of it. But, believe me, 
neither your wit nor your fine voice will prevent your 
dying of hunger in these desolate Austrian provinces. If 
I were in your place, I would go and seek my fortune in 
some rich and civilized country, under the protection of 
a great prince." 

"What prince, pray?" said Consuelo, surprised at 
this suggestion. 

" Faith ! I don't know ; there are several." 

" But is not the Queen of Hungary a great princess ? " 
said Haydn ; " may not one be as well patronized in her 
dominions ?" 

"Oh! to be sure," Mayer replied; "but you do not 
know that Queen Maria Theresa detests music, and vaga- 
bonds even more ; and that you will be driven out of 
Vienna if you appear in the streets there as troubadours, 
as at present?" 

At that moment, Consuelo saw again, not far away, in 
a dark hollow lower than the road, the lights she had 
previously seen, and called Joseph's attention to them, 
whereupon he at once expressed to Herr Mayer a wish to 
alight and seek shelter there as it was nearer than Bi- 
berach. 

"Lights?" rejoined Herr Mayer; "you take those 
for lights ? Lights they are, in fact ; but they light no 
other places of refuge than dangerous morasses where 
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many travellers have been swallowed up and lost. Have 
you ever seen a will-o'-the-wisp ? " 

" Many times in the lagoons in Venice," said Consuelo, 
*'and often on the small lakes of Bohemia." 

" Well, my child, those lights you see yonder are 
nothing else." 

Herr Mayer talked a long while to our young friends 
about the necessity of settling down, and the poor chance 
they would have at Vienna, but without mentioning any 
particular place to which he advised them to go. At first 
Joseph was impressed by his persistence, and feared that 
he had discovered his companion's sex ; but the manifest 
good faith with which he spoke to her as to a boy — going 
so far as to tell her that she would do better to embrace 
the military profession when she was old enough, rather 
than roam about the fields, — reassured him in that re- 
gard, and he persuaded himself that the excellent Mayer 
was one of those creatures with feeble brains and one or 
two fixed ideas, who repeat all day the first words that 
come to their mind when they wake. Consuelo, for her 
part, took him for a schoolmaster, or for a Protestant 
minister who had nothing in his head but education, good 
morals and proselyting. 

After an hour's ride they arrived at Biberach, in such 
inky darkness that they could see absolutely nothing. 
The carriage stopped in an inn yard, and Herr Mayer was 
at once accosted by two men, who led him aside to speak 
to him. When they entered the kitchen, where Con- 
suelo and Joseph were drying and warming themselves 
by the fire, Joseph recognized these men as two of those 
who had parted from Herr Mayer at the ferry over the 
Moldau, when he had crossed it, leaving them on the 
left bank. One of them was one-eyed, and the other, 
although he had his two eyes, had a no more attractive 
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face. The man who had crossed the stream with Herr 
Mayer, and whom our travellers had found in the car- 
riage, joined them ; the fourth one did not appear. They 
all talked together in a language that was unintelligible 
even to Consuelo, who understood so many languages. 
Herr Mayer seemed to wield a sort of authority over 
them, or, atall events, toinfluence their decisions; for after 
an animated conversation in undertones, they all with- 
drew in obedience to his last words, with the exception 
of the one whom Consuelo, pointing him out to Joseph, 
called the Silent Man; he was the one who had not left 
Herr Mayer. 

Haydn was preparing to order his companion's and his 
own frugal supper to be served on the end of the kitchen 
table, when Herr Mayer came to them and invited them 
to share his repast, insisting so good-humoredly that they 
dared not refuse. He took them into the dining-room, 
where they found a veritable feast ; such it was, at least, 
to two poor children who had been entirely without any- 
thing in the way of delicacies for five days of painful 
travelling on foot. But Consuelo indulged very sparingly ; 
the gusto with which Herr Mayer ate, the eagerness with 
which the servants waited upon him, and the quantity of 
wine which he and his silent companion absorbed, forced 
her to modify to some extent the exalted opinion she had 
formed of her host's presbyterian virtues. She was es- 
pecially disgusted by his evident desire to induce Joseph 
and herself to drink more than they needed, and by the 
exceedingly vulgar playfulness with which he prevented 
them from putting water in their wine. She saw with 
even greater uneasiness that, whether from absent- 
mindedness, or because he really felt the need of repair- 
ing his physical powers, Joseph did not watch himself 
closely and became more talkative and confidential than 
ai 
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she could have wished. At last she lost patience, when 
she found that her companion was insensible to the 
nudges of the elbow with which she tried to stop his too 
frequent libations; and withdrawing his glass as Herr 
Mayer was about to refill it, she said : 

" No, no; allow us to refrain from imitating you; it is 
not becoming in us." 

"You are devilish strange musicians!" cried Mayer, 
laughing with a frank and careless air ; " musicians who 
don't drink ! You are the first of that stripe I have ever 
met!" 

"Are you a musician yourself, sir?" said Joseph. 
" ril wager that you are ! The devil take me if you are 
not chapel-master in some Saxon principality." 

" Perhaps," rejoined Mayer, with a smile; "and that 
is why you arouse a sympathetic feeling in me, my 
children." 

" If the gentleman is a master," said Consuelo, "there 
is too great a distance between his talent and that of poor 
street singers like us, for him to take a very keen inter- 
est in us." 

" There are poor street singers who have more talent 
than people think," said Mayer; "and there are some 
very great masters, even chapel-masters to the greatest 
sovereigns on earth, who began by singing on the streets. 
Suppose 1 should tell you that, between nine and ten 
o'clock this morning, among the mountains on the left 
bank of the Moldau, I heard two charming voices singing 
an Italian duet, with a very pretty, indeed, a very skil- 
ful accompaniment on the violin ? Well, that very thing 
happened to me while I was breakfasting on a hillside 
with my friends. And yet, when 1 saw the musicians 
who had charmed me so, coming down the hill, I was ex- 
ceedingly surprised to find that they were two poor chil- 
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dren, one dressed as a peasant, the other very neat, very 
simple, but apparently far from wealthy. Be neither 
ashamed nor surprised, therefore, at my friendship for 
you, my little friends, but do me the favor of drinking to 
the Muses, our common and divine patron saints!" 

** Sir maestro ! " cried Joseph, joyfully, altogether won 
over, " I will drink to your Muse. Oh I you are a genu- 
ine musician, I am sure of it, since you are so enthusiastic 
over the talent of — my comrade, Signor Bertoni." 

"No, you shall not drink any more," said Consuelo, 
really vexed, and she snatched his glass from his hand ; 
** nor will 1," she added, turning down her own. " We 
have only our voices to support us, sir professor, and 
wine spoils the voice ; you ought, therefore, to encourage 
us to remain sober, instead of trying to make us tipsy." 

"You talk reasonably,'^ said Mayer, replacing in the 
centre of the table the carafe of water which he had put 
behind him. " Yes, let us be careful of the voice, that is 
well said. You are wiser than your age would imply, 
friend Bertoni, and I am very glad to have acquired this 
proof of your good morals. You will go far — I can see it 
by your prudence as well as your talent. And I desire to 
have the honor and credit of contributing to your success. " 

Thereupon the pretended professor, throwing himself 
back in his chair, and talking with an air of extreme 
kindness and sincerity, offered to take them with him to 
Dresden, where he would obtain for them lessons from 
the famous Hasse, and the special patronage of the Queen 
of Poland, Electoral Princess of Saxony. 

This princess, the wife of Augustus III., King of Poland, 
happened to be a pupil of Porpora. That master and 
Sassone* were rivals for the favor of the dilettante queen, 

* A name which the Italians gave to Johann Adolf Hasse, who 
was a Saxon. 
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who had been the original cause of their enmity. Even 
if Consuelo had been disposed to 'seek her fortune in the 
North of Germany, she would not have selected that 
court for her début, where she would have found herself 
at odds with the school and the clique which had tri- 
umphed over her master. She had heard him say enough 
in his hours of bitterness and spleen, to be very little 
tempted to follow Professor Mayer's advice under any 
circumstances. 

As for Joseph, his position was very different. His 
brain being heated by the supper, he fancied that he had 
fallen in with a powerful patron and the promoter of his 
future fortunes. It did not once occur to him to abandon 
Consuelo in order to follow the new friend ; but, slightly 
tipsy as he was, he took pleasure in the hope of meeting 
him again some day. He had confidence in his goodwill, 
and thanked him warmly. In the intoxication of joy he 
produced his violin, and played sadly out of tune. Herr 
Mayer applauded him the more, whether because he did 
not wish to mortify him by calling attention to his false 
notes, or — ^and so Consuelo thought — because he was 
himself a musician of very moderate talent. The error 
into which he had really fallen as to her own sex, al- 
though he had heard her sing, confirmed her in the 
opinion that he could not have a highly trained ear, 
since he had allowed himself to be deceived as easily as 
a village fiddler or a teacher of the trumpet. 

However, Herr Mayer insisted that they should allow 
him to take them to Dresden. Even while refusing, Jo- 
seph listened to his offers with a dazed air, and made so 
many promises to go thither at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, that Consuelo felt called upon to set Herr Mayer 
right as to the impossibility of that arrangement. 

"He must not think of that at present," she said 
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firmly; "you know very well, Joseph, that it cannot be, 
and that you yourself have other plans." 

Mayer renewed his seductive offers, but was surprised 
to find her immovable, and Joseph likewise, for he re- 
turned to his senses when Signor Bertoni addressed him. 

At this juncture, the silent traveller, who had made 
only a brief appearance at supper, came and called 
Mayer, who went out with him. Consuelo seized that 
opportunity to scold Joseph for his readiness to listen to 
the fine speeches of the first comer, and to the inspiration 
of strong wine. 

''Did I say too much ? " asked Joseph, in dismay. 

** No," she replied ; "but it is imprudent to remain so 
long in the company of strangers. By dint of staring at 
me, they may discover— or at least suspect — ^that I am 
not a boy. It was of no use for me to rub my hands 
with my pencil, to blacken them, and to keep them 
under the table as much as I could ; it would have been 
impossible for them not to notice what weak hands they 
were, if they had not luckily been engrossed— one by 
the bottle, the other by his own chatter. Now, the most 
prudent way for us would be to disappear and go to some 
other inn to sleep ; for I am not comfortable with these 
new acquaintances, who seem determined to dog our 
steps." 

"What !" said Joseph, "sneak off like ingrates, with- 
out saying good-night — ^without thanking that excellent 
man — that illustrious professor, for aught we know! 
Who can say that it is not the great Hasse himself with 
whom we have been conversing i " 

" I promise you that it isn't ; and if you had had your 
wits about you, you would have noticed that he made a mul- 
titude of wretchedly commonplace remarks about music. 
He is some musician from the back row of the orchestra 
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— a good fellow, a great talker, and something of a 
drunkard. I don't know why it is that I fancy that 1 can 
see in his face that he has never done more than blow a 
brass horn ; and, from his oblique glance, one would say 
that he always has an eye on the leader of the orchestra." 

^'Corno or clarino seconda," cried Joseph, with a roar of 
laughter; "none the less, he is a pleasant table com- 
panion." 

** But you can hardly be called so," retorted Consuelo, 
rather tartly. "Come, be sober, and let us say good- 
night to our friends; for we are going away." 

"The rain is falling in torrents; hear how it beats 
against the glass ! " 

" 1 trust that you do not propose to go to sleep on this 
table ? " said Consuelo, shaking him to rouse him. 

At that moment, Herr Mayer returned to the room. 

" Here's a pretty mess ! " he cried gayly. " 1 thought 
that 1 could sleep here and go on to-morrow to Chamb ; 
but my friends here insist on my retracing my steps, say- 
ing that my presence is necessary in an important mat- 
ter they have on hand at Passau. 1 must yield to them. 
Look you, my children, if I may venture to advise you, 
since 1 must renounce the pleasure of taking you to 
Dresden, I advise you to seize this opportunity. I still 
have two seats for you in my carriage, as these gentle- 
men have their own. To-morrow morning we shall be 
at Passau, which is only six miles from here. There I 
shall wish you a pleasant journey. You will be near 
the Austrian frontier, and, if you choose, you can go 
down the Danube by boat to Vienna, at small expense 
and without fatigue. " 

Joseph considered the proposition most opportune to 
give Consuelo's poor feet some rest. It did, in fact, seem 
an excellent opportunity, and the idea of going down the 
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Danube by boat had not before occurred to them. Con- 
suelo accepted, therefore, especially as she saw that Jo- 
seph was in no condition to take the necessary precau- 
tions for their accommodation that night. Entrenched 
on the back seat of the carriage, in the darkness, she had 
nothing to fear from the eyes of her travelling com- 
panions, and Herr Mayer said that they would reach 
Passau before daybreak. Joseph was overjoyed by her 
decision ; but Consuelo felt an indefinable repugnance, 
and the aspect of Herr Mayer's friends impressed her 
more unpleasantly every moment. She asked him if 
they were musicians also. 

"All of them, more or less," he answered laconically. 

They found the carriages ready, the drivers in their 
places, and the inn-servants, delighted at Herr Mayer's 
liberality, hustling about him to wait upon him to the 
last. In an interval of silence, amid all this excitement, 
Consuelo heard a groan that seemed to come from the 
middle of the yard. She turned to Joseph, who had no- 
ticed nothing ; and, the groan being repeated, she felt a 
shudder run through her veins. However, no one seemed 
to pay any heed, and she could attribute the sound only 
to some dog weary of his chain. But, strive as she 
would to forget it, she retained a most unpleasant impres- 
sion. That smothered cry, amid the darkness, the wind 
and the rain, coming from the midst of a group of people, 
some animated, some indifferent, and under such circum- 
stances that she could not be sure whether it was a 
human voice or an imaginary sound, struck terror and sad- 
ness to her heart. She instantly thought of Albert ; and, 
as if she felt that she could participate in those mys- 
terious revelations of which he seemed to possess the 
secret, she was horrified at the idea that some danger 
might be impending over her fiance's head or her own. 
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But the carriage was already in motion. A fresh 
horse, stouter than the first, drew it swiftly along the 
road. The other carriage, moving with equal rapidity, 
was sometimes in fronts sometimes behind. Joseph chat- 
tered away upon fresh subjects with Herr Mayer, and 
Consuelo tried to fall asleep, pretending that she had 
succeeded, in order to account for her silence. 

Fatigue overcame anxiety and depression at last, and 
she fell into a deep sleep. When she awoke, Joseph 
was asleep, and Herr Mayer was silent. The rain had 
ceased, the sky was clear, and the day was beginning to 
break. The aspect of the country was altogether un- 
familiar to Consuelo. But from time to time she saw on 
the horizon the summits of a mountain chain which re- 
sembled the Bôhmer-Wald. 

As the torpor of sleep vanished, Consuelo noticed, 
with surprise, the position of those mountains, which 
should have been at her left, but were at her right. The 
stars had disappeared, and the sun, which she expected to 
see rise in front of her, had not yet appeared. She con- 
cluded that what she saw must be some other chain than 
the Bohmer-Wald. Herr Mayer was snoring, and she 
dared not speak to the driver of the carriage, the only 
person who was awake at that moment. 

The horse slackened his pace to a walk to ascend a 
steep hill, and the sound of the wheels was deadened in 
the deep sand of the ruts. Thereupon, Consuelo heard 
very distinctly the same dull, moaning sob that she had 
heard in the inn yard at Biberach. The voice seemed to 
come from behind her. She turned instinctively and saw 
nothing but the leather back against which she was lean- 
ing. She believed that she was the victim of an halluci- 
nation ; and as her thoughts turned constantly to Albert, 
she had a most distressing conviction that he was in the 
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agony of death at that moment, and that, by virtue of the 
incredible power of that man's love for her, she heard the 
mournful and heartrending sound of his last breaths. 
This fancy took possession of her brain so entirely, that 
she felt her strength giving way ; and, fearing that she 
was about to faint, she asked the driver, who had stopped 
to breathe his horse, half-way up the hill, to allow her to 
make the rest of the ascent on foot. He consented, and, 
alighting himself, walked by the horse's side, whistling. 

The man was too well dressed to be a professional 
driver. At one moment, as he raised his arm, Consuelo 
thought that she saw pistols in his belt. There was 
nothing unnatural in that precaution, in a region so 
deserted as that where they then were ; moreover, the 
shape of the carriage, which Consuelo examined as she 
walked by the wheel, indicated that it was used for the 
carriage of merchandise. It was so deep that it evidently 
had, behind the back seat, a double compartment, in 
which valuable articles and despatches were carried. It 
did not seem very heavily loaded, however, for a single 
horse drew it with ease. Consuelo made another obser- 
vation, which made a much deeper impression on her, 
and that was, that her shadow fell in front of her ; and, 
on turning around, she saw that the sun had risen above 
the horizon at a point directly opposite that where it 
should have been if the carriage were going in the direc- 
tion of Passau. 

"In what direction are we going ? " she asked the dri- 
ver, running to overtake him; "our backs are turned 
to Austria." 

"Yes, for the last half hour," he replied tranquilly; 
" we are retracing our steps because the bridge over the 
river is down, and we must make a détour of half a mile 
to find another." 
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Consuelo, somewhat reassured, returned to the car- 
riage, exchanged a few indifferent words with Herr 
Mayer, who was awake, but soon fell asleep again — 
Joseph had not once stirred — and they soon reached the 
top of the hill. Consuelo saw a very steep road winding 
down on the other side, and the river of which the driver 
had spoken appeared at the bottom of a ravine ; but as 
far as the eye could see there was no bridge, and still 
they went on toward the north. Consuelo was so sur- 
prised and disturbed that she could not sleep. 

Soon they came to another ascent ; the horse seemed 
very tired. The travellers all alighted except Consuelo, 
whose feet still pained her. Thereupon, the groaning 
again reached her ears, but so distinctly and so repeat- 
edly that she could no longer attribute it to a delusion of 
her senses ; the sound evidently came from the double 
box at the back of the carriage. She examined it care- 
fully and discovered, in the corner in which Herr Mayer 
had always sat, a small round piece of leather in the 
form of a wicket, which communicated with the double 
compartment. She tried to open it, but could not. There 
was a lock, the key to which was probably in the pre- 
tended professor's pocket. 

Consuelo, always ardent and fearless in adventures of 
this sort, took from her pocket a knife with a strong and 
very sharp blade, with which she had provided herself 
on leaving the castle, in obedience to an inspiration of 
modesty, and with a vague apprehension of perils from 
which suicide will always rescue a determined woman. 
She seized a moment when all the travellers were walk- 
ing ahead of the carriage, even the driver, who no longer 
had aught to fear from his horse's ardor ; and enlarging, 
with a firm and ready hand, the narrow crack at the 
junction of the wicket with the back of the seat, she sue- 
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ceeded in widening it so that she could look into the interior 
of that mysterious chest. Imagine her surprise and hor- 
ror when she distinguished, in that narrow, dark dun- 
geon, which received no air and light except through a 
slit in the top, a man of tall and powerful build, gagged, 
covered with blood, bound hand and foot, and his body 
bent almost double, in a state of horrible discomfort and 
suffering I What she could see of his face was of a livid 
pallor, and he seemed to be in the convulsions of the 
death agony. 



LXXI 

Frozen with horror, Consuelo leaped to the ground; 
and, joining Joseph, furtively pressed his arm as a signal 
to him to walk away from the group with her. When 
they were at a little distance, she said to him in an un- 
dertone : 

** We are lost if we do not take flight this very instant ; 
these people are robbers and murderers. I have just ob- 
tained proof of it. Let us quicken our pace and take to 
the fields, for they have their reasons for deceiving us as 
they are doing." 

Joseph thought that his companion's imagination was 
disordered by a bad dream. He hardly understood what 
she said to him. He himself was oppressed by an unac- 
customed sense of languor ; and the pains in the stomach 
that he felt made him think that the wine he had drunk 
the night before had been tampered with by the inn- 
keeper and mingled with strong and injurious drugs. It 
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is certain that he had not departed sufficiently from his 
usual sobriety to cause such a feeling of languor and 
prostration. 

" Dear signora," he replied, ** you have had the night- 
mare, and it seems to me as if I had it while I listen to 
you. Even if these worthy people were bandits, as you 
are pleased to imagine, what rich booty could they hope 
to obtain by making captives of us ? " 

" I don't know, but I am afraid ; and if you had seen, 
as I have, a murdered man in this very carriage in which 
we are travelling " 

Joseph could not help laughing ; for that assertion of 
Consuelo's seemed in very truth to be dictated by a 
vision. 

** But surely you can see that they are taking us off 
our road ? " she continued warmly ; ** that they are tak- 
ing us toward the north, while Passau and the Danube 
are behind us ? Look where the sun is, and see what a 
deserted region we are passing through, instead of ap- 
proaching a large town ! " 

The justness of these remarks impressed Joseph at 
last, and began to dispel the feeling of security, lethargic, 
so to speak, in which he was plunged. 

** Well," he said, 'Met us hurry ahead; and if they 
seem disposed to detain us against our will, we shall at 
least know their intentions." 

** And if we cannot escape them at once, without be- 
traying our purpose, Joseph, then, you understand, we 
will see who can be the most cunning, and we will es- 
cape some other time." 

Thereupon she leaned heavily on his arm, limping 
more than the pain required, but gaining ground, never- 
theless. But before they had taken ten steps they were 
recalled by Herr Mayer, at first in a friendly tone, soon 
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more harshly, and finally, as they paid no heed, with 
violent oaths from the others. Joseph turned his head 
and saw with dismay that the driver was running after 
them and covering them with a pistol. 

"They will kill us," he said to Consuelo, slackening 
his pace. 

" Are we out of range ? " she asked, coolly, still draw- 
ing him on and beginning to run. 

"I don't know," replied Joseph, trying to stop her; 
" take my advice, the right moment has not come. They 
are going to fire on us." 

** Halt, or you are dead men ! " cried the driver, who 
ran faster than they, and still held the pistol levelled at 
them. 

"This is the time to show a bold front," said Con- 
suelo, suddenly stopping ; — " talk and act as I do, Joseph. 
— Well, upon my word ! " she said, aloud, turning on her 
heel and laughing with the self-assurance of an excellent 
actress, " if my feet didn't hurt me too much to run any 
farther, I would show you that a jest is a jest." 

Glancing at Joseph, who was as pale as death, she 
pretended to laugh heartily, calling the attention of the 
other travellers, who had come up meanwhile, to his 
distressed expression. 

** He believed it! " she cried, with perfectly counter- 
feited merriment. ** My poor comrade believed it ! Ah ! 
Beppo, I didn't think you were such a coward! I say, 
sir professor, just look at Beppo, who actually believed 
that our friend meant to put a bullet into him ! " 

Consuelo purposely spoke in the Venetian dialect, thus 
holding at bay by her merriment the man with the pis- 
tol, who did not understand a word. Herr Mayer af- 
fected to laugh with her. Then he turned to the driver. 

"What is the meaning of this wretched joke?" he 
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said, not without a wink which Consuelo detected. "Why 
do you want to frighten these poor children so ? " 

" 1 wanted to find out if they had any pluck," replied 
the driver, replacing his pistols in his belt. 

"Alas!" said Consuelo, slyly, "our friend will have 
a poor opinion of you now, my dear Joseph. As for me, 
I wasn't afraid; do me justice, Signor Pistol." 

"You are a brave fellow," said Herr Mayer; "you 
would make a pretty drummer, for you would beat the 
charge at the head of a regiment without flinching amid 
the bullets." 

"Oh ! as for that I can't say," said she ; " perhaps I 
should have been afraid if I had thought that he really 
meant to kill us. But we Venetians know all sorts of 
games, and we are not to be caught like that." 

"Never mind, the joke was in bad taste," rejoined 
Herr Mayer. 

He turned to the conductor again and made a pretence 
of scolding him mildly; but Consuelo was not deceived; 
she knew from the tone of their dialogue that they were 
having a discussion, the result of which was that they 
concluded that they were mistaken as to her purpose to 
escape. 

" You must agree," said Consuelo, laughingly, to Herr 
Mayer, after they had all returned to the carriage, " that 
your be-pistolled driver is a devil of a fellow ! I propose 
to call him Signor Pistola. But, after all, you will admit 
that the game is not a new one, sir professor." 

" It is a German witticism," said Herr Mayer; "you 
people in Venice have more wit than that, haven't 
you?" 

" Do you know what a party of Italians would have 
done, if they had been in your place, to play a good trick 
on us ? They would have driven the carriage into the 
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first clump of trees by the road, and they would all have 
hidden. Then, when we returned, finding nobody at all, 
and thinking that the devil had flown away with the 
whole affair, who would have been nicely fooled ? es- 
pecially when I can hardly drag myself along, and Jo- 
seph, who is as cowardly as a cow of the Bôhmer-Wald, 
would have thought that he was abandoned in this 
desert." 

Herr Mayer laughed at these childish pleasantries, and 
translated them to Signor Pistola, who was no less di- 
verted than he by the gondolier's simplicity. 

**Oh; you are too sharp!" said Mayer; **one had 
better not rub against you with a practical joke ! " 

And Consuelo, detecting the profound irony which 
showed through the false professor's jovial and paternal 
air, continued to play the rôle of a simpleton who deems 
himself very sly — a well-known character in every melo- 
drama. 

Surely their situation was serious enough ; and, while 
playing her game with great skill, Consuelo felt as if she 
were being consumed by fever. Luckily, when the 
fever is on us, we act, and surrender only when the 
stupor comes. 

Thenceforth she was as gay as she had previously 
been reserved ; and Joseph, who had recovered all his 
faculties, seconded her manfully. While appearing to 
have no doubt that they were approaching Passau, they 
pretended to listen favorably to the suggestions of going 
to Dresden, to which Herr Mayer did not fail to recur. 
By this means they gained his full confidence, and led 
him on to seek some pretext for giving them to under- 
stand frankly that he proposed to take them thither with- 
out their permission. The pretext was soon found. Herr 
Mayer was no novice in abductions of this sort. There 
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was an animated conversation in some strange tongue 
between the three men — Mayer, Signor Pistola and the 
silent man. Then suddenly they began to talk German 
again, and, as if they were continuing the same subject, 
Herr Mayer exclaimed : 

** I told you that we were on the wrong road, and, to 
prove it, their carriage doesn't appear. It's more than 
two hours since we left them behind, and I can see 
nothing on the hill, look as intently as I may." 

" I don't see anything of them," said the driver, put- 
ting his head out of the carriage and drawing it back 
with a discouraged air. 

Consuelo had not failed to notice, at the first hill, the 
disappearance of the other carriage with which they had 
started from Biberach. 

" I was very sure that we had gone astray," observed 
Joseph, ** but I didn't want to say so." 

"What's that ? Why the devil didn't you say so ? " 
demanded the silent man, affecting grave displeasure at 
this discovery. 

** Because it amused me," said Joseph, inspired by 
Consuelo's innocent Machiavelianism ; ** it's a funny 
thing to be lost in a carriage ; I thought that that never 
happened except to pedestrians." 

" I must confess that it amuses me too," said Consu- 
elo. ** I wish now that we were on the road to Dresden." 

*Mf I knew where we were," said Herr Mayer, *M 
would rejoice with you, my children, for I confess that I 
was disgusted enough to have to go to Passau just to 
please our good friends ; and I should be very glad if we 
had gone far enough astray to have an excuse for setting 
bounds to our willingness to oblige them." 

"Faith, sir professor," rejoined Joseph, "that will 
be as you please ; it is your business. If we are not in 
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your way, and if you still want us to go to Dresden, 
why we are quite ready to go with you, even to the end 
of the world. What do you say, Bertoni ? " 

" I say the same," replied Consuelo. "f^ogue la go- 
Ure!" 

"You are good children ! " replied Mayer, concealing 
his delight beneath a preoccupied air ; '' but I would like 
right well to know where we are." 

** Wherever we are, we must stop," said the driver ; 
"the horse can go no farther. He has eaten nothing 
since last evening, and he travelled all night. We shouldn't 
be sorry ourselves for a little rest. Here is a strip of wood. 
We still have a few provisions ; halt ! " 

They drove into the wood and the horse was unhar- 
nessed. Joseph and Consuelo eagerly offered their ser- 
vices, and they were accepted without suspicion. They 
let the carriage drop forward on the shafts ; and the 
change evidently made the invisible prisoner's position 
more painful, for Consuelo heard him groan again. 
Mayer heard him too, and gazed steadily at Consuelo to 
see if she had noticed it. But, despite the pity that rent 
her heart, she succeeded in appearing deaf and unmoved. 
Mayer made a circuit of the carriage, and Consuelo, who 
had walked away, saw him open a small exterior door at 
the rear, cast a glance into the double compartment, 
close it, and replace the key in his pocket. 

"Is the luggage injured?" the silent man called to 
Herr Mayer. 

" It is all right," he replied with rugged indifference ; 
and he proceeded to make preparations for breakfast. 

" Now," Consuelo whispered hastily to Joseph as she 
passed him, " do as I do, and follow every step I take." 

She assisted in spreading the provisions on the grass 
and drawing the corks from the bottles. Joseph followed 

32 
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her example, affecting the most exuberant spirits ; Herr 
Mayer was delighted to see these volunteer servants de- 
vote themselves to his comfort. He loved his ease, and 
fell to eating and drinking, as did his companions, with 
more gluttonous and coarser manners than they had dis- 
played on the preceding evening. He held out his glass 
every moment to his two new pages, who constantly rose 
and sat down again, and ran hither and thither, watch- 
ing for the favorable moment to run for good and all, but 
waiting until the wine and the process of digestion should 
make their dangerous keepers less clear-sighted. At last 
Herr Mayer stretched himself out on the grass and, un- 
buttoning his jacket, exposed to the sun his broad chest 
embellished with pistols. The driver went to see if his 
horse was supplied with fodder, and the silent man set 
about seeking a suitable spot for the animal to drink on 
the muddy bank of the brook by which they had camped. 
That was the signal for their deliverance. Consuelo 
pretended to join him in the search. Joseph went into 
the bushes with her, and as soon as they were hidden by 
the dense foliage, they started off through the woods like 
two hares. They had little to fear from pistol-balls in 
that dense underbrush ; and, when they heard voices 
calling them, they considered that they had a sufficient 
start to continue without danger. 

** It is better to reply, however," said Consuelo, stop- 
ping ; "it will put an end to any suspicion, and give us 
time for another run." 

So Joseph replied : 

** This way, this way ! there is water here ! " 

"A spring ! a spring ! " cried Consuelo. 

Then they started off again at right angles, to throw 
the enemy off the scent. Consuelo forgot her sore, 
swollen feet, and Joseph finally threw off the effects of 
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the narcotic Herr Mayer had administered the night 
before. Fear gave them wings. 

They had been running thus for ten minutes in the 
opposite direction to that which they had first taken, 
giving themselves no time to listen to the voices calling 
them from different quarters, when they found them- 
selves on the edge of the woods, and in front of them a 
steep, grassy slope running down to a travelled road, and 
furze-land dotted with clumps of trees. 

** Let us not leave the woods," said Joseph. ** They 
will certainly come here, and from this high land they 
can see us in whatever direction we go." 

Consuelo hesitated an instant, explored the country 
with a rapid glance, and replied : 

"These woods are too small to conceal us long. 
There is a road in front of us, and a chance of meeting 



some one." 



" Why ! " cried Joseph, " it's the same road we were 
following just now. See I it winds around the hill and 
ascends to the right to the place that we started from. 
Let one of the three get on the horse and he will over- 
take us before we reach the foot of the slope." 

** We will see about that," said Consuelo. " We can 
run fast down hill. I see something down on the road, 
something coming up in this direction. It's just a matter 
of reaching it before we are caught. Come on I " 

There was no time to waste in deliberating. Joseph 
trusted in Consuelo's inspiration ; they descended the 
hill in an instant, and had reached the first clumps of 
trees, when they heard the voices of their enemies at the 
edge of the woods. This time they refrained from reply- 
ing, and ran on, under cover of the trees and bushes, 
until they came to a stream running between high 
banks, which those same trees had hidden from them. 
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A long plank served as a bridge ; they ran across, then 
threw the plank into the water. 

Having arrived safely at the other bank, they de- 
scended it, still protected by thick vegetation; and, 
hearing no voices, they concluded that their pursuers 
had lost trace of them, or that they were no longer 
deceived as to their intentions and were trying to take 
them by surprise. But soon the vegetation on the bank 
came to an end. They halted, afraid of being seen. 
Joseph cautiously put out his head from the last bushes, 
and saw one of the bandits keeping watch on the edge of 
the woods, and another — ^presumably Signor Pistola, of 
whose superior abilities as a runner they had already 
had some experience — at the foot of the hill, not far from 
the river. While Joseph reconnoitred the enemy's posi- 
tion, Consuelo had walked in the direction of the road; 
and in a moment she returned in hot haste. 

"It's a carriage coming," she said, "we are saved! 
We must reach it before the man who is chasing us finds 
a way to cross the river." 

They ran straight toward the road, notwithstanding 
the entire absence of cover ; the carriage came on at a 
gallop. 

"Oh! Heaven!" said Joseph, "suppose it should 
prove to be the other carriage, the one with the accom- 
plices ? " 

"No," said Consuelo, "it's a berlin with six horses, 
two postilions and two outriders; we are saved, I tell 
you! courage, just a moment more." 

It was high time for them to reach the road ; Pistola 
had found their footprints on the sand on the brink of the 
stream. He was as strong and swift of foot as a wild 
boar. He soon discovered the place where the footprints 
disappeared, and the posts on which the plank had 
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rested. He divined the stratagem, swam across the 
stream, found the footprints again on the other bank, and 
still following them, finally emerged from the bushes ; he 
saw the fugitives running through the furze — but he also 
saw the carriage ; he understood their plan, and, being 
unable to thwart it, returned to the bushes and kept a 
sharp lookout. 

The berlin did not stop in response to the cries of the 
young people, who were at first taken for beggars. The 
travellers tossed them some pieces of money, and their 
outriders, seeing that our fugitives continued to run along 
shrieking at the carriage door, instead of picking them up, 
galloped upon them to relieve their masters from such 
importunity. Consuelo, breathless and feeling that her 
strength was failing her, as almost always happens at 
the moment of success, could not force another sound 
from her throat, but clasped her hands with an imploring 
expression as she ran after the horsemen ; while Joseph, 
clinging to the door at the risk of losing his hold and 
being crushed beneath the wheels, cried in a panting 
voice : 

"Help! helpl we are pursued I thieves! murder!" 

One of the two occupants of the berlin succeeded at 
last in understanding these broken sentences, and mo- 
tioned to one of the outriders, who ordered the postilions 
to stop. Thereupon, Consuelo, releasing the bridle of 
the other horseman, to which she had clung, although 
the horse reared and his rider threatened her with his 
whip, joined Joseph ; and her face, flushed by the exer- 
tion of running, impressed the travellers, who consented 
to a parley. 

" What does this mean ? " said one of them ; ** is this 
a new way of asking alms ? We gave you money, what 
more do you want ? can't you answer ? " 
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Consuelo seemed ready to expire. Joseph, entirely 
breathless, could only say : 

"Save us! save us!" and point helplessly to the 
woods and the hill. 

*' They look like two foxes with the dogs hot on the 
scent," said the other traveller; "let us wait till their 
voices come back." — And the two gentlemen, who were 
magnificently dressed, watched them and smiled with an 
unconcerned air, in striking contrast to the agitation of 
the poor fugitives. 

At last Joseph succeeded in repeating the words, 
"thieves" and "assassins;" instantly the noble travel- 
lers caused the carriage door to be opened, and stepped 
out, looking in every direction, and amazed to see no 
apparent motive for such an alarm. At last Consuelo 
recovered herself sufficiently to address them thus, paus- 
ing to take breath after every sentence : 

"We are two strolling musicians; we have been kid- 
napped by men whom we do not know, and who, on the 
pretext of doing us a favor, induced us to get into their 
carriage and travel all night. At daybreak we discov- 
ered that they were deceiving us and were taking us 
toward the north instead of going toward Vienna. We 
tried to run away ; they threatened us, pistol in hand. 
At last they halted in the woods yonder, and we escaped 
and ran toward your carriage. If you abandon us here, 
we are lost ; they are within a few steps of the road, one 
in the bushes, the other in the woods." 

"How many of them are there?" asked one of the 
outriders. 

" My friend," said that one of the travellers — speaking 
in French — to whom Consuelo had spoken because he 
was nearer her, as he stood on the step, " understand 
that this is no affair of yours. How many are there ? a 
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noble question ! It is your duty to fight if I say the 
word, and I do not detail you to count the enemy." 

"Really, do you propose to amuse yourself with a 
skirmish?" said the other nobleman, also in French; 
** remember, baron, that it takes time." 

** It won't take long, and it will quicken our circula- 
tion. Will you take a hand, count ?" 

'* To be sure, if it amuses you." 

And the count, with majestic indolence, took his sword 
in one hand, and in the other a pair of pistols, the hilts 
of which were decorated with jewels. 

** Ah! you do well, messieurs!" cried Consuelo, for- 
getting for a moment in her natural impetuosity the hum- 
ble rôle she was playing, and seizing the count's arm 
with both hands. 

The count, taken aback by such familiarity on the 
part of such a little ragamuffin, looked at his sleeve with 
a comical air of disgust, shook it, and turned his eyes 
with contemptuous indolence upon Consuelo, who could 
not refrain from smiling as she remembered how ardently 
Count Zustiniani and so many other most illustrious 
Venetians had besought in other days the favor of kissing 
one of those hands whose insolence seemed now so pol- 
luting. Whether because there shone in her eyes at 
that moment a beam of tranquil, unassuming pride, which 
contradicted her impoverished exterior ; or because the 
facility with which she spoke, in the heart of Germany, 
the language of fashionable society, produced the impres- 
sion that she was a young nobleman in disguise ; or be* 
cause the charm of her sex instinctively made itself felt, 
certain it is that the count's manner suddenly changed, 
and his face assumed a benevolent smile instead of a 
smile of disdain. The count was still young and hand- 
some ; one might have been dazzled by his charms, had 
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it not been that the baron had the advantage of him in 
youth, regularity of feature and elegance of figure. They 
were the two handsomest men of their time, as was com- 
monly said of them, and probably of many others. 

Consuelo, observing that the young baron's eloquent 
eyes were fixed upon her with an expression of uncer- 
tainty, surprise and interest, diverted their attention from 
herself by saying : 

" Go, messieurs, or rather come ; we will act as your 
guides. These bandits have a poor wretch hidden in a 
compartment of their carriage, closely confined as in a 
dungeon. He is bound hand and foot, covered with 
blood, gagged and dying ; go and set him free ; that is a 
fitting task for noble hearts like yours ! " 

" Vive Dieu! this is a very pretty fellow ! " cried the 
baron, ** and 1 see, my dear count, that we did not waste 
time by stopping to listen to him. It may be that this is 
some gallant gentleman whom we are going to rescue 
from the hands of these bandits," 

"You say that they are up there?" said the count, 
pointing to the woods. 

'* Yes," said Joseph, " but they have scattered, and if 
your lordships will deign to listen to my humble advice, 
you will divide your attack. You will drive up the hill 
in your carriage as rapidly as possible, and, after passing 
the summit, you will find, abreast of yonder woods and 
just at the entrance to them, on the opposite side, the 
carriage containing the prisoner ; meanwhile 1 will guide 
these gentlemen who are on horseback straight to the 
same point by the foot-path. There are only three of 
the bandits ; but when they are attacked on both sides 
at once, they will make no resistance." 

"That is an excellent plan," said the baron. "Re- 
main in the carriage, count, and let your servant remain 
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with you. 1 will take his horse. One of these children 
will be your guide, and tell you where to stop. 1 will 
take this one and my servant. Let us make haste ; for 
if the villains are on the alert, as is probable, they will 
get the start of us." 

'*The carriage cannot escape you," said Consuelo; 
" their horse is exhausted." 

The baron leaped on the horse ridden by the count's 
servant, who climbed up behind the carriage. 

"Step in," said the count to Consuelo, allowing her 
to enter first, while apparently unconscious of that act 
of deference. He sat down on the back seat, however, 
and she on the front seat. Leaning out of the door, 
while the postilions urged the horses to a gallop, he fol- 
lowed with his eyes the course of his companion, who 
swam his horse across the stream, followed by his es- 
cort, who had taken Joseph en croupe to cross. Consuelo 
was not free from anxiety concerning her poor comrade, 
thus exposed to the first fire; but she was proud and 
gratified to see him ardently accept that perilous post. 
She saw him ascend the hill, followed by the two horse- 
men, who were spurring their horses vigorously; then 
they all disappeared in the woods. Two reports rang 
out, then a third. The berlin wound around the hill. 
Consuelo, not knowing what had happened, prayed fer- 
vently ; and the count, moved by a similar solicitude for 
his noble companion, shouted to his postilions with an 
oath: 

" Urge your horses, you knaves ! faster ! faster I " 
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LXXII 

Signor Pistola, to whom we can give no other name 
than that which Consuelo had bestowed upon him, for 
we have not become sufficiently interested in his person- 
ality to investigate the subject, Signor Pistola, from his 
hiding-place, had seen the berlin stop in response to the 
outcries of the fugitives. The other anonymous person, 
whom, following Consuelo again, we will call the Silent 
Man, had seen the same thing from the top of the hill 
and had made the same reflection ; he had hurried back 
to join Mayer, and they had considered the best means 
of escape. Before the baron had reached the river, Pis- 
tola had obtained a good start and was already hidden in 
the woods. He let them pass him, then fired twice at 
them from behind, one bullet piercing the baron's hat, 
the other inflicting a slight wound on the servant's horse. 
The baron wheeled about, saw him, rode straight at him, 
and laid him low with a pistol-shot. Then he left him 
writhing and cursing among the brambles, and followed 
Joseph, who reached Herr Mayer's carriage almost at the 
same instant that the count arrived. The latter had al- 
ready alighted. Mayer and the Silent Man had disap- 
peared with the horse, without wasting time in hiding the 
vehicle. The first thought of the victors was to force 
the lock of the box in which the prisoner was confined. 
Consuelo joyfully assisted in cutting the poor wretch's 
cords and removing the gag from his mouth. He no 
sooner found himself at liberty than he threw himself on 
the ground at the feet of his deliverers and thanked God. 
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But, as soon as he caught sight of the baron, he seemed to 
think that he had fallen back from Charybdis to Scylla. 

•'Ah! my lord Baron von Trenck!" he cried, "do 
not ruin me, do not give me up ! Mercy, mercy, for a 
poor deserter, the father of a family ! 1 am no more a 
Prussian than you are, baron ; I am an Austrian subject 
like yourself, and I beg you not to give me in custody. 
Oh I have mercy on me ! " 

" Have mercy on him. Baron von Trenck ! " cried Con- 
suelo, with no idea whom she was addressing or what 
it was ail about. 

" I will have mercy on you," rejoined the baron, ''but 
only on condition that you bind yourself by the most 
fearful oaths never to tell to whom you owe your life and 
liberty." 

And as he spoke, the baron took his handkerchief from 
his pocket and carefully covered his face, leaving only 
one eye visible. 

"Are you wounded ? " inquired the count. 

"No," he replied, pulling his hat over his face, "but 
if we happen to meet these alleged brigands, I don't care to 
be recognized. I do not stand any too well in the opinion 
of my gracious sovereign ; this would cap the climax." 

"1 understand what you mean," rejoined the count; 
" but have no fear, 1 will take it all on myself." 

" That may save this deserter from the whipping-post 
and the gallows, but not me from disgrace. No matter ! 
nobody knows what may happen ; one must oblige one's 
fellows at any risk. Come, you poor devil ! can you 
stand on your legs ? None too well, apparently. Are 
you wounded? " 

" 1 have received many blows, to be sure, but I don't 
feel them now." 

" But can you move ? " 
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** Oh, yes, sir aid-de-camp." 

" Don't call me that, you knave ! hush ! off with you! 
And let us do the same, my dear count ; I am anxious to 
be clear of these woods. 1 shot one of these recruiters; 
if the king should know it, my affairs would be in a fine 
state ! although, after all, it's little I care," he added with 
a shrug. 

" Alas ! " said Consuelo, while Joseph passed his gourd 
to the deserter, '* if you abandon him here, he will soon 
be recaptured. His feet are swollen by the cords, he can 
hardly use his hands. Just see how pale and exhausted 
he is!" 

"We will not abandon him," said the count, whose 
eyes were fastened on Consuelo. *' Dismount, Franz," 
he said to his servant; then, turning to the deserter: 
" Mount this horse, I give him to you, and this in addi- 
tion," he said, tossing him his purse. " Are you strong 
enough to ride to the Austrian frontier ? " 

"Yes, yes, my lord!" 

" Will you go as far as Vienna ? " 

"Yes, my lord." 

" Do you wish to return to the service ? " 

" Yes, my lord, anywhere but in Prussia." 

" Go to her majesty the empress-queen ; she receives 
everybody one day in each week. Tell her that Count 
Hoditz makes her a present of a very handsome grena- 
dier, perfectly drilled after the Prussian fashion." 

" I will go at full speed, my lord." 

"And never be unlucky enough to mention the 
Baron's name, or I will have my people take you and 
send you back to Prussia." 

" I would rather die on the spot. Oh! if the villains 
had left me the use of my hands, I would have killed 
myself when they caught me." 
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"Off you go!" 

"Yes, my lord." 

He drank the contents of the gourd, handed it back 
to Joseph, embraced him, unaware that he was indebted 
to him for a much more important service, prostrated 
himself before the count and the baron ; and, at an impa- 
tient gesture from the latter, which cut his words short, 
crossed himself, kissed the ground, and mounted the 
horse with the assistance of the servants, for he could 
not move his feet ; but he was no sooner in the saddle, 
than, recovering his strength and courage, he drove the 
spurs into his horse's sides and rode off at full speed in a 
southerly direction. 

" This will be the end of me, if they ever discover that 
I allowed you to do this," said the baron to the count. 
"Never mind," he added with a hearty laugh; "the 
idea of presenting Maria Theresa with one of Frederick's 
grenadiers is the most charming thing imaginable. That 
knave, who has discharged bullets at the Empress's 
Uhlans, will soon be doing the like for the King of Prus- 
sia's cadets. Faithful subjects, on my word, and well- 
chosen troops! " 

" Sovereigns are none the worse served on that account. 
By the way, what are we going to do with these chil- 
dren?" 

" We can say with the grenadier," replied Consuelo, 
"that if you abandon us here, we shall be lost." 

" 1 do not think," rejoined the count, in whose every 
word there was a sort of ostentation of chivalrous gal- 
lantry, "that we have afforded any cause for doubt of 
our humane sentiments. We are going to take you with 
us until you are sufficiently far away from here to have 
nothing more to fear. My servant, whose horse I have 
disposed of, will sit on the box," he said, addressing the 
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baron ; and he added in a lower tone : " Don't you prefer 
the company of these children to that of a valet, whom 
we should be obliged to take into the carriage, and before 
whom our conversation would necessarily be more con- 
strained ? " 

"To be sure," replied the baron; "artists, however 
poor they may be, are out of place nowhere. Who knows 
if this fellow, who has just found his violin in yonder 
bushes, and is fondling it so joyfully, is not a Tartini in 
embryo? Come, troubadour," he said to Joseph, who 
had, in fact, found his wallet, his instrument and his 
manuscripts on the battlefield, "come with us, and at 
our first stopping-place, you shall sing of this glorious 
combat in which we have found no one to whom to speak." 

" You may laugh at me all you please," said the count, 
when they were installed on the back seat of the berlin, 
with the young people opposite them, and were rolling 
away in the direction of Austria, " you who have brought 
down one bird of this gallows flock." 

** I am very much afraid that I didn't kill him on the 
spot, and that I shall meet him some day at the door of 
Frederick's closet, so that I would willingly turn that ex- 
ploit over to you." 

" And I, who have not even had a sight of the enemy," 
replied the count, "sincerely envy you your exploit; I 
enjoyed the adventure and should have taken great 
pleasure in chastising the hounds as they deserve. To 
come and seize deserters and levy recruits in the terri- 
tory of Bavaria, which is to-day Maria Theresa's loyal 
ally ! there is no name for such insolence ! " 

" It would be a pretext for war, ready to her hand, if 
she were not weary of fighting, and if the peace spirit 
did not prevail for the moment. You will oblige me, 
therefore, count, by not trumpeting the adventure 
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abroad, not only because of my sovereign, who would 
be deeply offended with me for the part I played in 
it, but also because of the mission to your empress 
with which 1 am entrusted. 1 should find her very ill 
disposed to receive me, if I should approach her when 
she still felt the smart of such an impertinence on the 
part of my government." 

*' Have no fear of me," the count replied ; ** you know 
that 1 am not a very zealous subject, because I am not an 
ambitious courtier." 

*' What other ambition can you have, my dear count .> 
Love and fortune have crowned your wishes ; while I — Ah I 
how entirely dissimilar our destinies have been hitherto, 
despite the analogy they seem to present at first sight! " 

As he spoke, the count took from his bosom a portrait 
surrounded with diamonds and gazed at it with melting 
eyes, heaving profound sighs which made Consuelo long 
to laugh. It seemed to her that so outspoken a passion 
was in execrable taste, and she inwardly ridiculed such 
conduct on the part of a great nobleman. 

"Dear baron," rejoined the count, lowering his voice 
— Consuelo pretended not to hear and did her utmost to 
avoid it, — " I beg you to bestow upon no other person 
the confidence with which you have honored me, and, 
above all things, not to show that portrait to any other 
than myself. Put it back in its case, and remember that 
this child understands French as well as you and I." 

'* By the way," cried the baron, putting away the 
portrait, at which Consuelo had been careful not to 
glance, " what the devil did our kidnappers propose to do 
with these two boys ? Tell us, what proposals did they 
make to you to persuade you to go with them ? " 

'* In truth," said the count, '* 1 had not thought of that, 
and 1 cannot understand their whim; they only try to 
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enlist men in the prime of life and of unusual height, and 
what could they do with two little children ? " 

Joseph told them how the pretended Mayer had repre- 
sented himself as a musician, and had constantly talked 
to them about Dresden and an engagement in the 
elector's chapel. 

"Ah! now I understand!" said the baron, **and I'll 

bet that I know this Mayer ! He must be a certain N , 

ex-leader of a military band, now recruiting officer for the 
Prussian regimental bands. Our native-born citizens 
are so hard-headed that they would never succeed in 
playing true and in time, if his majesty, whose ear is 
more sensitive than that of the late king, his father, did 
not import his bugles and fifes and trumpets from Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. The excellent professor of the 
blaring brass thought that he would make his master a 
most acceptable gift by bringing him, in addition to the 
deserter fished up on your territory, two little musicians 
of intelligent aspect; and the alluring promise of Dres- 
den and the joys of the court was not a bad invention to 
begin with. But you would not have caught a glimpse 
of Dresden, my boys, and willy-nilly you would have 
been enrolled in the band of some infantry regiment for 
no longer time than the rest of your lives." 

" Now I know what to think as to the fate that was in 
store for us," rejoined Consuelo; ** I have heard of the 
abominable features of that military régime, of the bad 
faith and cruelty of the kidnapping of recruits. I see by 
the way the poor grenadier was treated by those villains, 
that there was no exaggeration in what 1 was told. Oh! 
the great Frederick ! " 

** Understand, young man," said the baron, with some- 
what ironical emphasis, "that his majesty knows nothing 
of the methods, he sees only their results." 
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" Of which he makes the most, without troubling him- 
self about the rest," said Consuelo, inspired by irresisti- 
ble indignation. "Oh! I know, my lord baron, kings 
can do no wrong, and are innocent of all the wrong that 
is done to please them." 

•'The rascal has a keen wit!" exclaimed the count, 
with a laugh; "but be prudent, my pretty little drum- 
mer, and do not forget that you are speaking in the 
presence of a commissioned officer of the regiment which 
you were destined to join, perhaps." 

" Knowing how to hold my own tongue, sir count, I 
never doubt the discretion of another person." 

" You hear him, baron ! he gives you the promise of 
silence which you had not thought of asking from him ! 
I tell you, he's a charming youth." 

" And I trust him with all my heart," replied the baron. 
" You would do well to enroll him yourself, count, and 
offer him to her highness as a page." 

*' It is done, if he consents," laughed the count. "Will 
you accept that engagement, much pleasanter, I promise 
you, than service in the Prussian army ? Ah ! my boy ! 
there will be no question of blowing into brass horns or 
beating the reveille before daybreak, or being flogged, or 
eating bread made of ground brick ; but of carrying the 
train and the fan of a wonderfully lovely and gracious 
lady, living in a fairy palace, presiding over sports and 
merriment, and taking part in concerts quite as fine as 
the great Frederick's! Are you tempted? Don't 1 re- 
mind you of a Mayer ? " 

"Who is this gracious and superb highness, pray ?" 
queried Consuelo, with a smile. 

" The Dowager Margravine of Bayreuth, Princess of 
Culmbach, my illustrious spouse," replied Count Ho- 
ditz ; " she is now châtelaine of Roswald in Moravia." 

23 
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A hundred times Consuelo had heard the Canoness 
Wenceslawa von Rudolstadt tell the genealogy, con- 
nections, and anecdotal history of all the principalities 
and aristocratic families, great and petty, of Germany 
and the surrounding countries. Several of these histo- 
ries had made a lasting impression on her mind, among 
others that of Count Hoditz-Roswald, a very wealthy 
Moravian nobleman, turned out of doors and abandoned 
by a father angered by his conduct, an adventurer well 
known in all the courts of Europe, and latterly the 
Grand Equerry and lover of the Dowager Margravine of 
Bayreuth, whom he had married secretly, then eloped with 
her to Vienna, thence to Moravia, where, having inher- 
ited his father's great wealth, he had installed her at the 
head of a magnificent establishment. The canoness had 
often referred to this story, which she considered exceed- 
ingly scandalous, because the margravine was a feudal 
princess and the count a simple nobleman ; and it served 
her as a pretext for declaiming against the mésalliances 
and marriages for love. Consuelo, who was seeking to 
learn and to understand the prejudices of the noble caste, 
profited by these revelations, and did not forget them. 
The first time that Count Hoditz had called himself by 
name in her presence, she had had a sort of vague recol- 
lection, and now all the circumstances of the life and 
romantic marriage of the famous adventurer came to her 
mind. As for the Baron von Trenck, who was then only 
at the starting-point of his memorable period of disgrace, 
and who had no presentiment of his terrible future, she 
had never heard of him. So she listened while the count 
drew, with a touch of vainglory, the picture of his 
newly-acquired opulence. Laughed at and despised in 
the proud, petty courts of Germany, Hoditz had long 
blushed at the thought that he was looked upon as a 
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poor devil enriched by his wife. Having inherited vast 
wealth, he considered that he rehabilitated himself in the 
eyes of society by displaying the magnificence of a king 
in his Moravian countship, and brought forward compla- 
cently his new titles to the regard or envy of petty sov- 
ereigns much less rich than he. Albeit he overflowed 
with kindly consideration and attention to his margravine, 
he did not pride himself upon the most scrupulous fidelity 
to a woman much older than himself ; and whether be- 
cause that princess had the good judgment and good 
taste of the period and closed her eyes, or because she 
believed that the husband honored by her hand could 
never open his eyes to the decline of her beauty, she 
did not interfere with him in his vagaries. 

At the end of a few leagues, they found fresh horses 
ready and waiting for the noble travellers. Consuelo 
and Joseph desired to alight and take leave of them, but 
they remonstrated, urging the possibilities of new attacks 
on the part of the recruiting officers who were scattered 
about the country. 

" You do not know," Trenck said to them — and he did 
not exaggerate — "what an adroit and redoubtable lot 
they are. In whatever part of civilized Europe you set 
foot, if you are poor and defenceless — if you have any 
physical strength or talents of any sort — you are in 
danger from the knavery or violence of those fellows. 
They are familiar with all the passes on the frontiers, all 
the mountain paths, all the cross-roads, all the houses of 
doubtful character, all the rascals from whom they can 
expect comfort and assistance at need. They speak all 
languages and all dialects, for they have seen all coun- 
tries and plied all trades. They excel in handling a 
horse, in running, swimming, and leaping down preci- 
pices like regular brigands. They are almost all brave. 
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inured to fatigue, false, shrewd and impudent, vindictive, 
slippery and cruel. They are the offscouring of the 
human race,, whom the late King of Prussia, Gros-Gm- 
llaume, by his military organization, made the most use- 
ful purveyors to his power, and the most effective main- 
stays of his discipline. They would bring back a 
deserter from the wilds of Siberia, and would seek him 
out amid the bullets of a hostile army, just for the pleas- 
ure of haling him back to Prussia and having him hanged 
there as an example. They have torn a priest from the 
altar as he was saying mass, because he was five feet 
ten inches in height ; they stole the Electoral Princess's 
physician ; they fairly drove the old Margrave of Bayreuth 
wild a score of times, by carrying off his army of twenty or 
thirty men, when he dared not openly demand an ex- 
planation ; they captured a French gentleman who was 
on his way to see his wife and children in the outskirts 
of Strasbourg, and made him a prisoner for life; they 
have taken Russians from the Czarina Elizabeth, Uhlans 
from Marshal Saxe, Pandours from Maria Theresa, mag- 
nates from Hungary, Polish nobles, Italian singers, and 
women of all nations, modern Sabines married by force 
to Prussian troopers. Everything is lawful prey to 
them ; besides their wages and their travelling expenses, 
which are very liberal, they receive a premium of so 
much a head — what do I say ? — so much an inch and line 
of height !" 

'* Yes ! " said Consuelo, '* they furnish human flesh at 
so much the ounce! Ah! your great king is an ogre! 
But never fear, my lord baron, say on ; you did a good 
deed when you set our poor deserter free. I would 
rather undergo the punishment that was in store for him, 
than say a word which could injure you." 

Trenck, whose headstrong nature knew nothing of pru- 
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dence, and who was already embittered by Frederick's 
incomprehensible injustice and severity toward him, took 
a bitter pleasure in laying bare before Count Hoditz the 
crimes of that régime which he had witnessed, and in 
which he had borne a share in more prosperous days, 
when his reflections were not always so equitable and 
rigidly virtuous. Being now persecuted secretly, although 
he was indebted to the king's confidence in him for his 
selection for an important mission to Maria Theresa, he 
was beginning to detest his master, and to allow his feel- 
ings to appear too recklessly. He described to the count 
the sufferings, the slavery, and the desperation of the 
great Prussian army, invaluable in war, but so danger- 
ous in peace that they had resorted to a system of unex- 
ampled terror and barbarity to keep it in subjection. He 
told of the epidemic of suicide that had spread through 
the army, and of the crimes committed by soldiers, in 
many cases honest and devout men, for the sole purpose 
of being sentenced to death in order to escape the horrors 
of the life they were forced to lead. 

"Would you believe," he said, "that the closely- 
watched troops are the ones to which admission is most 
eagerly sought ? You must know that these troops are 
made up of foreign recruits, impressed men, or young 
men of the Prussian nation, who, at the outset of a mili- 
tary career destined to end only with their lives, are gen- 
erally the victims of a most horrible discouragement dur- 
ing the first few years. They are divided into platoons, 
and are forced to march, whether in peace or in war- 
time, in front of a file of men, more resigned to their 
fate or more determined, who have orders to fire, every 
man at the one in front of him, if he shows the slightest 
inclination to run away or to resist. If the file entrusted 
with this duty neglects it, the file next behind, made up 
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of still more pitiless and savage subjects — for there are 
such among the old hardened troopers and the volunteers, 
who are almost all criminals, — ^this third file, I say, has 
orders to fire on the first two ; and so with the next be- 
hind, if the third fails in its duty. Thus every platoon 
in the army has, in battle, an enemy in front and an en- 
emy behind, nowhere comrades, fellow soldiers, broth- 
ers in arms. Everywhere violence, death and terror! 
And that, says the great Frederick, is the way to train 
invincible troops ! Well, as I was saying, a place in these 
front ranks is desired and sought by the young Prussian 
soldier ; and as soon as he obtains it, having not the least 
hope of escape, he leaves the ranks and throws away his 
weapons, in order to draw the fire of his comrades upon 
himself. This act of desperation saves a good many, 
for, by risking all to gain all, and defying the most in- 
surmountable perils, they sometimes escape, and often go 
over to the enemy. The king is under no delusion as to 
the horror that his iron yoke inspires in the army, and 
perhaps you have heard his remark to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, his nephew, who was present at one of his great 
reviews, and could not sufficiently admire the fine ap- 
pearance and superb manœuvring of his troops : — ' Does 
the getting together and the general appearance of so 
many fine men surprise you ? ' said Frederick ; * for my 
part, there is something much more surprising to me 
than that.' — * What is it, pray ? ' said the young duke. — 
'That you and I are safe among them,' replied the 
king." 

" Baron, my dear baron," said Count Hoditz, "this is 
the reverse of the medal. Nothing can be done by mir- 
aculous means among men. How could Frederick be the 
greatest captain of his time, if he were as gentle as a dove ? 
Come! say no more about him. You will oblige me, 
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who am his natural enemy, to take his part against you, 
his aid-de-camp and favorite." 

** By the way in which he treats his favorites on a day 
of caprice," replied Trenck, "you can judge of his way 
of acting with his slaves I Let us say no more about 
him, you are right; for when I think of him I am seized 
with a fiendish longing to go back to those woods and 
strangle with my own hands his zealous purveyors of 
human flesh, on whom 1 had mercy in a moment of stupid 
and cowardly prudence." 

The baron's generous rage pleased Consuelo; she lis- 
tened with interest to his animated pictures of military 
life in Prussia; and, unaware that there was a touch of 
personal spleen in that courageous indignation, she saw 
therein the stamp of a noble character. Indeed, there 
was real grandeur in Trenck's heart. That proud and 
handsome young man was not born to crawl. There was 
a great difference in that respect between him and the 
new friend he had made on this journey, the wealthy and 
magnificent Hoditz. This latter, having been in his 
childhood the terror and despair of his tutors, had been 
left to his own devices at last; and, although he had 
passed the age of sensational escapades, he retained in 
his manners and his language a suggestion of frivolity in 
striking contrast with his herculean frame and his hand- 
some face, somewhat worn by forty years of fatigue and 
debauchery. He had derived the superficial knowledge 
which he displayed from time to time, solely from novels, 
the philosophy then in vogue, and constant attendance 
at the theatre. He prided himself on being artistic, but 
lacked depth and discernment in that as in everything 
else. And yet his grand air, his exquisite affability, his 
shrewd and jovial ideas, soon produced an effect upon 
the imagination of young Haydn, who preferred him to 
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the baron, partly perhaps because of the more pronounced 
attention that Consuelo bestowed on the latter. 

The baron, on the contrary, had had an excellent edu- 
cation ; and although the atmosphere of courts and the 
effervescence of youth had often blinded him to the 
genuineness and value of human grandeur, he had re- 
tained in his mind the independence of judgment and the 
sound principles which result from serious reading and 
noble instincts, developed by education. His haughty 
nature had sometimes been benumbed by the caresses 
and flatteries of those in power, but he had never stooped 
so low that, at the slightest symptom of injustice, he had 
not risen again, impetuous and fiery. Frederick's comely 
page had moistened his lips from the poisoned cup ; but 
love, a whole-souled, presumptuous, exalted passion, had 
rekindled his audacity and his perseverance. Touched 
at the most sensitive spot of his heart, he had raised his 
head and defied to his face the tyrant who sought to 
bring him to his knees. 

At the time of our narrative he seemed hardly more 
than twenty years of age. A forest of brown hair, which 
he did not choose to sacrifice to Frederick's puerile disci- 
pline, shaded his broad brow. His figure was superb, his 
eyes gleaming, his moustache black as ebony, his hand 
white as alabaster, albeit as powerful as an athlete's, 
and his voice as fresh and manly as his face, his ideas 
and the aspirations of his heart. Consuelo thought of 
the mysterious love which he had on his lips every mo- 
ment, and which no longer seemed ridiculous to her as 
she observed, in his impulsive outbursts and his reti- 
cence, the blending of natural impetuosity and of a too 
well-founded distrust which kept him constantly at odds 
with himself and with his destiny. In spite of herself, 
she felt an intense curiosity to know the lady of such a 
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comely young man's thoughts, and surprised herself 
forming sincere and romantic wishes for the triumph of 
those two lovers. The day did not seem so long as she 
had expected, with the prospect of an embarrassing 
journey face to face with two strangers of a rank so far 
above her own. She had formed at Venice a notion of 
courtesy, and had become habituated to it at Riesenburg, 
with the gentle manners and refined speech which are 
the estimable side of what was called, exclusively at that 
fyeriod, good society. While maintaining a proper reserve, 
and speaking only when she was spoken to, she felt quite 
at her ease, and reflected on what she heard. Neither the 
count nor the baron seemed to detect her disguise. The 
latter paid little attention either to her or to Joseph ; if he 
happened to say a few words to them, he would turn to 
the count to continue his remarks ; and, becoming more 
earnest as he went on, soon ceased to think even of him, 
but seemed to converse with his own thoughts, as a mind 
feeds upon its own flame. As for the count, he was by 
turns as solemn as a judge and as loquacious as a French 
marchioness. He would pull some tablets from his pocket 
and take notes on them with the seriousness of a scholar 
or diplomat ; then he would read them over in a sort of 
sing-song, and Consuelo found that they were amorous 
verses in elegant French. Sometimes he recited them to 
the baron, who declared them admirable without listening 
to them. Sometimes he consulted Consuelo with a jaunty 
air, and asked her with false modesty : 

"What do you think of that, my little friend? You 
understand French, do you not ? " 

Consuelo, vexed by this feigned condescension, which 
seemed intended to dazzle her, could not resist the temp- 
tation to point out two or three errors which she found in 
a quatrain, A la Beauté, Her mother had taught her to 
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speak correctly and enunciate clearly the languages 
which she herself sang readily and with much refinement 
of taste. Consuelo, who was very studious, and sought 
in everything the harmony, rhythm and clearness which 
her musical temperament demanded, had found in books 
the rules and the key of those different languages. She 
had studied prosody with special care, practising the 
translation of lyric poems, and setting foreign words to 
national airs, in order to grasp fully the rhythm and the 
accent. In this way she had succeeded in learning the 
rules of versification in several languages, and it was not 
difficult to detect the Moravian poet's blunders. 

Marvelling at her knowledge, but unable to make up 
his mind to distrust his own, Hoditz consulted the baron, 
who considered himself confident to decide in favor of the 
little musician's judgment. From that moment the count 
devoted himself exclusively to her, but apparently with 
no suspicion of her real age or her sex. He simply asked 
her where she had been educated that she was so fami- 
liar with the laws of Parnassus. 

** At the free school of the choir-classes in Venice," she 
replied laconically. 

** It seems that the courses of study in that country 
are more thorough than in Germany. And where did 
your comrade study ? " 

'* At the Cathedral in Vienna." 

"Children," continued the count, "it seems to me 
that you both have much intelligence and aptitude. At 
our first stopping-place I propose to examine you in 
music, and if the examination confirms what your faces 
and your manners promise, I will engage you for my or- 
chestra or my theatre at Roswald. I propose in any event 
to present you to the princess my wife ; what do you say 
to that, eh ? It would be a fortune to children like you." 
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Consuelo was seized with a strong desire to laugh 
when she heard the count talk of examining Haydn and 
herself in music. She could only bow respectfully, with 
a mighty effort to keep a serious face. Joseph, who was 
more alive to the advantageous results to himself of a new 
patron, thanked him and did not refuse. The count pro- 
duced his tablets once more, and read to Consuelo the 
half of a singularly detestable little Italian operetta, full 
of barbarisms, which he proposed to set to music himself 
and to have performed for his wife's birthday by his 
actors, on his stage, in his castle, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, at his Resident; for, deeming himself a prince by 
virtue of his marriage, he called it nothing else. 

From time to time, Consuelo nudged Joseph, to call his 
attention to the count's blunders, and, feeling inexpressi- 
bly bored, said to herself that, to allow herself to be 
seduced by such nonsense, the famous beauty of the 
margraviate of Bayreuth, with Culmbach thrown in, must 
be an exceedingly hare-brained creature, despite her 
titles, her amours and her years. 

While he read and declaimed, the count nibbled bon- 
bons to moisten his throat, and constantly offered them 
to the young travellers, who, as they had eaten nothing 
since the night before and were dying of hunger, accepted 
them for lack of something better, although they were 
better adapted to deceive their hunger for a moment than 
to satisfy it ; saying to themselves that the sweetmeats 
and his rhymes were extremely tasteless food. 

At last, toward evening, they saw in the distance the 
forts and vanes of the town of Passau, where Consuelo 
had thought in the morning that she should never arrive. 
That sight, after so many alarms and dangers, was al- 
most as pleasant to her as the sight of Venice would have 
been in other days ; and when she crossed the Danube 
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she could not restrain the impulse to shake hands with 
Joseph. 

" is he your brother ? " queried the count, who had 
not previously thought of asking that question. 

"Yes, monseigneur," Consuelo replied at random, to 
put an end to his curiosity. 

'' But you do not look at all alike," said the count. 

"There are so many children who don't look like their 
fathers ! " observed Joseph, jocosely. 

"You were not brought up together ? " 

" No, my lord. We strolling musicians are brought 
up wherever and in whatever way chance decides." 

" 1 cannot say why it is that I have an idea that you 
are well-born," said the count to Consuelo, lowering his 
voice. " Everything about your person and your lan- 
guage denotes natural distinction." 

" I have no idea at all how I was born, my lord," 
she replied laughingly. " I must have descended from 
a line of musicians, for I care for nothing on earth but 
music." 

"Why are you dressed as a Moravian peasant ? " 

" Because my clothes were worn out by much travel- 
ling, and 1 bought these that you see at a fair in that 
country." 

"So you have been in Moravia? at Roswald, per- 
haps ? " 

"In the neighborhood, yes, my lord," replied Con- 
suelo, maliciously. " I saw from a distance, but did 
not dare approach, your superb domain, your statues, 
your gardens, your fountains, your mountains, and 1 
don't know what else — marvellous things — a fairy pal- 
ace ! " 

" You saw all that ! " exclaimed the count, astounded 
that he had not found it out sooner, and entirely uncon- 
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scious that Consuelo, having listened for two hours to 
his description of the attractions of his Residen:(^, might 
safely venture to describe it after him. ''Oh t that must 
make you long to go there again t " he said. 

"I am on fire with that longing now that I have the 
good fortune to know you," rejoined Consuelo, who 
grasped the opportunity to revenge herself for the read- 
ing of the opera by making fun of him. 

She leai>ed lightly ashore from the boat in which they 
had crossed the river, crying with a pronounced German 
accent : 

"O Passau, I salute thee! " 

The berlin took them to the house of a wealthy noble- 
man, a friend of the count, then absent, where they were 
to pass the night. They were expected ; the servants 
were preparing supper, which was promptly served. 
The count who derived extreme pleasure from the con- 
versation of his little musician, as he called Consuelo, 
would have liked to give her a seat at his table ; but the 
fear of committing a faux pas which might offend the 
baron prevented him. Consuelo and Joseph were well 
content to eat in the servants' quarters, and made no ob- 
jection to sitting at table with the footmen. Haydn had 
never been treated with greater consideration by the 
great noblemen who admitted him to their parties ; and, 
although a sense of the dignity of his art had inspired 
sufficient loftiness of sentiment to enable him to under- 
stand the insult conveyed by that sort of treatment, he 
remembered without false shame that his mother had 
been a cook in the service of Count Harrach, the lord of 
her village. Later, when his genius had fully developed, 
Haydn was destined to be no better appreciated as a 
man by his patrons, although he was appreciated as an 
artist by all Europe. He passed twenty-five years in 
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the service of Prince Esterhazy, and, when we say in 
his service, we do not mean as a musician solely. Paër 
saw him, with a napkin on his arm and a sword at his 
side, stand behind his master's chair and perform the 
duties of butler ; that is to say first valet; according to 
the fashion of the time. 

Consuelo had not eaten with servants since her journ- 
eyings as a child with her mother, the Zingara. She was 
much diverted by the grand airs assumed by those lack- 
eys of a noble family, who considered themselves humil- 
iated by the company of two little mountebanks, and who 
not only put them by themselves at one end of the table, 
but gave them the worst pieces. Keen appetites and 
their natural sobriety made the worst seem excellent to 
them ; and their affable air having finally disarmed those 
haughty souls, they were requested to sing for the diver- 
sion of their excellencies the lackeys during their dessert. 
Joseph avenged himself for their disdain by consenting 
to play the violin ; and Consuelo herself, having almost 
entirely recovered from the excitement and fatigue of the 
morning, was beginning to sing, when they were in- 
formed that the count and the baron desired some music 
for their own entertainment. 

It was impossible to refuse. After the assistance the 
two noblemen had afforded them, Consuelo would have 
looked upon any show of reluctance as rank ingratitude ; 
and to excuse herself on the pretext of fatigue and 
hoarseness would have been a wretched farce, for her 
voice, ascending from the offices to the salon, had al- 
ready reached the ears of the masters. 

She followed Joseph, who was, like herself, inclined 
to take in good part all the consequences of their pil- 
grimage ; and when they had entered a beautiful apart- 
ment where the two noblemen, with their elbows on the 
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table, were finishing a bottle of Hungarian wine by the 
light of a score of candles, they remained standing by 
the door, after the manner of musicians of humble sta- 
tion, and began to sing the little Italian duets which they 
had studied together on the mountain. 

*' Remember," said Consuelo, slyly, to Joseph before 
they began, " remember that the count proposes to ex- 
amine us in music. Let us try to make a good showing ! " 

The count was much flattered by this reflection ; the 
baron had placed on his plate his mysterious Dulcinea's 
portrait and did not seem to listen. 

Consuelo was careful not to give full play to her voice 
and her artistic powers. Her pretended sex was not con- 
sistent with such smooth, velvety tones, and the age 
which her disguise suggested was entirely incompatible 
with such consummate talent. She assumed a child's 
voice, slightly hoarse, and, as it were, prematurely worn 
by excessive use in the open air. It was a diverting thing 
to her to counterfeit thus the artless blunders and the 
rash exploits in the way of ornamentation, generally mu- 
tilated, which she had heard so often from the mouths of 
children in the streets of Venice. But, although she 
played that musical parody with wonderful cleverness, 
there was so much natural taste in her jests, the duet 
was sung with so much nervous force and fire as a whole, 
and the popular air itself was so breezy and original, that 
the baron, who was an excellent musician, with a tem- 
perament admirably adapted for the arts, replaced his 
portrait in his bosom, raised his head, moved about in his 
chair, and ended by clapping his hands earnestly, exclaim- 
ing that it was the most genuine music, and performed 
with the greatest feeling, that he had ever heard. As for 
Count Hoditz, who was full of Fuchs, Rameau, and the 
classic composers, he derived less enjoyment from that 
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class of music and that manner of interpreting it. He 
considered the baron a Northern savage, and his two 
protégés scholars of some intelligence, but whom he, by 
his lessons, would be compelled to rescue from their dense 
ignorance. It was his mania to train his artists himself, 
and he observed in a sententious tone, with a shake of the 
head: 

" There is some merit there, but there will be a great 
deal to unlearn. Dear me ! dear me i we shall have to 
correct all that ! " 

He imagined that Joseph and Consuelo already be- 
longed to him, and formed part of his troupe. Next he 
requested Haydn to play the violin ; and, as he had no 
reason for cloaking his talent, he played wonderfully 
well an air of his own composition, excellently adapted 
for that instrument. The count was very well satisfied. 

" Your place is fixed," he said. " You shall be my first 
violin, you are just the man I want. But you must practise 
also on the viole d'amour. I love the vioU d'amour be- 
yond everything. I will teach you how to play on it." 

"Is his lordship the baron also pleased with my com- 
rade ? " said Consuelo to Trenck, who had become pensive 
once more. 

"So well pleased," he replied, "that if I remain in 
Vienna for any length of time, I desire no other master." 

" I will teach you the viole d'amour," said the count, 
"and I claim the precedence." 

" I prefer the violin and this teacher," retorted the 
baron, who, with all his preoccupation, was extraordi- 
narily outspoken. 

He took the violin and played from memory, with much 
purity and expression, several passages from the piece 
Joseph had just played. Then, as he returned it to him, 
he said, with genuine modesty : 
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" I wanted to show you that 1 am good for nothing 
more than to be your pupil, but that with application and 
docility I can learn." 

Consuelo begged him to play something else, and he 
did so without affectation. He had talent, taste and in- 
telligence. Hoditz bestowed exaggerated praise on the 
piece he played. 

"It is not very good," said Trenck, "for 1 wrote it 
myself; but I love it because it pleased my princess." 

The count made a terrible grimace to warn him to 
weigh his words. Trenck paid no heed to it, but, lost in 
his thoughts, he ran the bow over the strings for several 
minutes ; then throwing the violin on the table, he rose 
and strode up and down the room, passing his hand 
across his forehead. At last he returned to the count 
and said to him : 

" I wish you good-night, my dear count. I am obliged 
to start before dawn, for the carriage I have ordered is to 
come for me here at three in the morning. As you are 
to remain here all the forenoon, I shall probably not see 
you again until we meet in Vienna. I shall be happy to 
renew our acquaintance there, and to thank you again 
for making this little journey so agreeable to me. I am 
at your service for life with all my heart." 

They shook hands several times, and, as he was leav- 
ing the room, the baron walked up to Joseph and gave 
him several gold pieces, saying : 

" This is on account of the lessons I shall ask you to 
give me at Vienna; you will find me at the Prussian 
embassy." 

He nodded to Consuelo and said : 

" If ever I find you playing a drum or a bugle in my 
regiment, we will desert together, do you hear ? " 

And he went out, after saluting the count once more. 
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